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(because it is the advertiser's most economical new business-getter) 


MAN'S 
FRIEND 


@ Selecting the right “book” for product advertising isn’t always 
| easy. Even when you're convinced your recommendation is 
tight, it’s usually hard to prove in terms of solid, tangible 
_ results. 

F New Equipment Digest confirms your judgment every time . . . 
by producing proven sales leads . . . not just inquiries . . . from 
all industrial markets. Total sales leads produced annually by 
NED. have increased an amazing 120% in the last 5 years! 


Today agencies and advertisers realize more than ever that 
NE.D. is the most economical and effective way to: (1) dis- 
gover new applications for products (2) find new markets not 
previously considered worthwhile and (3) uncover new buying 
_influences salesmen never see and (4) maintain complete adver- 
coverage of present customers and prospects. N.E.D. ex- 

in these important selling jobs . . . at a cost of less than 4¢ 

jer copy. 


B.D. sets up a healthy selling climate for advertisers . . . 
be tause products solve problems. And N.E.D. is where industry’s 
‘key men look for new, improved and established products that 
"will help them to . . . increase production . . . cut costs . . . up- 
| grade quality . . . simplify maintenance . . . and keep pace with 
‘competition. Now in every issue of N.E.D. they get, under one 
"cover, more editorial items on new products and more product 
advertising than in any other single industrial publication! When 
' they find answers to their needs in N.E.D., the result is buying 
‘action . . . quality sales leads. 


To be sure your product advertising always yields the greatest 
teturn in measurable results, put it in the leading product news 
publication—_N.E.D. 


y Publication » Penton Building « Cleveland 13, Ohio 


¥ 


DO YOU HAVE THIS 
LATEST N.E.D. DATA? 


Write for your free copy of N.E.D.’s latest in- 
dustrial readership report and data file. An up-to- 
date picture of industry’s most important and 
most active buying group . . . what they read, the 
kinds of information they look for, how they like 
it presented. Also contains latest data on N.E.D. 
market coverage with proof of readership and 
advertising effectiveness in all industrial markets. 


Ow OVER 86,000 COPIES (Total Distribution) IN OVER 46,000 PLANTS 


» September 1960 
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To every thing there is a season, and a time to every purpos 


| ere (te a 


To each purpose there is a proper time for accomplish- 
ment. The important thing is having the perspective to 
recognize it. 

Successful advertising is predicated on this axiom, also. 
For whether an advertiser seeks a broad or a select, a 
laboring or a white-collar, a youthful or an adult audi- 
ence for his sales message . . . tastes and interests differ 
widely ; and there is a specifically effective time to reach 
every audience. The important thing is having the per- 
spective to employ it. 

In the Maryland Market, WBAL-TV programs to sat- 
isfy the variety of needs of the widest practical audi- 
ence, but with the perspective to reach every audience 
in direct relationship to the significance its percentage 
bears upon the whole. Our schedule is so balanced, 


» 
~ 


carefully, because we have a public responsibility # 
provide entertainment, information and education for 
all of our viewers. Thus, at WBAL-TV, an advertisers 
efforts may be directed specifically to the particular 
audience he seeks. The time he requires to acco 

his purpose remains only to be realized. 

“To every thing there is a season, and a time to evel] 
purpose .. .” the prophet says. At WBAL-TV in Balt 
more, our advertisers reap the fruit of time well spet 


NBC Affiliate /Channel 11/Associated with WBAL-AM &F& 


WBAL-TV BALTIMORE 


Nationally represented by Edward Petry & Co., Inc. 
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ANNOUNGES 
A NEW EAST ElN 
STAVES EDITION 


Starting with the October 3rd issue ¢ 
LIFE, and in the first issue of each sy. 
ceeding month, advertisers can pinpoint 
their selling messages in an 11 state ary 
from Maine to Maryland, in LIFE’s ney 
Eastern States Edition. 

This marketing area accounts for 3% 
of the nation’s food store sales . . . 3% 
of apparel sales . . . about 31% of funi- 
ture, household equipment and appliance 
sales . . . and about the same for othe 
goods and services. This area also #- 
counts for 2,335,000 copies, or 35% d 
LIFE’s total net paid circulation.* 

This new edition offers advantages fr 
advertisers with prime distribution in th 
East, or for anyone who wants concer 
trated coverage in this top market ara 

It is another example of LIFE’s vers 
tility as an advertising medium. It join 
LIFE’s Western States Edition coverig 
13 states and 17% of LIFE’s total # 
paid circulation. 

For rates and further information, al 
your LIFE representative. He can a 
tell you how to pinpoint your selling me 
sages in other areas by taking advanta 
of LIFE’s split-run facilities. 


TO SELL THE EAS 


LIFE: 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER, NEW YORK 20, NeW YOR 


Media/ scope, 5 



































*Publisher’s estimate, 
effective October 3, 1960 












MEMO TO MEDIA: 


ADVERTISING IMPACT MEASUREMENT 


The three words above constitute the name of 
Media/scope's new readership and reading interest 
analysis. Every medium hoping to attract the 
attention and dollars of advertisers through promo- 
tion should be interested in this new technique and 
the special opportunities it offers for analyzing 
advertisements. 





Advertising Impact Measurement involves approx- 
imately 100 personal interviews per issue conducted 
among Media/scope readers. This group will be com- 
posed of paid agency and paid advertiser sub- 
scribers, and advertisers on our controlled list. 


Sound sampling procedures will be followed and 
individuals will be randomly selected from the 
groups indicated in at least these five major 
metropolitan areas, New York, Chicago, Los Angeles, 
Detroit, and St. Louis. The first three areas will 
be fixed sampling points; the fourth and fifth 
areas, in addition to Detroit and St. Louis, will 
be rotated between several metropolitan areas such 
as Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, Cleveland, 
Dallas, and others. 


All interviewing, tabulating and coding of the 
research findings will be handled by an independent 
national research firm. 


Advertising Impact Measurement has been de- 
signed in two parts: the first to yield informa- 
tion on reader traffic and general interest rela- 
tive to all advertising and editorial items; the 
second part will yield information on the qualita- 
tive impact of selected ads. 


Part I: Reader Traffic and general interest 
(all items, ad and editorial) 





a. Per cent noticing item 
b. Per cent reading part of the item 
c. Per cent reading all of the item 


This information will be obtained for 
all items in each issue measured and 

will be available to all advertisers 

at no cost. 


Part II: Qualitative Impact (selected ads) 
The following information will be 
available to 12 advertisers only, in 
each issue, at an approximate total 
cost of $100 per study. 








(Over) 





a. Comprehension of copy theme 
(verbatim comments) 

b. Credibility or believability of 
major claim (rating and verbatim 
comments) 

c. General appeal of ad (rating and 

verbatim comments) 


Each advertiser subscribing to this 
service will receive a mimeographed 
copy of ratings and verbatim comments 
on each of the three points outlined 
above (part II) pertaining to his ad 


only. 


Media/scope's District Managers and Representa- 
tives have the necessary information to explain 
AIM in detail, and answer any questions you may 
have in mind. If you have an advertisement in the 
September issue of Media/scope, you may still 
participate in Part II, Qualitative Impact, by 
writing or wiring John Klatt, Media/scope, 5201 
Old Orchard Road, Skokie, Illinois. AIM is next 
scheduled for the December issue. 


Media/scope is proud to introduce this method 
of helping advertisers study the effects of their 
copy appeals and to better understand the reactions 
towards specific advertisements of the people who 
buy advertising. 


Sincerely, 


CLL 7720-2 2 


A. W. Moss 
Assistant Publisher 
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From the Publisher's Notebook 








TIME FOR A NATIONAL ASSOCIATION? 


There are now seven groups of buyers of media in the country. 
The story of their organization, programs, and personnel is told 
in detail elsewhere in this issue. The question naturally arises, 
would they not now benefit from some kind of national association? 

Two oldest of these groups are. the New England Media Eval- 
uators, formed in September 1957, and the International Media 
Buyers Association, organized in April 1958. In May 1958, in 
this space, the formation of a national association of buyers of 
media was proposed, although it was realized that before there 


-could be a national group there had to be local organizations 


upon which to rest it. The Chicago Agency Media Group was 
organized in September 1958 and the New York Advertising 
Media Planners, largest of these organizations, came into being 
in January 1959. This month also saw the birth of the Cleveland 
Agency Media Group. Buyers of media in Pittsburgh united in 
June 1959 to form the Media Evaluators of Pittsburgh, and the 
newest of these associations, the San Francisco Media Roundtable, 
held its first meeting this past June. Mepia/score is happy that 
in the cases of two of these organizations it was able to serve as 
a kind of catalytic agent by getting together for an initial meeting 
those who were concerned. MeEp1A/scoPE will be only too happy 
to assist others in our great advertising centers who may wish to 
organize and be prepared to join a national association. 

There is no doubt, from a glance at this progress, that there 
is nation-wide interest in these associations. They perform useful 
functions by providing forums for the exchange of ideas, the de- 
bating of issues, and the development of new concepts. Their 


(Continued on page 8) 












‘The world’s most horizontal magazine 


The readers may be prone, but the audience is strictly “heads up” for advertisers, 









For instance, you'll see figures below that show women read and remember 
more of the four color advertising they see in sunpay than they do similar ads 


in the other magazines listed. If you'll call MU 9-8200, a sunpay representative 





will be glad to fill you in on all the other ways that sunpay Magazines deliver 


more for your advertising dollar. 











: 
(2 Ava tay 3 om 
CIRCULATION 4-COLOR PAGE 
Total 176 Metro 
Sunday 18,595,842 US. Areas 
THIS WEEK 13359.114 37% «47% 
READER'S DIGEST 12000,000 THIS WEEK 2 © 30 THIS WEEK 
AMERICAN WEEKLY 9,925,322 | «READER'S DIGEST —=s«sa23s—(itséi READER'S. DIGEST 
PARADE 9.811.686 | AMERICAN WEEKLY «21285 AMERICAN WEEKLY 
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LADIES" HOME JNU. 6,300,000 | SAT. EVE. POST 0 ©~— 10 SAT. EVE. POST 
McCALL’S 6.300.000 | LADIES HOME JML- «10s LADIES’ HOME JNL. 
BETTER H. & G. 4,850,000 -- MeCALL'S 9 9 McCALL'S 
BETTER H. & G. BETTER H. &G. 
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MEN READERS ) w » ASC Publishers’ Statements 3/31/60, 
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Guarantee. 
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6. P.1.B. and publishers’ bed 
7, 8. Circulation: 


3/31/60. General 


Audience: Daniel Starch & Staff. 
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he world’s most horizontal magazine 


things — that sunpay has more readers in the over-$5,000 and 
over-$10,000 income brackets than Life, This Week, Reader's 
Digest, The Post, McCall's and six other competitors. You'll also 
see that it costs less $ per thousand to reach this vast suNDAY 


Aaa¥—undoubtedly read by more people in horizontal posi- 
Mn any other magazine published. No Politz, no Starch 
gust logic. First: more people do read sunpay than any 

ine. Second: stands to reason when they read it on 
ve got their feet on hassocks, they're stretched out 

th, or they're even full-length in bed. 
tocatch. No shopping to do. No kids to ferry around. 
ae time to talk to people. Reading Sunday papers is a 
mily tradition. Reaction to the ads in suNDAY is a 


B - ¥ Tight, you'll see charts proving — among other 


market with four-color ads. 

If you want to meet 50% of the families in the top 50 markets 
where 50% of all retail sales are made — there's just one best way 
in print: the sunpay Magazines 50-50-50 plan. 

For more information on how and why sunpay advertising is 
translated into more sales on Monday and Tuesday and Wednes- 
day and soon... 
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of 
transportation 
management” 


in every industry 









and in every mode : 






of transportation 









* 
» the men who set trans- 
portation policies in their 
own organizations and 
collectively form the 
¥ national transportation 
policy — industrial traffic 
managers, carrier execu- 
tives, port authority traf- 
fic executives, public 
warehousemen, educa- 
tors, government and 
military officials, trans- 4 
portation attorneys, 

chamber of commerce 

officials. 















See our Service-Ad 
in SRDS Class. 148 






TIME FOR NATIONAL ASSOCIATION 





(Continued from page 5) 
membership sometimes includes representatives of advertisers a 
well as agencies. They call themselves planners or evaluators 
well as buyers. And the groups have been of help to one another 
in the details of their organization and the items on their periodie 
programs. 

In a business which is already well organized (there are 17 
associations described in “The Directory of Associations Useful 
to Buyers of Media” also in this issue), the formation of another 
association should be approached cautiously. However, a national 
association of buyers of media, or media planners, or media 
evaluators has two obvious values of distinct merit: 

1. It will encourage the formation of other groups of buyers in 
advertising centers of the country, if only because there will then 
be a central agency for help for organization and programming; and 

2. It will assist the constituent local groups, because it will 
provide a regular means to profit from one another’s experience 
and to support one another in the furtherance of general aims. 

Cities that should be ripe for this movement are Philadelphia, 
St. Louis, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Atlanta, Dallas, Detroit, etc. The 
leadership necessary for the first step is often but the suggestion 
at any informal gathering of advertising people. To be sure, thes 
cities do not have comparable activity with New York and Chicago, 
but they are advertising centers, they do come together for group 
discussion and they can profit by proper organization. It is, more 
over, my belief that one single meeting of a national characte 
would bring out so many good ideas, would stimulate so mud 
action and enthusiasm that members would return to their hom 
cities asking themselves: Why did we not do this years ago? 
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This new NATIONAL YELLOW PAGES SERVICE 
can buy our various markets with just 
one contract...and sell our best prospects 


TELL ME MORE § 


Peeeeeeceeeeeee® 


Ad. Mgr.: Well, now we can buy any combination of over 4,000 
Yellow Pages directories all across the country. Make them fit 
our geographical marketing pattern. 


Sales Mgr. But how do we know the right combination of 
directories to buy? 


Ad. Mgr.: The Yellow Pages people will furnish us with all 
the marketing info we need — which directories cover which 
markets and so on. 


Sales Mgr. And what’s this about selling our best prospects? 


Ad. Mgr.: Just ask yourself who our best prospects are. The 
people who are ready to buy — right? And surveys show that 
9 out of 10 check the Yellow Pages when they’re ready to buy. 


Sales Mgr. Okay — but doesn’t it tell only where to buy? 


Ad. Mer.: Not now! This new NYPS lets us put selling ads 
in Yellow Pages directories — selling ads that reinforce our 
national advertising. 


Sales Mgr. Just one contract covers it all? 


Ad. Mgr.: Right. And just one monthly bill, too. Saves plenty 
of paper work and red tape! 


Sales Mgr. I think we ought to buy it. 
Ad. Mgr.: Good . .. ’cause it’s already in the works! 

















Total U.S. Spentin News % 
Expenditure N.Y. News in N.Y. 


1 General Motors CoPp. .. $38,622,558 $521,580 17.4 


x 
xx 2 Ford Motor Co. 19,679,542 392,200 26.0 
x 3 Chrysler Corp. 18,095,839 329,700 21.4 
xx 4 General Foods Corp. 13,738,272 809,629 63.5 
xx 5 Distillers Corp.— 

Seagram’s, Ltd. 11,373,763 757,192 36.9 
xx 6 American Tobacco Co. 9,257,883 306,556 30.1 
xx 7 American Motors Corp. . 8,507,433 136,948 28.9 
xx 8 R.J. Reynolds TobaccoCo. 8,192,351 175,550 27.4 
x 9 National Distillers 

& Chemical Corp. 8,069,376 144,812 24.5 
x 10 General Electric Co. 7,591,773 246,518 34.2 


xx 11 Schenley Industries, Inc... 7,549,830 229,263 26.2 
xx 12 Colgate-Palmolive Co... 7,300,542 374,068 50.8 


xx 13 General Mills, Inc. 7,064,547 346,943 64.8 
xx 14 Lever Bros. Co........ 6,876,767 292,928 §2.7 
xx 15 P. Lorillard Co. 6,779,442 243,678 23.3 
xx 16 National Dairy 

Products Corp..... 6,545,894 442,255 63.7 
xx 17 Procter & Gamble Co. 6,249,563 343,517 56.0 
xx 18 Pillsbury Co. 5,305,357 50,222 34.8 
xx 19 Philip Morris, Inc... 4,998,560 359,661 34.2 
xx 20 Campbell Soup Co... 4,906,207 368,185 65.5 
x 21 Eastern Air Lines, Inc.... 4,294,856 209,239 16.4 
xx 22 Quaker Oats Co... 4,060,609 239,718 80.8 
xx 23 AmericanHomeProd.Corp. 3,967,967 194,044 62.7 
xx 24 Kellogg Co... 3,927,363 244,376 68.8 
xx 25 Borden Co... 3,799,166 153,616 42.4 





xx 26 Studebaker-PackardCorp. 3,743,778 72,392 24.0 
x 27 Trans World Airlines, Inc. 3,635,011 204,408 21.7 


xx 28 Hiram Walker-Gooderham 
& Worts, Lid... 3,445,156 190,521 32.3 











x 29 Standard Brands, Ine....... 
x 30 American Airlines, Inc. 


xx 31 Liggett&MyersTobaccoCo. 
x 32 Standard Oil Co. (Indiana) 
xx 33 Pepsi-ColaCo. . .... 
xx 34 GoodyearTire&RubberCo. 
x 35 Doubleday & Co., Inc. 


36 Carnation Co.. 
xx 37 Swift &Co. ........ 
x 38 Socony Mobil Oil Co., Inc. 
xx 39 H. J. Heinz Co... ... 
x 40 Shell Oil Co. 


xx 41 National Biscuit Co.. _.. 


x 42 Pan American 
World Airways . 


xx 43 Florida Citrus Commission 
x 44 Curtis Publishing Co. 
xx 45 Steel Companies 
Coordinating Committee 
x 46 Rexall Drug Co. ... 
x 47 Brown-Forman 
Distillers Corp. az 
xx 48 Westinghouse Elec. Corp. 
xx 49 Liebmann Breweries, Inc. 
xx 50 ContinentalBakingCo.,Inc. 


xx 51 Standard Oil Co. (NJ)... 
x 52 Delta Air Lines, Inc. ........ 
53 Phillips Petroleum Co....... 

x 54 Columbia Broadcasting 
System, Ine... |. 
55 Standard Oil Co. of Cal... 


x 56 National Airlines, Inc... 


. 2,442,550 


. 2,337,297 
_ 2,268,221 





The 100 leadi 


, general advertiser 
in newspaper: 


ae 













Total U. S. Spent in 
Expenditure § N.Y. New 


3,388,216 63,54) 


3,302,266 148.299 


3,262,609 11207 
3,252,097 32.277 
3,222,211 107,199 
3,207,669 1272 
3,055,069 52.2% 


2,987,661 — 
2,919,317 174900 
2,850,711 
2,843,715 
2,566,606 


2,500,723 





2,488,295 
2,452,765 





2,405,469 





2,212,259 
2,210,468 
2,208,705 


2,175,411 
2,154,953 Soa 
2,145,939 — 


2,127,269 Sgt 
2,087,706 — 


2,083,415 

































































x 5] Brown & Williamson 


74,910 Tobacco Corp... ....... . 
74,520 tiie $8 Sterling Drug, Inc....... 
63 $8 GilletteCo. ................. 


5,200 Aim x 60 Eastman Kodak Co. .. 


119,716 Consolidated CigarSales, Inc. 
Bx @2 FirestoneTire&RubberCo. 
63,681 163 United Air Lines, Inc. 


145) Sika G4 American Dairy Assn. 
21,8) ix 65 Prudential Insurance Co. 


Sun Oil Co... ; 
8] Derby Foods, Inc... 


: 9 Warner-Lambert 


W Zenith Radio Corp. .......... 


TE. |. Du Pont De Nemours 
Sa 

TN. Helena Rubenstein, Inc. 

WB. F. Goodrich Co... 

Wi Radio Corp. of America 

| M General Cigar Co... 

BM libby, McNeill & Libby 


‘ a 











In New York, in 1959: 
98 ran in New York City newspapers 
x95 used the New York News, 


xx62 spent more in The News than in any 
other New York City newspaper 


These leading advertisers are 
among the largest corporations in 
this country. All of them have able 
advertising agencies and marketing 
departments. All of them base their 
selling and advertising programs on 
the fullest information, and their 
own experience records. 

Of the hundred, ninety - eight 
advertise in New York newspapers, 
and ninety-five use The News. Sixty- 
two of the ninety-five spend more 


money in The News than in any 
other New York newspaper. And 
they do it year after year! 


"There is no substitute in New 
York for the coverage, the quality 
audience, regularity of readership, 
the reader impact, all-over influence 
of The News—and its low, low cost 
per thousand of $1.90! And no other 
medium today delivers more sell for 
the money! 


. THE NEWS, New York’s Picture Newspaper 









& Helene Curtis Indus., Inc. 
Pharmaceutical Co., Inc. 


Total U. S. 


Spentin News % 


Expenditure W.Y.News in N.Y. 


Total U. S. 


with more than twice the circulation, daily and Sunday, of any other newspaper in America 


Spentin News % 


Expenditure N.Y.News in N.Y. 


xx 79 Miles Laboratories, Inc... 1,636,860 27,868 47.2 
. 2,063,356 45,001 27.0 x 80 Reader's DigestAssn., Inc. 1,631,430 80,880 24.7 
as repo =. xx 81 Star-Kist Foods, Inc... 1,595,339 122,593 72.0 
xx 83 Armour & Co... 1,544,650 42,482 72.5 
1,961,160 161,708 56.2 xx 84 Minute Maid Corp............ 1,530,796 "93,926 75.0 
1,954,355 178,132 67.5 xx 85 Green Giant Co.................. 1,496,288 68,023 59.3 
1,924,971 78,136 18.5 
1,923,548 76,712 76.6 xx 86 Corn Products Company 1,459,015 78,011 47.1 
1,913,440 89,975 56.5 x 87 Wm. Wrigley 2 | ree 1,444,073 15,613 182 
x 88 Renfield Importers, Ltd..... 1,427,432 38,909 14.4 
1,892,928 63,190 32.4 x 89 Anheuser-Busch, Inc... 1,374,218 2,158 49 
1,886,115 146,608 $3.9 x 90 Institute of Life Insurance 1,365,083 21,064 17.1 
1,874,654 63,601 53.1 : 
xx 91 New York Life Insurance 1,364,095 75,650 55.4 
1,817,364 62,885 51.8 x 92 United Steel Workers 
1,807,925 45,034 33.8 of America...................... 1,359,524 8,669 5.2 
xx 93 Bristol-Myers Co... 1,343,395 102,992 81.1 
xx 94 Greyhound Corp................. 1,332,863 73,297 28.4 
me ain fog 8 98 BEACON CO. nn 1,315,878 203,662 45.6 
1,758,200 45,187 62.8 x 96 Whirlpool Corporation... 1,314,286 97,992 36.3 
1,748,709 151,732 23.4 xx 97 Nestle Co., Inc... 1,309,016 75,612 48.8 
1,746,957 124,516 35.8 98 Continental Air Lines, inc. 1,301,893 — — 
99 GlenmoreDistillersCo.,Inc. 1,300,905 — _ 
Tress aha sag %x100 Plough, Inc... 268,772 104,806 69. 
1,686,887 136,500 80.5 TOTAL $382,968,606 $14,176,172 33.3 











SPORTS ILLUSTRATED’s “Third 
National Study’’ (1960) shows 
that the magazine’s subscribers 
have continued to increase in 
quality, keeping pace with the 
rapid growth of America’s upper- 
income family market. 


For example: The median income 
of subscriber families has in- 
creased to $10,835 per year. 
There are now 245,000 SPORTS 
ILLUSTRATED families with in- 
comes above $15,000. 


The new survey was carried out 
in consultation with the Advertis- 
ing Research Foundation by Au- 
dits and Surveys Company, Inc. 
and Erdos and Morgan Research 
Service among a sample of 9500 
subscriber households. The ef- 
fective rate of return from a 
three-wave mailing was 81%. 


The report contains completely 
up-to-date information about the 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED market. 
Thanks to the substantial num- 
ber of families included in the 
sample, supplementary reports 
will also be made available from 
cross-tabulations on the relation 
between the purchase and use 
of a wide variety of products 
and services and such important 
subscriber characteristics as in- 
come, family size, and education 
and income of the household 
head. It should thus provide mar- 
keters with a wealth of new data 
on the buying habits of the upper- 
income families in America. 


THE THIRD NATIONAL STUDY OF P 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED SUBSCRIBER HOUSEHOLDS i 





CONDUCTED BY AUDITS AND SURVEYS COMPANY. INC. AND ERDOS 4 MORGAN REBEARCT 
SERVICE IN CONSULTATION WITH THE ADVERTISING RESEARCH FOUNDATION. INC 











Just 
o)Ule)isiaiee 


THE THIRD NATIONAL STUDY 
OF SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
SUBSCRIBER HOUSEHOLDS 


The 124-page report has just been 
distributed to advertisers and agen- 
cies. If you have not received a report, 
or for an additional copy, write to: 


David L. McCoubrey 
Research Director 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
Time and Life Building 
Rockefeller Center 

New York 20, N.Y. 


or call your nearest 
SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 
branch office. 


THE THIRD NATIONA 
PORTS ILLUSTRATED SUBSCRIBER HO 





tL. STUDY OF 
4OUSEHO 
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MORE GROWTH AROUND BIG CITIES 
The startling growth of suburban populations, as re- 
yealed by current reports of the Bureau of the Census, 
is small compared to suburban growth that will occur 
in the next six years. What this will amount to is traced 
in a new projection developed by Market Statistics, Inc., 
for CBS Television Spot Sales—an obviously interested 
party to growth in what it fondly calls the “Telemarkets.” 
The study is concerned with the top 15 U. S. markets, 
divided by CBS into three parts: Central City; Suburban 
(Standard Metro Area minus Central City) ; Extra-urban 
(TV coverage area minus Standard Metro Area). CBS 


forecasts : 


Population 
in cities 26.4 mil 28.5 mil 
in suburbs 29.6 34.8 

in extra-urbia 24.7 26.9 

Effective buying income 
in cities $60.9 billion $71.8 billion 
in suburbs 66.2 89.8 
in extra-urbia 46.7 56.6 


In these top 15 metropolitan markets and their extra- 
whan areas, population will increase by 94 million and 
elective buying income will be swelled by $43 billion. 
According to CBS, 80 per cent of the population growth 
and over two-thirds of the buying-power growth will oc- 


(at in the suburbs and in extra-urbia. 


a 


ra 
COME-BACK FOR NANCY SASSER? 

Nancy Sasser is back selling recipe advertising in space 
that she brokers—but this time recipes will be carried in 
four magazines: Better Homes & Gardens, Good House- 
keeping, Ladies Home Journal and McCall's. For those 
with short memories, Miss Sasser is the lady who used to 
sell a syndicated column of recipe advertisements in 100 
newspapers (Buy-lines by Nancy Sasser)—and who four 
years ago killed the column to retire to Orange, Va. Her 
tew print syndication is designed to run in 1961 issues as 
t four-color spread, with recipe cards inserted in the 
middle. 


Jan. 1, 1960 Jan. 1, 1966 





There will be six advertisers to a spread in the smaller 
tae books, eight to a spread in the larger, each set up 
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with a four-color recipe picture, copy, and recipe card 
printed both sides. The cards will be perforated for easy 
removal from the magazines. The combination is offered 
as a package-buy, for a minimum of three insertions in 
all four magazines. Minimum price: $312,613—including 
production costs. Usual 15 per cent commission to agen- 
cies applies. 

Exuding confidence that she will be able to find spon- 
sors for the 28 three-time packages available (presumably 
some advertisers will buy a 12-time schedule), Miss Sas- 
ser says that the rates have been set so low that the ven- 
ture will be profitable only if it is a sell-out. Space buyers 
to whom the idea has been presented tell Mep1a/score 
that they like it as a package, and believe that it is fairly 
priced; but they foresee some stumbling blocks; namely: 
(1) need for special funds to add the buy to 1961 media 
plans already completed—or near completion; (2) image 
complications between company personalities (like Betty 
Crocker) and the syndicated personality (Nancy Sasser) ; 
(3) problem of properly assessing the intangible values 


of Nancy Sasser’s famous “buy-line” and the tear-out 


recipe cards on heavy stock. However, syndication in its 
various forms is a trend of the times, and there is a back- 


log of good will possessed by likeable Miss Sasser. 


STATION REPS FOR ONE RATE 

Growing advertiser and agency discontent with national- 
local rate differentials has prompted the Station Repre- 
sentatives Association to go on record as being unani- 
mously against them. It recommends a single rate policy 
for all spot radio and television broadcasting. No harm, 
it says, if discount plans available to all advertisers are 
added to the single rate standard. 

The line now taken by the Association closely follows 
the suggestions made to the group last June by Leslie D. 
Farnath, N. W. Ayer’s media head (see MEpIA/SCOPE 
July 1960). He pointed out at the time that, because of 
the ability of some clients to buy at local rates, agencies 
were being forced into local buying activities. 

Lawrence Webb, managing director of the Station Rep- 
resentatives Association, in announcing the new policy, 
pointed out that national corporations are now present 
in virtually every field of local business, making the de- 





marcation line between “retail” and “general” buyers 
of time hazy and difficult to define equitably. 

Being against national-local rate differentials is getting 
to be like being against sin in the offices of national ad- 
vertisers who do not have franchised distribution plans. 
However, advertisers who have localized their sales and 
advertising activity through local bottlers, service sta- 
tions, and the like are not so sure that a single rate policy 
is in their self interest. What they fear is the raising of 
local rates to somewhere between the current low price 
for “retail” time buying and the relative high price for 
“general” time buying. A discount plan that includes 
advantages to both volume and frequent users of a station 
will presumably take care of this problem—with the dis- 
count for what might be considered normal use of spot 
radio or TV by a franchised distributor-advertiser set 
large enough to bring a single rate down to about the 
same levels per spot as now enjoyed. 


Stations that are heavy with national advertiser spot 
business (the larger stations, and TV outlets to a greater 
extent than radio outlets), will be the first to follow the 
representatives’ suggestion. But small local stations, and 
those specializing in retail business, have little to gain 
from abandoning the preferential rate for local advertis- 
ers. Adoption of the one rate plan will be selective. And 
some stations that do adopt a new policy will hedge it 
carefully with special features, pre-emptible availability 
clauses and the like to protect current local business. 


WHILE MAGAZINES SPLIT, NEWSPAPERS 


AND FARM PAPERS COMBINE 

The marketing man tends to think of media first of all in 
terms of geographic markets. He is interested in how 
much advertising power the media will carry into his 
sales territories. The current trend to regionalization of 
media matches this marketing requirement—and it works 
both ways. The splitting of total national audiences into 
regional segments fits the marketing man’s way of think- 
ing—and so does the development of regional packages 
by combining such purely local markets as cities ; in South 
Georgia. 

For this reason the growth of the Georgia Group of 
newspapers appears to be a media package that will be 
imitated in other parts of the country. It was put to- 
gether by The Branham Company, made up to start of 
three newspapers that it represents in South Georgia: the 
Augusta Chronicle Herald, the Columbus Ledger Enquirer, 
and the Macon News Telegraph. On October 1, the Sa- 
vannah News Press (switching for representation from 
Ward Griffith Co. to Branham) joins the group. The re- 
sult is a four-newspaper package, presented as covering 
10 per cent or better of the people in the southern Georgia 
counties where 1,800,000 people live. The four-paper buy 


is discounted at 6 per cent under the price for all 
bought singly ($1.25 instead of $1.33 daily). 

The objective, according to Branham, is to be 
competitive both with TV and with the new region 
splits of magazines—rather than to compete with oth 
newspapers (like the Atlanta Constitution Journal). 
while more splits in magazines take place. Most 
are: East and Central editions of Better Homes and 
ens, starting October; four more editions of TV 
(raising its regionals to 60), starting September 2 
Florida, New Mexico, Minnesota, and the Dakotas, | 
stated in Mep1a/scope last month, Life adds an 
edition October 3, and Newsweek adds an Eastern 
tion September 26. 

In the farm field (traditionally split by regions) a 
choice of splits by states or in combined state groupi 
offered by eight Capper publications covering Kam 
Missouri, Michigan, Indiana, Ohio, Kentucky, Tenne 
and Pennsylvania. Effective Jaunary 1, these farm 
will move to identical page sizes and combination 
for various groupings. : 


NO STANDARD TRIM SIZE 

An attempt to secure agreement on standard trim size 
business publications with 7-by-10 inch type pa 
has been rejected by both the Association of Indus 
Advertisers and the Associated Business Public 
This rejection once again shelves a proposal that 
come up almost every year for the last 20. 

The two groups agree that, although standards 
sirable, they are impractical in business paper pub 
at the present time because of variations in f 
equipment. The most recent proposal, advanced | 
large industrial advertiser, was for fixing 8-1/2 } 
inches as standard trim size. This trim size is ge 
offset printing equipment, according to a report f 
by ABP. The 8-1/2-by-11 inch size is used widely 
ducing letterheads, bulletins, data sheets, and n 
But it is more common for business paper publi 
use an 8-1/4-by-11-1/4 inch trim size, more often 
able choice for flat-bed letterpress printing, the 
most used in the business paper field. Other com 
sizes include: 7 by 10, 8-5/16 by 11-1/8, 8If 
11-1/8. “dl 

One other possibility, however, grew out of 
vestigation. This is a new trim size to which m 
lishers could convert if standardization is a pressii 
This is a still smaller trim size: 8-1/4 by 10-7/8 
This size, according to ABP, is favorable in terms of the 
number of presses available “for business paper printing 
today and tomorrow.” 

The question of standard trim size for business pab- 
lications, however, is once more shelved. 
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MG FALL ADVERTISING SENSATION: @ SEPTEM- 
BER, 1960, sets an all-time high for linage and revenue 
over all previous Septembers. (The issue is up 67.5% in lin- 
age, 87.4% in revenue over last September—another breath- 
taking gain upon a previous gain.) 

*SEPTEMBER, 1960, caps an all-time high third-quarter: 
4.9% ahead of the same three-month period in 1959. This 
tecord-breaking September also rounds out the biggest nine- 
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month linage picture in all of McCall’s history! 

e SEPTEMBER, 1960, marks fifteen months in a row of 
gains, and three months in a row of gains upon gains .. . in 
revenue, in columns. McCall's, consistently the most exciting 
magazine in the women’s service field, is the only major maga- 
zine that, in every single issue, for fifteen solid months in a 
row, has shown advertising gains—and sizeable gains to boot! 
McCall’s: First Magazine For Women. 
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ama a The Big WLW radio wor d 


with audience among 
top 10 in America 
and first in Cincinnati 


World's Highest Fidelity 
Radio Station 38th year on the air 


+ 


L Croley Bropdcasting Corporation, a division of Aveo” 
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One... and only 
| newspaper 
covers this 
market of 

over > million 
people .. . the 


Independent 
Press- Telegram 


Let it do the powerful 
sales job you want from 


your advertising in the 

Southern portion of the 
Los Angeles-Long Beach 
Metropolitan Area. 





Independent 


Morning Evening Sunday 
LONG BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
THE INTERNATIONAL CITY 
Represented nationally by 
RIDDER-JOHNS, INC 


MEMBER METRO COMICS GRouPr 





Rate Race? . . . From the number 
of magazine rate increases that have 
been announced recently, there seems 
to be some indication that magazines 
are taking lightly the unhappy com- 
ments by advertisers about the cost 
situation. While some of the maga- 
zines’ higher rates have been brought 
about by increases in full-price news- 
stand sales, many of them are still the 
consequence of cut-rate newsstand 
and subscription circulation in- 
creases. The old term, “circulation 
race” seems to be changing to “rate 
race.” It all makes one wonder how 
far the rates will go up. 


New Tool . . . It won't be long be- 
fore we'll know whether we'll have 
confusion or clarity as a result of the 
introduction of A. C. Nielsen’s new 
television and magazine audience 
study. Meant to be helpful in estab- 
lishing future media buying patterns, 
there are bound to be some who will 
quarrel with the study technique and 
try to compare the magazine data 


with that now published by Starch. 


TV Switch . . . The old network 
option time wrangle not only seems 
to have simmered down, but also 
may possibly be going into reverse. 
With networks having had a prob- 
lem selling prime time before 8 
P.M., there seems to be a possibility 
that they may be willing to relinquish 
some of it. It would be an interesting 
development to now have the affili- 
ates change their minds about the 
whole thing, and try to hold the net- 
works to their present time periods. 


Women’s Influence . . . The 
Condé Nast group has been waging 
a strong campaign aimed at auto- 
mobile manufacturers and their agen- 
cies to induce them to advertise their 
new cars in the group. What appar- 


ently stirred Condé Nast was th 
large volume of research done by th 
automobile manufacturers them 
selves, and others, which proves th 
tremendous influence of women jp 
the purchase of new cars. It seem 
that in spite of their accepted mr 
search, the automobile advertising 
decision-makers are not placing their 
advertising in the women’s field a 
much as they might. Chevrolet, with 
whopping sales, is the exception 
This looks like another case of per. 
sonal non-exposure to certain media 
overruling the value of possible in 
creased sales. 


Retail Rates . . . According to J. 
Sawyer, vice president of Sawyer 
Ferguson-Walker, the retail vs. m 
tional rate situation is again reaching 
the boiling point. Past arguments o 
this hot subject have always wound 
up like a dog chasing his tail. This 
might make an interesting topic for 
discussion between newspaper pub 
lishers and national advertisers @ 
the next A.N.P.A. convention. 


TV Scrap .. . Future developments 
in network daytime television tim 
sales should become more and mort 
exciting. While the late-starting ABC 
network was setting a low cost pat 
and building its audience and accept 
ance, the other two networks seemel 
to be nonchalantly coasting along 
However, with ABC’s continued 
growth through improved program 
ing, expanded station clearance, and 
still the right price, the other nt 
works are beginning to show som 
concern. This concern has 
brought about some daytime cost 
ductions with indications that 
may be more. How far the tug of # 
will go may depend on how 
ABC costs go up toward closing t 


price gap. 
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THE PLUMS 


and the pick of America’s advertisers come tumbling into WPAT because when it comes to moving mer- 
chandise we’re the berries! That’s why, season after season, the men who make and market America’s 
leading products advertise on our station. Gauge it any way you will, commercials get results on 
WPAT. The past three year’s renewals alone are the proof of the pudding. Since 1958, more than 
1% of all our national advertisers have continued to buy WPAT and WPAT-FM. This year, 95% of all 
our national advertisers are renewing with our station. Plumb the significance of those statistics and 
the following list of only some of the advertisers who, in 1958, in 1959 and again in 1960, have found 
how fruitful it can be to advertise consistently on RADIO STATION WPAT 


Abbotts Dairies, inc. | American Artists Group American Stores | American Tobacco Co. Arnold Bakers, inc. Atlantic Refining 
Co., The Ballantine & Sons, P. Bank For Savings, The Borden Company, The Breyer’s ice Cream Brogan-Cadillac- 
Oldsmobile Co. Canada Dry Corp. Castro Convertibles Chrysler Corp. Coca-Cola Co., The Consolidated Cigar Sales Co., Inc. 
Crown Central Petroleum Corp. Esso Standard Oil Co. Ferrara Confectionery Co. _Fiorists’ Telegraph Delivery Association Ford 
Motor Co. General Motors Corp. Good Humor Corp. Goodman & Sons, Inc., A. Gordon Baking Co. Great Atlantic & Pacific 
TeaCo. Grand Union Co., The Hoffman Beverage Co. HowardClothes K.L. M. Royal Dutch Air Lines Krueger Brewing Co., G. 
Liggett & Myers Tobacco Co. Loew's, inc. _Lorillard Co., P. Macy, R. H.,&Co. | Magnetic RecordingCo. Miles Laboratories, inc. 
Miller Brewing Co. Nestle Co., The New Jersey Bank and Trust Co. New Jersey Bell Telephone Co. New York Herald 
Tribune, Inc. Northeast Airlines, Inc. Northwest Orient Airlines Radio City Music Hall Ray-O-Vac Co. Rheem Manufacturing Co. 
Ripley Clothes River Brand Rice Mills, Inc. Scandinavian Airline System, Inc. Schaefer Brewing Co., TheF &M Seven-Up Company 
Frank G. Shattuck Co.  Shulton, Inc. | Standard Brands, inc. Tea Council of the U. S. A.,Inc. TidewaterOilCo. Trans Lux Theatres 
Trans World Airlines, inc. Twentieth Century Fox Film Corp. United Airlines, Inc. Warner Theatre Yonkers Raceway, Inc. 
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The 
Man 





Maury Malin 
Director of Advertising 
Ralston Purina Co 


“Purina ads are localized so that a 
farmer will be reading about another 
farmer who probably lives not more 
than a hundred miles away. Localiza- 
tion gets high reader interest, better 
copy readership, high believability.” 











The 


Results 





Local editing of THE On1o FARMER 
creates a climate of confidence among 
readers. They believe what they read 
because it’s right for their crops, their 
soil, their state. 

When you add to local editorial 
support the STRAIGHT-LINE 
ADVERTISING techniques of local 
pictures and case histories, local prices 
and terms, local dealer listing... your 
sales message penetrates straight to 
the heart of this rich market — where 
farmer spendable income reaches 
$1,277,100,000 yearly! Want proof? 
Send for free folder. 


STRAIGHT-LINE 

ADVERTISING 

available also in — 

@ MICHIGAN FARMER 

@ PENNSYLVANIA FARMER 

@ THE INDIANA FARMER 

@ THE KENTUCKY FARMER 

@ THE TENNESSEE FARMER 
& HOMEMAKER 


Oko HRI 


Cleveland 14, Ohio 
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USES 219 PUBLICATIONS 


I take pleasure in reading Mept1a/- 
scope and profit from it. 

I am sending you a copy of our 
new company advertising round-up 
book for 1960. I send it to you as a 
matter of interest. We have found a 
device of this sort the most effective 
vehicle we can create to draw the 
company together in terms of inter- 
divisional cooperation and mutual 
understanding. This is not an easy 
assignment in a business as complex 
and widespread as ours. 

You will see by the list of publica- 
tions in which we advertise that we 
are large users of business papers. 
I believe that such industrial or trade 
books are becoming of increasing 
significance at the present time. I feel 
this is due to the fact that technologies 
are moving so rapidly in practically 
every field that it is becoming neces- 
sary for the alert business man to 
read the press to a far greater extent 
than he did in earlier days. It seems 
that many textbooks and reference 
pieces become out of date before they 
come off the press. 

H. D. Bissecy 
Vice president, Minneapolis-Honey- 
well Regulator Co., Minneapolis. 


Mr. Bissell’s 286-page book, the 
cover of which is illustrated, repro- 
duces the advertisements of the 23 
company divisions which have been 
or will be published in 1960. Attached 
to each advertisement is a list of the 
publications in which it appears. A 


Letters from Readers 










total of 219 publications is listed, q 
but 13 being business publication, 
Each section of this book is prefaced 
by a list of products represented by 
the advertisements in that section, 
The book is used by Honeywell sales. 
man to show a customer how this ad. 
vertising benefits his company and 
his industry. This is the seventy-fijih 
year of the company’s advertising 


The Editor. 











A GOOD SERVICE 


You rendered a good service when 
you published, in the July issue, th 
article by Morton J. Simon entitled 
“Media Have Right To Refuse Ques 
tionable Advertising.” 

I was reared in this atmosphere, 
and quite a few times in my publish 
ing days and later, in broadcasting 
I exercised that right. At the sam 
time, wherever possible, we tried tp 
show the advertiser how he could cor. 


rect his copy and make it acceptable 
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It had to be truthful and in good 
taste. 

I hope media people, as a whole, 5 
will face this problem, and recognir 
it and be strong enough to do som 
thing about it. I hope that the peopk The p 
in the media field will take on thiste § gt _p. 
sponsibility in larger numbers. ly § more 
some, it sounds difficult, but I cantl #  sus-de 
you from experience that it is the § Counti 
easiest way to run a media operation § Major 
I hope that all media people as wel 
as all people in advertising read th 
article by Mr. Simon. 

He points out that we are told thi acu | 
“advertising is on trial.” 1 would lie B GREATER § 
to change that a little bit and male 
the point that it is the “people inat OVERLAP 
vertising that are on trial—not adver 

GREATER M 





tising.” 





Epear Kosai 





New York. 






SATISFIED SUBSCRIBER 
I thought you might be interest! 
to hear some comments from a si 


fied subscriber. i 
I am fairly new to the advertitit 


world, having been associated 
Fain & Close Advertising Ageney™ 
not quite a year and a half. I 
my work immensely, and I feel 
(Continued on page 22 | 
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1960 CENSUS FACTS GIVE YOU A NEW LOOK AT 


America’s 14th market 
Minneapolis-St. Paul 


ton, 





















and 
fh THIRD IN PERCENTAGE FIRST IN PERCENTAGE 
= OF POPULATION GAIN OF SUBURBAN GAIN 

Between census years 1950 and 1960, the Min- The Minneapolis-St. Paul metropolitan area also 
a neapolis-St.Paul metropolitan area had a 28.3% had the HIGHEST percentage of gain in suburban 
e population increase! This gain ranked THIRD population, among the nation’s top 15 markets. 
‘’ among the nation’s top 15 markets—right behind Between 1950 and 1960, the suburbs more than 
ma Los Angeles-Long Beach and Washington, D. C. doubled, jumping 114.7%! 
phere. 
blish- 
isting. 
same 
ied to 
Id cor: 
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GREATER MINNEAPOLIS-GREATER HIGH CIRCULATION COVERAGE 
be ST. PAUL NOW 12 MILLION Homes** Minneapolis Per Cent 
, some — 
people f= The primary circle of influence of Minneapolis and ae 
thiste § St. Paul embraces all or part of 9 so, GREATER MINNEAPOLIS-ST. PAUL.. 443,342 286,519 65% 
wl § =sus-defined metropolitan area embraces only 5 _"s : 
4 counties.) The population share of each of these METROPOLITAN AREA (5 counties) 424,500 277,056 65% 
eration @ major areas is: GREATER MINNEAPOLIS ONLY .... 308,577 265,472 86% 
as wel SUBURBAN MINNEAPOLIS ONLY ... 79,328 88,569 100% 
read the Estimated Population* pens toeaty comet 
told that GREATER MINNEAPOLIS eee eee eee eee ee ee eee 1,056,214 HENNEPIN COUNTY a ON ee 252,000 229,723 1% 
a inneapolis 

— LS i. ctenidoecasbbgbubbbvetceesedi tin 563,104 “From 1240 Census praliminary date and April, 195%, estimates of the 
sle in ad: OVERLAP AREA Coo eee eeersesersessseseseseseessessesse 101,049 **Computed from current population figures through estimated average- 
ot adver Guiuins Gendt cet os March 20 from Audit Bureau of Circu 

GREATER MINNEAPOLIS-GREATER ST. PAUL eecccccccccccce 1,518,269 lations report for months ending March 31, “1960 : , 
Rn Kops 


Get the complete story about the nation's 14th market. Write: 


NEWSPAPER MARKETING ASSOCIATES MINNEAPOLIS STAR AND TRIBUNE 
Scolaro, Meeker & Scott Division (New York, Chicago, William A. Cordingley, National Advertising Manager, 
Philadelphia, Detroit). Minneapolis Star and Tribune, 425 Portland Avenue, 


Doyle & Hawley Division (Los Angeles, San Francisco). Minneapolis 15, Minnesota 











Minneapolis Star and Tribune 


EVENING MORNING & SUNDAY ® 


525,000 COMBINED DAILY - 660,000 SUNDAY i 
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(Continued from page 20) 


Mep1A/score has helped me a great 
deal in being able to discuss intelli- 
gently advertising programs with cli- 
ents. I first became acquainted with 
Mep1A/scope several months ago 
when I happened to be at one of the 
local television stations. I borrowed 
the copy, and read it from beginning 
to end. When the subscription form 


reached my desk a few weeks later, 
I immediately sent it in. Since then I 
have been able to enjoy a copy of my 
own without having to worry about 
returning borrowed copies. 

I feel that Mepia/score is of great 
value to anyone in the advertising 
field, no matter in what capacity he 
works. It is interestingly written, and 
I have yet to find an article that does 
not help me in some way. 

Bruce R. NELSON 

Fain & Close Advertising Agency, 

San Antonio, Tex. 





This P.A. Tells Us... 


THE ADS MEAN 
MORE IN 
REGIONAL 
PURCHASING 
MAGAZINES! 





WILLIAM L. WALLS 


Ithaca Gun Company, Ithaca, New York 


“The advertising is a big feature of our local purchasing 
magozine. With its very concentrated circulation, only those 
suppliers equipped and sincerely wanting to do business in 
this area place their advertising in it. You can be sure that 
@ company asking to serve you through its page is willing 
to help you with any supply problem. Their advertising 
identifies them with your area and indicates that they wish 
to participate in its growth just as you and your company 
plan to develop. The advertisers keep you informed of their 
progress so that you can take advantage of their new facili- 
ties and services.” 

“Our Local Purchasing Magazine has more between its 
covers to help me with my daily procurement and develop- 
ment for the future than any other job-related publication 
delivered to my desk.” 

Mr. Walls reads PURCHASOR, an Associated Purchasing Pub- 
lication covering upper New York State. His views are typical 
of P. A.’s across the country. They read their REGIONAL 
MAGAZINE FIRST. 


Investigate Our 
Central Billing System 


One order, one invoice for any combination of member pub- 
lications. Plates duplicated and distributed. Write for details. 


Reading Habits of Industrial 
Buyers — A 16-Page Report 


Results of 400 personal interviews—available on request. 





THE ASSOCIATED 
PURCHASING App i aga 
PUBLICATIONS “— 
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The Alabama Purchasor 
Birmingham 3, Alabama 
The Cincinnati Purchasor 
Cincinnati 3, Ohio 
Connecticut Purchasor 
Ansonia, Connecticut 





Agent 
Cleveland 13, Ohio 
New England Purchaser 
Boston 10, Massachusetts 
New York Purchasing Rev 
New York 5, New York 
North Central 
St. Paul 14, Minn. 
Oregon Purchasing News 
Portland 4, Oregon 
Pacific Purchasor 
San Francisco 5, California 


ene Purchasor 
Phi Iphia 2, Penna. 
Purchasor 

Syracuse 1, New York 
Southwestern 

Dallas 1, Texas 


Agent 
Los Angeles 14, California 
Washington 





Seattle 1, Washington 





REGIONAL READERSHIP 


I feel that most readership surveys 
are not wholly honest either in com. 
pleteness or in their questions. A coy. 
ple of years ago I had an embarrass. 
ing example of how an agency media 
man in New York brushed off a rr. 
gional publication because he said jt 
could give no proof of readership. He 
showed an elaborate professional syr. 
vey of one national drug magazine 
apparently establishing leadership jn 
reading. However, another space 
buyer at the next desk tossed over to 
him a similar professional study made 
by another drug paper indicating 
that it should be considered the one 
with first position in readership. 

Too many professional readership 
surveys knock the competitors of 
their sponsors rather than boost their 
own virtues. The comparisons of 
magazines, A,B,C, are becoming a 
joke among many agencies that like 
to accept readership surveys as con- 
structively informing rather than as 
something to hide behind in an arbi- 
trary selection of media. 

Leavitt C. Parsons 

Publisher, The Apothecary, Boston. 


HELP TO MEDIA DIRECTOR 


My first job in the agency busines 
has been to deal with media. This a 
signment has brought about my e& 
posure to many, many publications 
Mep1A/scope, however, immediately 
became my first interest. Being new 
in this business, it has helped me to 
grasp a better understanding of the 
many phases of the media field. | 
appreciate this publication very much. 

Since our agency did not takes 
subscription in Mept1A/scope until 
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this spring, I have found many of the 
issues of the past year or so missing 
from our files, which is to be & 
pected. You have been running 4 
series in the publication called, “Die 
tionary of Terms Useful to Buyers! 
Media.” Will it be possible to acquit 
a consolidated pamphlet of all te 
terms you have been printing in #* 
tions from this dictionary? 
Rosert D. MacDonald 

Media director, MacDonald-Co# 

Company, Chicago. 

In answer to Mr. MacDonalds 
question about the “Dictionary 
Terms Useful to Buyers of Medie 
Mep1A/scope will publish the com 
plete alphabet in a separate 
at the end of the year.—The Edite- 


Media/ scope, September I 415” x 1g . 
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nist  ...& technology vital to the men you must sell 
, be & 
nning ® @ propulsion @ dynamics 
4, “Die In the complex aerospace industry, e cledrenia © ilneiodiniies 
uyers of advances in one technology frequently create problems @ materials @ pneumatics/hydraulics 
, acquit § ™ the application of other technologies. So each man the magazine of . soo e rr convents 
acquir ° es @ guidance @ ground support 
t all the | Who makes technical decisions must be able to relate aerospace technologies @ testing —@ data processing 
¢ in # developments in all technologies to their possible effects 


m his own assigned area of responsibility. 


| in $pack/ AERONAUTICS your advertisements are read at 
rald-Coo FP the time your prospects are keeping abreast of technical 

advances — looking for answers to technical problems. 
Donald 


‘onary That's why ads in Spack/AERONAUTICS offering prod- Space /aeronau tics 


Media’ § “8 — — and corporate capabilities stimulate / 
action. 







com 
the A Conover-Mast Publication LN BP 
* a 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, New York 





415” x 18” print of this oil painting, especially conceived by Georg Meyerriecks for Space/ Aeronautics, is available without charge. 








TWO NEW 


“U.S.News & World Report” 


RESEARCH 
PROJECTS 


— conducted under the 
consultation facility of 
the Advertising Research 
Foundation — contributing 
valuable new data about 
“U.S.News & World Report” 


In this day of rising costs and budget 
squeezes, more and more advertisers are 
demanding detailed data on the numbers 
and kinds of people served by various 
media. And more and more of them are 
demanding that these facts be based on 
reliable research methods in order better 
to evaluate media claims. 

That’s why advertisers will be inter- 
ested in these two just-completed studies 
on “U.S.News & World Report” family 
characteristics. Both studies were con- 
ducted by Crossley, S-D Surveys, Inc. 
under the consultation facility of the 
Advertising Research Foundation. 





PROJECT 1—A national study conducted 
by mail measures certain characteristics 
of “U.S.News & World Report” families. 
This is the first study conducted under 
the consultation facility of the Adver- 
tising Research Foundation by any of the 





Announcing 


families 


This project furnishes data on 
“USN&WR” subscribers in these im- 
portant areas: age, marital status, annual 
family income, home ownership, automobile 
and air conditioning ownership and pur- 
chases, vacation and business travel habits, 
tire purchases, and the influence of the head 
of household on the leasing or purchase of 
cars and trucks. 





PROJECT 2—A basic research project 
conducted in Cleveland, Ohio, among 
“USN&WR” subscribers, using the same 
questionnaire as in the national study. 
The Cleveland project was made up of 
two studies. One was conducted by per- 
sonal interview—the other by mail. Both 
used identical questionnaires, the same 
sized samples, selected in identical ways, 
and were done at the same time.. 

The purpose of this basic research 
was “to determine the degree to which like 
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with equal reliability by personal interview 
and mail research.” To our knowledge, 
this is the first time a major inquiry m 
this important area has been conducted, 
What The ARF Is—And What It Does 

The Advertising Research Founda 
tion is anon-profit organization supported 
primarily by advertisers, advertising agen 
cies and advertising media. Founded ia 
1936 under the sponsorship of the AAAA 
and ANA, it now has some 300 organize 
tions in its membership. 

Its basic four-point program: 

1. Conduct fundamental research of 
industry-wide importance. 

2. Help advertisers, agencies and 
media obtain accurate and trustworthy 
information. 

3. Assist media to plan and conduct 
research which is readily accepted by their 
customers. 

4. Establish standards and improved 







































three major news magazines. data of a factual nature can be collected methods of research. tarrowing 
made the 
EEE $cc mark of d 
Here’s what the ARF says of the two projects: Here’s what Crossley, S-D Surveys says of the two projects: nation’s Je 
“In the opinion of the Committee, the national study contributes “At every step ‘U.S.News & World Report’ has not only accepted Institution 
valuable data about 'U.S.News & World Report’, while the ‘Cleveland our recommendations but has exhibited a desire to make of this work# architect 
Study’ contributes to a better understanding of techniques as related contribution to research thinking. On our part we Rave endeavored 7 S 
to the administration of mail studies. operate with meticulous care at all stages, from rigid control of the with keen 
“.,, the objectives, interviewing procedures, questionnaire, sample sampling procedures to a penetrating breakdown check of the results, “INSTITU 
design and method of reporting conform to the standards set forth in including comparative recontact of these questioned both by mail and 
the ARF's ‘Criteria for Marketing and Advertising Research’ "’. by personal interview.” and questic 
SL | 
Both studies will be valuable to media and marketing directors, research 
and space buyers alike. For your copy (or copies) write on company letterhead to 
William E. Robertson, Director of Marketing & Research, Advertising Depart- 
ment, “U.S.News & World Report”, 23rd & N Streets, N.W., Washington 7, D.G 
U.S.NEWS & WORLD REPORT 
Now more than 1,150,000 net paid circulation 
Advertising Offices: 45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. Other advertising offices in Boston, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, Cleveland, Detroit, Chicag® 
St. Louis, Los Angeles, San Francisco, Washington and London. 
mw Keda/scope, Sept 
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Cleopatra 
would have 
loved it... 


The judges did. Looking beyond the commonplace. . 
selecting the outstanding examples of good design . . . and 
uarrowing the final choices to the truly “inspired” has 
made the Institutions Interiors Award Program the hall- 
mak of design excellence in the Institutions field. The 
uation’s leading architects, designers and decorators of 
Institutions are quick to recognize this. A New England 
achitect states, ‘‘We look forward to this annual event 
with keen interest . . .”” And from an Oregon designer, 
“INSTITUTIONS Magazine has the courage to explore 
and question.” 

The pet frills and colors of the proprietor’s meddlesome 


CALL US.OR CONSULT Y 


MAGAZINE OF 


relatives are no longer acceptable as design patterns. 
A professional opinion is required to best achieve the 
exciting results made possible with the new fabrics, 
paints, furniture and accessories. 


Decorating Editor Madelin Severson, associate member 
A.I.D., N.S.LD., works closely with operators, manu- 
facturers and design experts. This contact plus her exclu- 
sive access to the hundreds of entries in the annual 
Institutions Interiors Award Program results in an unex- 
celled editorial product. If you sell contract furnishings 
your advertising belongs in INSTITUTIONS Magazine. 


OUR ADVERTISING AGENCY 


“ . 
° . 
fuse* 


MASS FEEDING/MASS HOUSING 


1801 PRAIRIE AVE., CHICAGO 16, ILL. 
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Our Altruism 
Backfired 


Now that the smoke of the political conven- 
tions in Los Angeles and Chicago has cleared 
away—and our local television reporting crews 
have returned to their home bases—we wish to 
report a statistic: 

Our stations were 100% successful in sell- 
ing coverage of both conventions in every Corin- 
thian market. 

We fielded a 14-man team—complementing 
CBS's superb national coverage—to achieve lo- 
cal and regional coverage, to tell an intensive 
story of our respective state delegations, and to 
view national events with local eyes. We did this 
with our eyes open, hardly daring to hope for 
extensive sponsorship, fully prepared to under- 
write the expense in the interest of service. The 
fact that we didn’t have to is a tribute to the 
enlightened local, regional and national sponsors 
who saw the prestige—and commercial—value of 
our local coverage. 

Among the comments: 


“Countless compliments attest that convention pro- 
grams gave us a prestige vehicle for primarily institu- 
tional messages. We feel that other advertisers through- 
out the country should watch this sort of thing carefully 
and evaluate its possible future value to themselves.” 
—Texas National Bank (Agency: Goodwin-Dan- 
nenbaum) on KHOU-TV, Houston. 


“Purchase of both conventions gave complete satura- 
tion of our market . . . KOTV spending lot of money 
and effort bringing local angle to our public. Excellent 
opportunity for advertising.” 
—Safeway Stores (Agency: Perry Ward Asso- 
ciates), co-sponsor with Conoco Gasoline (Ben- 
ton & Bowles), on KOTV, Tulsa. 


“Corinthian’s convention coverage gave us saturation 
with dominance, intense audience interest—and lots of 


family audience per dollar.” 
—Bonsib, Inc., agency for meat packer Peter Eck- 
rich & Son, on WANE-TV, Ft. Wayne. 


“Through KXTV’s locally oriented convention cover- 
age with Shell’s regular newscaster, Hank Thornley, 
people of Sacramento area will continue to associate 
Shell with important news presentation. This is an ideal 
combination of audience service and commercial im- 


et.” 
—Shell Oil Co. (J. Walter Thompson, San Fran- 
cisco) on KXTV, Sacramento. 


It is heartening to prove that good public af- 
fairs programming is also good business. Each 
Corinthian station will continue to explore op- 
portunities to bring such programming to the 
attention of sponsors who recognize that service 
and commercial effectiveness go hand in hand. 
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KOTV 
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KHOU-TV 
Houston (H-R) 


\ KXTV 
SACRAMENTO (H-R) 


a WANE-TV 
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Fort Wayne (H-R) 
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MOTIVES IN INDUSTRIAL BUYING 


In selling an industrial product, 
the seller must keep in mind the per- 
sonality factors of those having buy- 
ing influence. Providing product in- 
formation is not sufficient in all cases 
to make a sale. He must reassure the 
decision-maker that the choice is 
right, and he must, through personal 
and mass selling overcome some of 
the resistance factors in the personali- 
ties of the buyers. 

The findings [of study “Motives in 
Industrial Buying”| show that, on 
the average, six persons are con- 
cerned with an industrial purchase. 
Does your marketing effort reach all 
of them, one way or another? 

In this area, however, there are 
several unresolved questions. For ex- 
ample, shouldn’t we, as individual 
marketers, know something about the 
relative importance of each of the six 
persons who are involved in an indus- 
trial purchase? And, in each of these 
six minds, what is the relative im- 
portance of the rational and irra- 
tional factors which we know enter 
into the decision? For instance, is 
the rank order of these factors the 
same for a purchasing agent as for 
an engineer?—G. M. RoBerTson, 
manager of advertising administra- 
tion and research, General Electric 
Co. before American Marketing As- 
sociation, Minneapolis. 


AUDITS OF OUTDOOR PLANTS 


No marketing communications can 
be planned without complete and ac- 
curate information. We have to have 
the facts about the markets in which 
we would sell. Most of the facts that 
will be important to us and to our 
agency will be based on Traffic Au- 
dit Bureau figures. In order to plan 
for the most effective and efficient 
use of the medium, we have to know 
how many households related to car 
ownership we can reach, and with 
what frequency. These figures need 
to be examined in terms of actual and 
relative costs. 

Certainly, the industry is to be 
congratulated on the significant con- 
tribution it has made in sponsoring 
the research project by Wilbur Smith 
& Associates. This is a truly signifi- 
cant step forward! Now, if we can 





have location lists and monthly post- 
ing notices reported to agencies on 
a uniform basis for all plants, this 
too, will be most helpful. I would 
especially urge you as an industry— 
in order to make it easier for adver- . 
tisers and the agencies that represent 
us in buying outdoor—to adopt a 
standardized form for reporting in- 
formation and one that permits statis- 
tical comparison with other media.— 
Rosert M. Gray, advertising-sales 
promotion manager, Esso Standard 
Division, Humble Oil & Refining Co., 
before International Congress of Out- 
door Advertising, Toronto. 


NEWSPAPERS NEED RESEARCH 


It seems to me quite evident that 
one of the more important needs of 
newspapers is a searching motivation- 
al study of our present potential read- 
ers. 

We must have continuing research 
of reader habits, we must institute 
assiduous study of what the reader 
wants, and we must reappraise our 
editorial content against the findings. 

If we fail to accommodate this 
need, if we do not take positive steps 
to earn more time and attention, we 
are going to witness a gradual dissipa- 
tion of our editorial influence and 
economic position, and our electronic 
competitors will do everything possi- 
ble to hasten the process. 

It is purposeless, is it not, to de- 
bate the merits of television vs. news- 
papers? Is it not like arguing the 
merits of cows and horses, or chick- 
ens and pigs? We may be in the same 
barnyard, but we are entirely differ- 
ent kinds of critters. 

Nearly everybody reads newspa- 
pers. Nearly everyone looks at tele- 
vision. The masses have demonstrated 
in the most overwhelming way they 
want both. 

The real issue, then, is not how 
good one is or how bad the other, but 
who deserves the greater share of the 
national advertising budget. 

And this issue will be largely de- 
termined by which media can most 
effectively win people’s time and at- 
tention and exert the greater influ- 
ence in the American home.—JOHN 
K. Hersert, publisher, The American 

(Continued on page 30) 
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ow Sell The Mass M 
Efficiently 


reach more than 


1300 


men responsible for 


WAREHOUSING - TRANSPORTATION, 


HANDLING & SHIPPING ILLUSTRATED now provi 
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: ~ tind — - ————_——— complete coverage of the entire mass market ig broad e 
SIC Group Description Circulation : . >? ; ¥ IPPING IL 
handling, packaging and shipping equipment. i 
B (10-14) Mining 2,003 get total coverage that includes, not only the ito om 
C (15-17) Construction 3,464 aging and shipping function but now includes that n 
5 onehasinin housing, transportation and traffic as well. rema 
(20-32) Non-metal Processing 33,028 
(33-39) Metalworking 19.428 HANDLING & SHIPPING ILLUSTRATED takes le shipping 
— sales message to men throughout industry and¢ : 
E (40-49) Transportation, Communications ° of fi 
and Utilities 8.718 merce who are responsible for the movement og 
Ihe lowest 
F (50-59) Wholesale and Retail 11,809 Readers get the help they need to take mat field — 
a ee and products in and out of warehouses and ston 
TOTAL 7 4 M4 } 5 >. stun ; 
iain dabei and off their shipping docks on ihe way @ ss 
next destination. J 
awe Conti; 
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Bis broad editorial concept will make HANDLING & 


IPPING ILLUSTRATED more valuable than ever to 
mass market readers — and to your marketing. 
ii to this new value these basic advertising bene- 
s that remain unchallenged: 


The mass market circulation — over 75,000 — in 
heshipping, warehousing, material handling and 
Béckaging field; the broadest coverage you can buy. 


tlowest cost per thousand of any publication in 
field — even lower than the simplest direct 


imes-a-year frequency to give your campaign 
mie continuity at economical cost. 
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Don’t miss the opportunity to deliver your sales 
message to this vital market — make sure you in- 
clude HANDLING & SHIPPING ILLUSTRATED on your 
1961 advertising schedule. 


Handling: Shipping 1. uibedniens 


Established in 1952 as MATERIAL HANDLING ILLUSTRATED 


AN INDUSTRIAL PUBLISHING CORPORATION MAGAZINE 
812 Huron Road « Cleveland 15, Ohio / Offices: New York « Chicago « Los Angeles * London 
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Now — in Roanoke, Virginia 


C oR 
is available in this news- 
paper market that’s 


LARGER than 22 of the 
Nation’s top 100 markets. 








It is OVER TWICE as large as its Metro Area ranking indi- 
cates—OVER 2'% times as large a retail sales market—3 
TIMES as large a food market. The Roanoke Newspapers 
reach virtually all regular daily and Sunday 
newspaper readers in 61 cities and towns 
in 16 primary market counties plus 
9 others. 
AND NOW 

FULL COLOR 
IS AVAILABLE <4 











No. Bin the NATION in SUNDAY METRO SATURATION 


Home of the New Norfelk and Western Railway 


THE ROANOKE TIMES 
The Roanoke World-News 


National Representatives SAWYER + FERGUSON * WALKER (0. 








(Continued from page 27) 


Weekly, before International Circulg. 
tion Managers Association, Montreal, 


STORES AND NEWSPAPERS 


If you look back at the development 
of department stores and the growth 
of newspapers, you will find that both 
developments took place at the same 
time. It would be hard to see how re 
tailers could have progressed without 
communicating with their customers 
through the newspapers, and it would 
be difficult to imagine where the news. 
papers could have gotten the needed 
revenue without retailing. In fact 
over the past 25 years, the proportion 
of department, chain and specialty 
store advertising in relation to total 
newspaper advertising has climbed 
steadily upwards.—Epwarp F. Eneug, 
manager, sales promotion division, 
National Retail Merchants Associa. 
tion, before Newspaper Advertising 
Executives Association, San Frap 
cisco. 


MAJOR BREAKTHROUGH 


The new Wilbur Smith Study* has 
achieved a major breakthrough in 
knowledge of outdoor advertising cov- 
erage. 

Sponsored by the OAAA, the four- 
year study, which analyzed the tral- 
fic patterns of more than 2 million 
vehicles in 15 U. S. cities, has found 
the means to separate from the total 
traffic stream of a given area the dif- 
ferent cars which create it, and has 
made it possible for the first time to 
show the percentage of all cars within 
a market reached by outdoor show 
ings and the frequency with which 
they are reached. 

In Wilbur Smith’s work we havea 
study which for the first time identi 
fies outdoor’s reach in terms of mar 
ket households. This significant 
achievement enables the outdoor me 
dium to supply market data for ux 
by advertisers and advertising agen: 
cies comparable to that available 
from other media.—FRank R. Caw 
Jr., vice president and director o 
promotion and research, Outdoor A¢ 
vertising Incorporated, before Inter 
national Congress of Outdoor Ad- 
vertising, Toronto. 

*For a complete account of ti 
study see “What 2 Million Trafic 
Samples Tell About Markets-inlle 
tion,” by Wilbur S. Smith, Mepia- 
SCoPE, September 1959.—The Editot 
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Chicago research division 
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HARDWARE RETAILER 


first... because 


They read it 
here first 


and retailers and wholesalers in your prime hardware market get contin 


uing coverage of industry news from HARDWARE RETAILER. They look 





to it as their prime news source because its editorial and research stafi 
are newsmakers as well as reporters. Most of the industry’s biggest news 


developments start on the pages of HARDWARE RETAILER. 


Your basic trade choice... 
because it speaks with authority... it lends authority 


964 North Pennsylvania St. + Indianapolis 4, Ind. 





published by National Retail Hardware Association « 
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reports industry news 
e| it makes the news! 
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wat ws the editorial leader nt alli 


4 -? $ (Results of national study ma azin 
staf! in its f LOL wacttssiaana str pare 
news Which magazine is the best source of Hardware In- of fe ers 


dustry news? (For new products, selling trends, dealer 


news, selling helps, business news.) H AR } 4 
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I 20.5% ' 
See erine bee: 2% METAILER 
Answers to other survey questions editorial 
show a 2 to 1 preference for 
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where things are happening to keep 
business good...and make it better! 


Already open half-way through 
Tacoma, the new $35 million Tacoma- 
Seattle-Everett Freeway makes it 
easier for shoppers to reach downtown 
Tacoma. It’s another tangible example 
of what the market figures say: things 
are happening in Tacoma, to keep busi- 
ness good . . . and make it even better. 


So, when you’re planning a promotion 
—think twice about Tacoma. First, as 
a separate metropolitan area, vital to 
the total economy of the Puget Sound 
Circle. Second, as a market which can 
not be covered by any outside news- 
papers. Proof? Ask the man from 
Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company. 


The TACOMA NEWS TRIBUNE now delivering more than 85,000 daily 
Media/ scope, September 190 
















QUESTION: 


What is your biggest single problem 
in buying spot radio? 


CaTHERINE NoBLe, time buyer, Mc- 
Cann-Marschalk Company, N. Y.— 
One problem is getting a true profile 
of a station. Does it have a sound 
public service and news policy? Does 
it run a clean commercial operation? 
Is the music noisy or sweet? Many 
representatives can’t answer these 
specific ques- 
tions. When they 
can, their defini- 
tion of “‘good 
music” and ours 
don’t always jibe. 
When we request 
tapes we hear 
only the best . . . 
and frequently we fail to get them in 
time to listen before the schedule has 
to be ordered. Again, assuming we've 
placed some institutional announce- 
ments in a proper atmosphere, exten- 
sive program changes can occur sud- 
denly, and we may not discover them 
for weeks. 


Jerry Rettic, time-buyer, Grey Ad- 
vertising Agency, Inc.—One of the 
toughest problems is trying to deter- 
mine the value of a so-called “‘cov- 
erage,” or “area” station vs. those 


























that do an adequate job within a mar- 
ke’s metropolitan area only. What 
makes this difficult is the number of 
factors that must 
be balanced, one 
against the other. 
And the impor- 
tance of each fac- 
tor is different 
for every prod- 









f uct, even in the 















same market. 
These factors, to mention just a few, 
ilude distribution of the client’s 
woduct, the budget, dispersion of 
tlio households, and the number of 
dtions in a given market splitting 
tie total listening audience. 
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Louis E. REINHOL®, president, Rich- 
mond Advertising Service, Inc., 
Brooklyn, N. Y.—Our biggest spot 
radio problem is the fact that station 
rate cards and SRDS are merely 
guides. If a client wants announce- 
ments in a given time period, we 
don’t know whether there is actually 


time available. 
And, even when 
it is, we don't 


know whether we 
can use it be- 
cause of possible 
occupation of ad- 
jacent announce- 
ments by com- 
petitive products. It takes plenty of 
digging by us and by the station rep- 
resentatives to make sure that “avail- 
bilities” are both available and 
usable. 


PauLE SHAPIRO, media buyer, Mac- 
Manus, John & Adams, Inc., N. Y.— 
In preparing a multi-market spot 
radio campaign, buyers are literally 
flooded with “background” material 
from every station under considera- 
tion. We must rely on the program 
information supplied us by the sta- 
tion representa- 
tive to indicate 
the station’s “per- 
sonality” to its 
audience. It is 
these data which 
can help or hin- 
der our analysis 
of the station’s 
potential to sell our clients’ products. 
Unfortunately, station presentations 
very often include voluminous de- 
scriptions of each program and its 
announcers. The prohlem of evaluat- 
ing a station’s format and program- 
ing philosophy could be simplified if 
we were given shorter and more di- 
rect information. a 




















USEFUL FACTS ABOUT 


8 PLAYBOY 


the magazine with proven impact in 
the top-quality young male market 


EDITORIAL 
A bright colorful package of fine fiction, high humor, 
pretty girls, fashion and meaningful articles and 
features aimed at capturing the enthusiasm of the 
young man-about-business and the man-about-campus. 


CIRCULATION—1,090,908 

Editorial vitality is reflected by the largest news- 
stand sale of any 50c-or-over magazine. 6 mos. aver. 
806,580. In addition, Playboy has 186,695 subscribers. 
Total monthly cire. 993.275 ABC. Circulation is not 
forced. Advertisers are assured greater readership in 
Playboy—a magazine that readers buy rather than a 
magazine that buys readers. 


CIRCULATION QUALITY 
Playboy is now one of the family of over 50 magazines 
that is included in THE STARCH CONSUMER 
MAGAZINE REPORT—the one audience study that 
compares most leading consumer magazines by one 
common yardstick. Starch facts confirm Playboy's 
claim to the top-quality young male market: 


AGE 
29.6 is the median age of Playboy's male readers. 
64.6% of male readership is concentrated in the 18- 
34 age group. Only magazine in Starch Report with 
major concentration of male readership in the receptive 


18-34 bracket. 
INCOME 
The median income of the Playboy household is a 


high $8,150. 

MARITAL STATUS 
29.5% of the heads of Playboy houscholds have been 
married within the past five years, by far the highest 
percentage of newlyweds reported for any magazine. 


URBANITY 
52.7% of Playboy's circulation is in cities with more 
than 50,000 population, second only to The New 
Yorker among all national magazines. (ABC 12/31/59). 


APPAREL 
31.8% of the households where Playboy is read spent 
more than $500 for wearing apparel during past 12 


months. 

PHOTOGRAPHY 
83.4% of all Playboy households own a still camera, 
23.4% own a movie camera, 19.2% own a movie pro- 
jector, and 22.2% own a slide projector. 


TRAVEL 
24.8% of Playboy households spent over $200 on busi- 
ness travel during past 12 months. 33.0% spent over 
200 on vacation travel. 


AUTOMOBILES 
47.8 of every 100 Playboy households bought an 
automobile during the past 12 months. 5.0% of Play- 
boy households own three or more automobiles. These 
figures are highest reported by Starch for any men’s 


magazine. 

TOBACCO 
71.5% of all Playboy male readers smoke cigarettes. 
There are 93 male smokers reading every 100 copies 
of Playboy. Ne other magazine reported by Starch 
has a higher degree of readership by male smokers. 


LIQUOR 

84.2% of Playboy families drink or serve alcoholic 
beverages. Top figure for any magazine in Starch. 
76.9% of all Playboy households drink or serve beer, 
55.7%—wine, and 76.2%—whiskey . all three 
highest of any men’s magazine 

INSURANCE 
24.1% of Playboy households purchased (more) life 
insurance during the past 12 months, a characteristic 
of responsible stability. 

HOUSEWARES 
91.2 small electrical appliances were acquired new by 
every 100 Playboy households during the past 12 
months. 57 of every 100 of these units were acquired 
for the first time . . . both figures rated highest of 
all Starch surveyed magazines. More proof that the 
Playboy reader is at his peak period of purchasing. 


RADIO-TV-PHONOGRAPHS 
23.9% of Playboy households acquired a new radio 
and 14.1% acquired a new phonograph within the 
past 12 months—highest of any men’s magazine. 18.6% 
acquired a new TV set, highest of any magazine in 
the Starch report. 


RESPONS! VENESS 

One month after Broadstreet’s first ad ran in Playboy, 
they reported: ‘‘We have sold over 520 shirts by 
mail and the orders are still coming in... . am 
very happy both with the direct return on thls ad and 
the fact that Playboy has brought us new additions 
to our customer list." 

The Heath Company, manufacturers of hi-fi equip- 
ment, reports that in only seven months their 1/6 page 
ads in Playboy have produced 10,200 inquiries—25%@ 
more returns than their second ranking magazine pro- 
duced in nine months. 

The Diners’ Club, world-wide credit organization 
which uses Playboy to promote its travel plan, reports: 
“We have found that Playboy is one of our most 
effective means of reaching businessmen, particularly 
of the kind who will be requiring extensive travel 


services.”* 
PLAYBOY 


720 Fifth Avenue/New York/Ci 5-2620 
232 E. Ohio/Chicago/Mi 2-1000 
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Men of the Month in Media 


To Direct Media at JWT 


Richard P. Jones, media manager and 
vice president, continues to move up- 
ward at J. Walter Thompson Com- 
pany. His new title is media director. 
His new responsibilities are: top-level 
agency relations with media; client 
contact; new business. 

In all of these areas, Mr. Jones has 
already had considerable experience ; 
but the amount of time that he spends 


JWT’s Richard Jones: From media manager 
to media spokesman. 


representing his agency's point of 
view on media buying to outside 
groups will be greatly increased. 

His comments on some key issues 
are indicative of current thinking at 
J. Walter Thompson: 

On newspapers—“We are pleased that 
there seems to be a trend toward 
greater incentive for advertisers to 
use newspapers in greater frequency 
and volume. The best way for news- 
papers to go about it is through vol- 
ume discounts, but frequency dis- 
counts may also be helpful.” 

On outdoor—“The same problem as 
other media in an intensified way: to 
provide us with better yardsticks. We 
need figures on coverage and impact 
that can be used to compare.” 

On business papers—“We are fortu- 
nate in having a separate media group 
headed by Harold Wilt that handles 
business paper selection. He is making 
important progress toward the estab- 
lishment of a standard media data 
form.” 

On magazines and broadcast media— 
“We hope for finer yardsticks so that 
we can measure coverage of sales 
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potential rather than just homes. We 
want information on reading and 
viewing habits related to potential.” 

The media buying process, he be- 
lieves, will continue to become more 
scientific, but he sees no diminution 
for the use of judgment in media 
buying. The question always remains: 
What is the ability of this medium to 
stimulate action? The ability to an- 
swer this $64 question comes only 
with experience, according to Mr. 
Jones; and in this area he looks to the 
JWT associate media buyers to al- 
ways exercise the key decision-making 
function. 

Quiet and unassuming, Richard 
Jones came up the hard way. He 
skipped college to go directly into the 
outdoor department of D’Arcy in St. 
Louis, then to Leo Burnett in Chicago, 
and in 1955 to J. Walter Thompson. 
Lack of college diploma was apparent- 
ly no drawback to this hard-working, 
urbane gentleman from Mississippi; 
but he says, “If I were starting out 
today, I think lack of college would 
be a serious disadvantage.” 

His hobbies: the garden of a coun- 
try house on Long Island, and foreign 
travel. 


Boston Conference Leader 


Daniel Bloomfield has for the last 32 
years organized and managed one of 
the most unique business conventions 
in the world. This is the Boston Con- 
ference on Distribution. It has no 
members, represents no_ interested 
group of business men, takes no sides, 
passes no resolutions. But it has been, 
and continues to be—still under the 
direction of Mr. Bloomfield—a great 
influence on the businesses of market- 
ing and advertising. 

“The Boston Conference,” says Mr. 
Bloomfield, “is a non-profit inter- 
national forum on problems in the 
field of distribution. Its purpose is 
to provide an annual appraisal of the 
economic forces affecting the business 
of distribution of goods and services.” 
As befits this broad objective, it has 
drawn to its speaker’s platform men 
from all over the world and from all 
areas of business endeavor. Its sub- 
jects have been as varied as the years. 
And it has reflected, as no other meet- 


ing could, new thoughts, new ap- 


proaches, problems, and solutions, 
The first meeting in 1929 mirrored 
the stresses and strains of the retail. 
ing revolution that was then 
forged by chain store growth. In 1947 
the Conference made history with g 
demonstration of the first professional 
television show designed to merchap 
dise a product. In 1958 it focused ij 
attention on world trade and became 


an International Forum. 


Boston’s Daniel Bloomfield: Ready for 
Conference on Distribution. ; 


At the 32nd Annual Conference on 
next October 17 and 18 at the Boston 
Statler-Hilton, Mr. Bloomfield wil 
have on hand his usual outstanding 
line-up of pioneers in the fields of 
distribution and communication te 
use the meeting as the time for signif- 
cant announcements. Frederick R. 
Kappel, president of AT&T, is sched- 
uled to reveal some revolutionary new 
ideas in communication. The meeting 
will be official release time for a new 
around-the-world survey of export 
marketing opportunities made by the 
U. S. Department of Commerce. 

The energetic Mr. Bloomfield, now 
a visiting consultant on distribution 
at the Harvard Business School 
still the guiding light of the i 
“It's my baby,” he says 
chuckle, “and of course | am 
jealous of it. 

“How do I get the speakers? jt 
tell them that we make no payment; 
have no budget for travel cost; but 
do have a platform for men with# 
message that will help promote 
further interest in the importanee of 
distribution.” . 
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Only the Haywood Publishing group offers you 


©SPECIALIZED 9 COVERAGE 


OF TODAY'S 2 SEPARATE PACKAGING MARKETS 





























nce on Packagers of consumer products, merchandising-oriented, are Packagers of industrial products are protection-minded .. . 
Boston interested in package appeal, shelf action, volume-packaging concerned with product-safety during shipment, storage and 

ill economy. This specialized market buys 95% to 100% of such distribution. This specialized market buys 95% to 100% of 
d Ps products as folding cartons, bottles, cans, tubes, foils, etc. such products as carboys, drums, strapping, textile bags, etc. 
anding 
lds of 
ion to Tae ; ~e 
nif on CONSUMER PACKAGING Magazine gives you Specialized Coverage of 
signi al eae today’s $11 billion consumer packaging market. Its specialized editorial 


appeal captures top readership. Specialized, too, is its 27,000 circulation . . . 
thus permitting deeper penetration into these specific industries of greatest 
potential. Result: you get better coverage . . . at far lower cost per consumer 
packaging buyer! 

INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING Magazine offers Specialized Coverage of the 
$5.5 billion industrial packaging field. Here, too, specialized editorial assures 
intensive reader interest. And its specialized circulation of 20,000 industrial 
packaging buyers gives you maximum coverage, minimum waste... and 
lowest cost. 

Used in combination, CONSUMER PACKAGING and INDUSTRIAL 
PACKAGING give you Specialized Coverage of both packaging markets. 
Together, they deliver unduplicated coverage of over 44,000 key buyers 
(20% more than the nearest “‘shotgun” publication in the field!) And our 
new combination rates make CP plus IP a better buy than ever! 

FREE: New 16-page data books covering each of these specialized markets 
are available on request. For your copy of either or both of these booklets, 
write or phone today. 


HAYWOOD PUBLISHING COMPANY 


General, editorial, sales and advertising offices: 
6 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 2, Illinois « CEntral 6-3690 


Publishers of the complete packaging goup— CONSUMER PACKAGING + INDUSTRIAL PACKAGING * BOXBOARD CONTAINERS 
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“ .. the windup. ..the pitch ...in there!” Watch this boy 
market, it’s hot. We don’t talk too much about building brand 
preferences for future sales (though that’s true enough) 
because, all over America, there’s a retail revolution going @ 
right now — 11,770,000 boys are doing things and buying 
things on their own. Talk about independence! 8 million of 
them own records, 4 million buy hair tonic, 6 million have 
wrist watches, 4 million own cameras, and so it goes. It’s 
the hottest market for new sales... and it’s growing, 

and growing, and growing! We know we score all the way 
because there isn’t one magazine (adult, youth, you name it} 
that’s read by as many boys and as many of the more 
gregarious and (yes) influential boys as Boys’ Life. 

See the proof in our new Comparison Study of the Male 
Youth Audiences of Seven Magazines. 


BOYS’ LIFE TWO MILLION 


“ft 
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. Personnel organized for: 1) Analysis and 


planning; 2) Buying; 3) Collateral serv- 





ices. 





2. Six planners (called assistant media di- 





rectors—contact) assigned to accounts and 








responsible for their media strategy. 








3. Media planning unit for each account in- 





cludes a planner, the associate media di- 








rector to whom he reports, and the media 





director. 
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: TPS JUST NINE MONTHS since Herbert Zeltner made 
the big jump from assistant media director to media 
J ‘rettor of Lennen & Newell. In that time, the agency's 
veitl department has undergone basic changes. They 
He designed to put best brains at the disposal of every 
to place each man where he does best, and to re- 
eve buyers and planners of details. 
J e's a before-and-after story of the changes, with 
me why they were made. 
net il late last year,” says Adolph J. Toigo, president 
paid executive officer of Lennen & Newell, “our 
was organized along lines similar to 
tember 198 


Main Points in Lennen & Newell’s New Media Organization 


Will New Media Set-up 
at L& N 
Be Model for Other Agencies? 


tandard organization is dropped, 
added emphasis placed on planning and strategy. 





1. Two additional assistant media directors 


placed in charge of buying for print, 

broadcast, and outdoor. 

>. A ninth assistant media director in charge 
of collateral services, as research analysis, 
estimating, budget control, training, office 
management. 


Makes 


strongest talents in areas where they do 


6. Main single advantage: use of 


best and wherever the need arises. 





those of many other major agencies. 


ici deus Wachaskaiaaldles ecko.” (See Figure 
1 on next page.) 

“However,” continued Mr. Toigo, “we felt that 
the department was not building creatively for the 
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ORGANIZATION 


future. We started a major reorganization. 
The department’s new, functional structure 
stresses fundamental importance of media strat- 
egy and planning. In the future, this area of 
media planning will become increasingly im- 
portant and sophisticated as advertising volume 
grows, as the media forms multiply, and as the 
data available for proper media evaluation 
become more complex and numerous. 


Procter & Gamble Background 


Mr. Zeltner came to L&N in 1956 after four 
years at Procter & Gamble’s Cincinnati head- 
quarters. He was one of the media supervisors 
under the previous set-up at Lennen & Newell. 

Incidentally, 31-year-old Herbert Zeltner led 
the recent parade of young men to top agency 
posts in today’s more complex media situation. 
Just this spring, Herbert D. Maneloveg, 35, 
took charge of BBDO’s nationwide media op- 
eration, and 35-year-old Robert Wulfhorst 
moved from Dancer-Fitzgerald-Sample to be- 
come vice president and director of media and 
research for Needham, Louis and Brorby’s 
New York office. These men have in common, 
in addition to youth, experience with Procter 
& Gamble or one of its agencies. 

Mr. Zeltner spent a good deal of his 
time at P&G working closely with eight of 
the soap giant’s agencies. Part of the time 
he served as a media supervisor, where he had 
the opportunity to observe each agency’s media 
operation. 

As media supervisor, and later as vice presi- 
dent and assistant media director at L&N, he 
also took a good look at the disadvantages as 
well as advantages of his own agency’s system. 
This as Mr. Zeltner describes it, was, in effect, 
a series of individual media departments, each 
working on its own accounts, Its disadvantages 


are discussed on the next page. 
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ORGANIZATION 


— 


Disadvantages of Old Organization 


e No overall control at the top. 

e Services of the best media minds were available only 
to those accounts to which they were assigned. 

e One media account group could be overworked, 
while members of another had little to do. No pool of 
buying talent was available for emergencies. 

e Buyers, some earning more than $10,000 a year, 
were spending too much time doing their own estimating 
and detail work. 

e No central source was available for such collateral 
services as media analysis or budget control. Media re- 
search was completely under the agency’s research de- 
partment, not always available when needed. 

e Little opportunity existed to attract the type of per- 
sonnel needed to cope with today’s complex media prob- 
lems and train them accordingly. 

e Too few executives were endowed with both analyti- 
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MEDIA PLANS GROUP |: Each account at Lennen & Newell has one to map media sirsiegy, 
draft supporting logic. Members are: one of the associate media directors for planning 
(here, on left, Jan van Emmerik), Mr. Zeltner, center (who serves on all), and the accounts 
planner, or assistant media director-contact (at right, Martin Narva). 





cal minds and breadth of experience required for doct- 





mentation and planning of media and marketing strategy. 
Nor did they possess the natural flair for administration, 
dealing with people, and negotiation required of the expet 
buyer on the firing line. 

As Mr. Zeltner puts it, “These two talents seldom go 
together. We need both constantly. One is wasting lis 
time trying to perform the function natural to the oie. 
This is just one type of specialization we have encourage! 
under our new system.” 

To solve these problems, Mr. Zeltner reorganize 
the media department so as to place everym® 
where he could most effectively contribute to th 
three major parts of the media function: 

1. Analysis and Planning 
2. Buying 
3. Collateral services 


(Continued on page 52) 
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Alice in Numberland 


CHAPTER I 


MWhen I use a word,” Humpty Dumpty said... 


choose it to mean—neither more nor less.” 
“The question is,” said Alice, “whether you 
can make words mean so many 
different things.’ 
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Likewise, it might also be asked 
whether a product made of words— 
a magazine—can really communi- 
cate when it has to be all things to 
all kinds of readers. Further, can a 
magazine be equally exciting to a 
man in a steel mill, a man in a tool 
and die shop, and a man in a high 
volume production plant? We think 
not. 


PRODUCTION ’s circulation is 
concentrated 99.1% in metalwork- 
ing plants utilizing repetitive 
manufacturing techniques. Edi- 
torial, therefore, is written to fill 
the needs of this one select audience 
. .. an audience that purchases over 
85% of all metalworking equip- 
ment, materials and supplies. 


Writing for one audience, PRO- 
DUCTION editors utilize reader- 
oriented techniques that provide 
readers with useful and timely 
information. One source is PRO- 
DUCTION’s Forum of Manufac- 


Humpty Dumpty 


“jt means just what | 





turing Interests. Here, continual 
surveys reveal the types of articles 
that will best help readers in their 
work. Another example, the PRO- 
DUCTION Round Table, has for 
over 16 years alerted readers to 
new trends and ideas for improving 
manufacturing efficiency. Adher- 
ence to PRODUCTION ’s editorial 
purpose—“. . . to recognize and to 
fulfill, the special needs of engi- 
neers and managers who are 
concerned with improved manu- 
facturing efficiency, costs and 
quality in mass production metal- 
working plants”—will attract over 
31,000 influential and attentive 
customers and prospects to your 
advertisement each month. 


With PRODUCTION, there is no 
wonderland of superlatives, no 
frantic circulation numberland 
(and, incidentally, no 1961 rate 
increases)—just good, progressive 
publishing directed to America’s 
largest industrial market. 
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PRODUCTION 


the magazine of manufacturing 
Bramson Publishing Company, Box 1, Birmingham, Michigan 
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(Continued from page 50) 

Each of the six planners (officially, assistant media 
director-contact) is assigned to one or more accounts for 
whose media strategy he is responsible. He is liaison 
between his account group and the client, and between 
his account group and the media planning unit within the 
media department. The latter, for each account, is a 
three-man unit including the planner, his immediate 
supervisor, the associate media director for planning to 
whom he reports (either Jan Van Emmerik or Emil 
Bertolino), and Mr. Zeltner. 

Considering client needs and the planner’s own docu- 
mentation and analysis, this group creates the media 
strategy for an account. This strategy is presented to the 
account group by the planner, who, in Mr. Zeltner’s words, 
“js the media man that the client can call his own.” 

A glance at the new chart shows that none of 
the six planners is responsible for administering 
the work of buyers, estimators, and detail clerks 
assigned to his individual accounts. 

For such administration, the planner relies on Frank 
Howlett, assistant media director for broadcast buying. 
and Louis Spino, assistant media director in charge of 
print and outdoor buying. For such collateral services 
as estimating and media analysis, the planner goes to 
Mort Keshin, assistant media director for services. 

An important measure of the planner’s executive ability 
is his capacity to pull the work for his account out of 
each of these sections to his satisfaction, and, on time. 
It is to the credit of both the effectiveness of the new 
streamlined media organization and to the men who 
operate it, that in its nine months Mr. Zeltner has yet to 
be called upon to adjudicate a dispute between a planner 
and the head of a buying or service group. 

Mr. Zeltner emphasizes that the successful analysis and 
planning of media and market strategy, accomplished 
daily by his six assistant media directors-contact, requires 
a broad background of experience and the knowledge 
of all phases of marketing. 


Media a Part of Marketing 


“Lennen & Newell,” he says, “does not merely 
create and place advertisements or commercials. 
Our media planners have to function as part of 
an advertising-planning-marketing-research service 
group whose overall function is to take a product 
from birth to profitable maturity in the market.” 

These men and their immediate supervisors must often 
act independently, since Mr. Zeltner puts in a good share 
of his time serving on the agency plans board. 

Comments Mr. Toigo: “The men now handling media 
planning and development for L&N have been selected for 
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their ability to cope with the increasingly streny 
quirements of their positions. They are an impo 
of our entire agency team, and as such, play ang 
role in the total market planning for all L&N cliegj 

When planning departmental action not conce 
media strategy for a particular account, say a m 
making recommendations for a major media 
purchase, or determining agency policy on loca 
national rates, a second type of media planning] 
is called into the media conference room ove 
the corner of Fifth and 47th. Here, in addition] 
six planners and their supervisors, the two ass 
media directors, Mr. Zeltner also has the advice of ¥ 
Howlett, Spino, and Keshin. Thus, says Mr. Zeltney 
benefit from the thinking of our buying and 
experts, as well as of our planners.” 

















How Buying Is Administered : 

Both Mr. Howlett, in charge of broadcast buying 
Mr. Spino, in charge of print and outdoor buying, 
two primary responsibilities. 

First responsibility is to administer the 17 
specialists reporting to them and assigned to i 
accounts, and the assistant buyers who are shifted 
account to account as needed. Should difficulties @ 
respect to buying on a particular account, the a6 
planner can go to Mr. Spino or Mr. Howlett for ai 
tative opinion. 

Their second responsibility is to review each buyy 
to reduce the buyer’s autonomy, but to make sure 
every purchase reflects agency policy and principles 
carrying out their two functions, Mr. Howlett is assisted 
by Robert Kelly, senior broadcast buyer; Mr. Spinois Office 
helped by his senior print buyer, Arthur Ude. The latter 
has been with Lennen & Newell or its predecessors for 3! | @Mpé 
years. 

Mr. Zeltner stresses that the work of the buyers ther 
selves is by no means mechanical. 

“The type of buyer we look for,” declares I. 
Zeltner, “is the man whose contacts, experientt, 
and personality enable him to squeeze $1.20 wort So 
of spots or space out of every dollar in a meds Detroit 
budget. This talent can’t be taught. It comes only wih] Market; 
long buying experience, coupled with the distinct hp aening 
of personality that separates an exceptional buyer fros News m 
an order-placer.” 

L&N’s broadcast buyers, in particular, are encourage 
to visit markets and stations across the country, “w# 
a life-sized picture of the market, get to know staliet 
managers personally, and to take a close look @ 
station’s traffic board. They pay particular attention 
upcoming renewal dates for the best time slots, s0 ¥" 

(Continued on page?’ 
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The other day we talked to a Detroit 
Office “rep” of a national magazine whose ad 
campaign had not run in The Detroit News. 

“I know that The News should have 
been our Detroit newspaper choice for 
that campaign,”’ he said, ‘‘but I wasn’t 
asked.’’ 

Sometimes from 700 miles away the 
Detroit market is likened to other major 
markets. But Detroit is different! It is an 


ening newspaper market. It is a Detroit 
News market. 


The News outsells the morning paper 
by 227,362 Sunday and 107,367 weekdays in 
the big-volume, densely-populated trading 
area. That’s why The News carries more ad- 
vertising than both other Detroit newspapers 
combined. 

Whether you’re selling media or med- 
icines, apples or appliances, ask your Detroit 
people which newspaper is best for your 
ads. They know Detroit’s preference for 
The News! 


Independently -researched facts about ihe Metropolitan Th e D i‘. t Fr oO i t N eC ws 


Detroit retail market, including population character- 


istics, sales patterns and newspaper coverage by in- 640,079 Sundays —480,673 Weekdays average for 6-month period ending 3/31/60 filed with ABC 


(me, occupation and ethnic groups, are available on 


request New York Office: Suite 1237,60£.42nd St. . Chicage Office: 435 N. Michigan Ave., Tribune Tower 
Pacific Office: 785 Market St.,San Francisco , Miami Beach: The Leonard Co., 311 Lincoln Road 


Kedia/ scope, September 1960 
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The p 
MEDIA PLANS GROUP Il: Decides Lennen & Newell's overall media depot § thorough 
ment operating policy. Includes: account planners, their supervisors, research dium th: 
and buying chiefs, and Mr. Zeltner. See outline below for who's whe. 
the consi 
in detail 
od ‘ In th 
(Continued from page 52) includ . 
’ . r ’ : ° . ° udes ; 
know what’s opening up when. There’s no substitute for so too have the various research services available to aa 
this experience behind a desk in New York.” the media analyst. 4 
We: : where ad 
“New services, such as TV-Q come into being. Estab Shots y 
Importance of Collateral Services lished services, Trendex and ARB, come up with new weak, bec 
The growing importance of collateral services eae a5 pape ea Z eae wire pots in a 
has been recognized. These support the planning and — a oa beg Ae ny a o . ; In the « 
speci st. servi rial avail & siyos: 
buying functions, ranging from research analysis and ae eee ri mateo - Wits /_ hich is uation, 
estimating to budget control, training, and office manage- wanted ed ce ers fas ~. <i = ak pethaps Co 
ment. Their importance was considered in setting up a Bete: a aeeny sbi $5 ere 35 Pe the if ano 
separate service section under Mort Keshin, assistant _— aneaian ds And I've only mentioned the first hs tthow. 
niin, dian of new services that come to mind. There are dozens. § For dat, 
specifically serving media analysis. It takes the full time ff lak Safirsy 


Under the old system, analysis of media data was 
either done by the buyers themselves, their supervisors, 
or by members of the agency’s research department upon 
request. “But,” says Mr. Zeltner, “just as the broad 
spectrum of media offered to the advertiser today has 
grown in quantity, diversity, flexibility, and complexity, 
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of our nine specialists in media analysis, plus the services 
of the media section of the agency’s research department, 
to sift through the data available from services and from 
media themselves, and determine what is useful and what 
is not.” 


Media/ scope, September 19 
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Media analysis is just one of the functions under Mr. 

Keshin’s services division. Another is budget control— 
operation independent of the planning, buying, and 
imating functions. This section makes monthly reports 
all accounts, making sure that plans, estimates, and 
s stay within the budget. 

' Records necessary for billing clients and paying media 
handled with the direction of Agnes O’Shaughnessy. 
box on the chart labeled “Office Management” refers 
21 secretaries, typists, comptometer operators, and 
act and file clerks under Marc Spaeth. 


nctioning on a Packaged Product 


' Here’s how the new set-up works on a typical 
‘packaged grocery product with national distribu- 
oS . 


| Planning for a new campaign to break this fall might 
fn in March or April. The media planner assigned to 
with the account group, and his supervisor, Mr. 
Emmerik or Mr. Bertolino, meets with account and 
executives to thresh out a tentative working budget. 
budget is based on campaign objectives, creative 
pach, and primary prospects for the product in ques- 
Such a working plan and budget are also based on 
inuous market-by-market study of changes in sales 
ume, share of market, consumer profile, and so on. 

The planner drafts a recommended media plan, with a 
thorough discussion of alternatives, covering every me- 
dium that could conceivably help carry the message to 
the consumer. Purpose of this tentative plan is to account 
in detail for every dollar of the working budget. 

In the area of network television, for instance, the plan 
includes analyses of what is likely to be available on the 
ttworks this fall. It considers product distribution, 
where additional support may be needed to shore up 
markets where audience of a particular program may be 
weak, because of variation in local popularity or weak 
pots in a station line-up. 

In the case of products involved in a multiple-agency 
ituation, consideration is given to corporate programs, 
pthaps controlled by other agencies, that may be avail- 
dle if another brand, marketed by the same client, leaves 
ithow. 

For data documenting this plan, the planner goes to 
luk Safirstein, manager of the media services group, with 
“outline of the plan, campaign objectives, and working 





Under Mr. Safirstein’s direction, Francine McFarland 
out all published material on print media that relates 
the planner’s product. 
‘ope, September 1960 
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Larry Birdsall does the same for broadcast. Such 
material includes reports from syndicated research serv- 
ices, tear sheets from trade publications, and records of 
various media used by other clients with similar ob- 
jectives. It also includes special analyses of all these 
data, produced both by Mr. Keshin’s media analysis 
group and by the media section of L&N’s research de- 
partment. In special instances, Nielsen or other services 
may be commissioned to produce a special study for 
the product. 

Claire Kelly is responsible for information on competi- 
tive expenditures for use in planners’ recommended 
media plan. Jerry Miller supervises the media detail 
group, which tabulates everything from county-by-county 
audiences of various media to total cost estimates for 
projected newspaper and spot broadcast schedules. 


Tentative Media Recommendation 


End product of all this fact-gathering is the tenta- 
tive media recommendation. This is usually a bulky 
(Continued on page 58) 





1. Arthur Hemstead, istant media director; 2. Jan van Emmerik, associ- 
ate media director, planning; 3. Frank Howlett, assistant media director 
for broadcast buying; 4. Herbert Zeltner, vice president and media direc- 
tor; 5. Emil Bertolino, associate media director, planning; 6. Paul Zappert, 
assistant media director; 7. Clark Ford, assistant media director; 8. Mort 
Keshin, assistant media director, services; 9. Martin Narva, assistant media 
director; 10. Louis Spino, assistant media director for print and outdoor 
buying; 11. William Chrisman, assistant media director. 
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CHILTON ARKETING 





tember 


» September 1960 


This new 


MARKETING ASSISTANCE PROGRAM 


booklet adds depth to 


your marketing strategy 


Now, under one cover, complete information on every 
marketing aid available from Chilton and its 18 outstanding 
business magazines. 

“A Guide to Chilton’s M-A-P” is a new 44-page booklet 
summarizing hundreds of studies, surveys, charts, maps, 
films, marketing guides, IBM card decks, and a wide range 
of marketing services compiled and kept up to date by 
Chilton Publications. 

This valuable marketing reference source is made possible 
because Chilton (1) maintains close contact with each 
market covered by its publications; (2) firmly believes that 
marketing assistance is a vital function of business maga- 
zines; and (3) has invested many years of effort and con- 
siderable sums of money in assembling its M-A-P. 

Here is specific help in setting up sales territories, finding 
the right buying influences, checking market and product 
potentials, establishing advertising and selling strategies. 

If you are, or could be, selling in any of the markets in- 
cluded in Chilton’s M-A-P, get your copy of this essential 
booklet now. Write for it ... or call a Chilton representative 
in your area. 


Chilton 


COMPANY 
Chestnut and 56th Streets- Philadelphia 39, Pa. 


[Nip P) 


Department Store Economist +» Hardware Age « The Spectator +» Automotive Industries 
Boot and Shoe Recorder « Gas « Motor Age « Commercial Car Journal» Butane-Propane News 
Electronic Industries « Aircraft & Missiles « The Iron Age « Optical Journal » Hardware World 
Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone + Distribution Age + Product Design & Development 
Food Engineering + Chilton Research Services + Business, Technical and Educational Books 


SSISTANCE PROGRAM 
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(Continued from page 55) 

document, containing the complete discussion leading to 
the recommendation and all necessary supporting docu- 
mentation. The plan includes complete descriptions of 
changes in each medium from year to year, as they relate 
to changes in the product’s marketing situation. And the 
plan itself is subject to numerous revisions, because of 
changes in media and product situations which can occur 
prior to final approval. 

Before buying begins, this plan runs a gauntlet of com- 
mittees from the product’s account group within the 
agency to product management at the client, Lennen & 
Newell’s plans board, and, finally, client top management. 

After revisions and approvals of final media recom- 
mendations up and down these administrative channels, 
buying can begin. 

The planner transmits requests for broadcast buying 
to Frank Howlett, chief broadcast supervisor, together 
with budget and market list. Mr. Howlett passes the 
information to the product’s time buyer, and assigns 
assistant buyers from the development group to help him. 

First action taken by the time buyer, after study- 
ing the data, is to prepare spot estimates for each 
market. With this information, the buyer and his two 
assistants start calling the representatives to request avail- 
abilities. When these are selected, and confirmed or re- 
placed, the final schedule is checked by Mr. Howlett. 
Station contracts are signed by the buyer. Continuing 
improvement of spot schedules, after initial placement, 
is then up to the buyer. The latter also handles station 
affidavits and make-goods. 

Using similar channels, the planner sends his request 
for newspaper and magazine buying to Mr. Spino, chief 
print supervisor. The latter assigns assistants to the 
product’s print buyer. After making estimates for 60 
newspapers covering 40 markets, the buyer selects and 
recommends newspapers and negotiates with representa- 
tives. Assistant buyers help to figure cost estimates, round 
up coverage data, and set schedules. They also check 
production and shipping instructions. And, in the heat 
of placing a large schedule in limited time, assistants 
help telephone the representatives. 


Media Education 


In addition to managing the basic service functions, 
which speed transmission of vital information and re- 
move much of the detail work from the backs of planner 
and buyer, Mr. Keshin is responsible for media education, 
both within and outside the department. 

Internally, education includes formal classes, once a 
week, and rotation of trainees among the three functions 
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of estimating, assisting buyers, and such detail work » 
rounding up coverage material, station line-ups, and other 
data. These new men are media’s development group, 

And, adds Mr. Zeltner, “Just as with our buyers, play 
ners, and analysts, there is no difference in status betwee 
holders of one job and another. I'll match holders 9 
every position in our department, in their function, wih 
the best any other agency can offer. Our people knoy 
this, and are proud of it. 

For both internal education and enlightenment of a. 
count personnel and clients, Mr. Keshin turns out a medig 
newsletter. First issue contained an explanation of th 
Politz study of advertising page exposure; an analysis 
of recent trends in spot TV buying; and a discussion of 
the growing flexibility of magazine coverage. 

These articles note trends and new approaches in th 
planning and buying of media. They also show how they 
can be best applied to specific needs of L&N clients, and 
what the most experienced media men in the agency think 
about them. 


Compensation of Personnel 


Another area in which Mr. Zeltner has done some 
careful development is compensation of personnel. 
Under the new system, salaries of all media personnd 
are reviewed by Mr. Zeltner and the supervisor concerned 
at six-, nine-, or 12-months’ intervals, depending on salary 
level. 

Both merit and seniority are considered, and the ind: 
vidual case is balanced against normal rate of increas 
and normal development of ability and contribution 
the departmental work load. Sum of all increases must be 
balanced against the department’s operating budget. 

While media’s new regime at Lennen & Newell mayo 
may not be the model for future reorganization of media 
departments in other agencies, Mr. Toigo is quite satisfied 
that the changes are improvements over the previow 
system. 

“Because our new streamlined media department per 
mits the strongest talents we have to operate and com 
tribute wherever the need may arise,” states Mr. Toigo, 
“we now have the advantage of the most careful planning 
and top professional control in all aspects of our media 
work. Equally important, the new structural organization 
sets the stage for a fast-moving, professional group which 
can meet the challenge of the exciting developments ahead 
in media strategy and buying.” 

Today, the agency handles approximately $86 million 
of advertising, and ranks twelfth in billing among oe 


agencies. 
Media/ scope, September 196 
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By Lee Andrews 


Vice president, Macfadden Publications 


of a. It may seem reactionary to be “class conscious” at this 

media Bate date in 20th Century America, but it’s rare good busi- 

of the ness! 

nalysis Today, business is becoming increasingly aware that 

sion of @ if its mass market products are to realize maximum sales 

success, it must understand, and properly interpret, the 

in th @ ™ajor differences that exist between social classes. 

os te A recent series of ‘authoritative studies by Social Re- 
»@ search, Inc. bring new light to bear on the sales approach 

ts, and . "or 

necessary to reach a particular, notably distinct, level of 


y i the nation’s cultural strata—the huge working class. 

A main key to understanding the sharp separation be- 
tween working class, or Wage Earner, families and 
“white-collar” families, the studies show, lies in the 

- choice of magazines read by each group. A significant 


proportion of young, Wage Earner housewives read mag- 
jonnel Fines like True Story, True Experience and True Ro- 
rsonte § mance—and little else. These young women largely re- 
ncernel § ject magazines whose frame of editorial reference is based 
n salary § on the needs, wants and mores of an older, more sophisti- 
cated, white collar audience. 

he ind: § Furthermore, Social Research found that women in 
ncrease @ these two social classes differ strikingly in their attitudes 
toward men, children and the family as a whole. Basi- 


ution to . F , 

oui ally, the researchers discovered, white collar magazine 
a waders tend: 1) to look upon men as being rather easily 
a handled—i.e., in terms of their power and strength; 2) to 
4 fel that husbands are dependent upon their wives in a 
f medi F score of ways; 3) to feel that men are not basically as 


satishied mature as women. 
previo! § On the other hand, Social Research found that True 
Swory readers tend to see men as more powerful figures: 
ent per § Motionally dominant, independent, and physically de- 
snd com § Manding. This male dominance, however, seems to be 
+. Toigo, § “Meentrated in the area of emotion. In financial and 
planning tousehold matters, the wife rules supreme. Traditional 
vr medi working class philosophy dictates that, while it is up to 
.  @ tan to earn the family money, it’s the woman’s specific 
anization a a 
which duty to manage and spend it wisely. 
ei shes! As far as children are concerned, both types of women 
nts te devoted mothers. The main difference between them 
ms to be that the white collar women are able objec- 
6 million itely to view the child as a social factor whom she must 
ng U.S tin for his future role in her kind of society. The Wage 
mother reacts more subjectively. Her child, she 
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The Woman Whose Husband 


How and what she buys is 
determined by her social and 
psychological characteristics. 


feels, does not have to achieve prominence, position or 
prestige, “just so long as he’s happy.” 

Finally, the structures of the two types of families dif- 
fer. First, Social Research describes the typical structure 
of a white collar magazine family, as the women they 
studied see it. 

Here, the mother considers herself the definite center 
of the family; the father as being somewhat divorced 
from the central relationship of mother to child, although 
still having an important role in the functioning of the 
total group. Moreover, she feels that her mother role 
tends to dominate her wife and woman role. 

In the True Story family, the woman views her feelings 
and obligations as a wife as being somewhat apart from 
her responsibilities and emotions as a mother. Since she 
sees her husband as more emotionally self-sufficient, she 
does not seem to feel that her mother role will necessarily 
stably tie her man down. 

There are other definitive differences between the two 
types of women. In sum they indicate that ‘business can 
best reach and sell different markets by selective use of 
national magazines. For, Social Research also confirms 
the fact that magazines attract audiences which can find 
self-identification in their contents. In magazines like 
True Story, familiar locales, “workaday” personalities, 
and simple, lucid language easily enable readers to feel 
personally involved. 

Because most business and executive famiiles are prob- 
ably middle-class and higher in origin, they display a 
general tendency to judge Wage Earner aims and pur- 
poses in terms of upper social class objectives. But, in 
that tendency are sown the seeds of marketing disillusion. 

For, in the final analysis, it is difficult for people of one 
social class to understand or influence those of another 
cultural level, to any marked degree, when they have 
little or no contact! Yet, working class America, properly 
understood, properly approached and properly sold, can 
add untold momentum to sales and profits! 





The findings of Social Research, Inc.'s studies are 
available in three brochures: “The Invisible Wall,” 
“The Familiar Stranger and “The Golden Triangle.” 
Write Dept. MS-2 or call TRUE STORY WOMEN’S 
GROUP, 205 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 





















Dollar for dollar in the first half of ’60, 
the Post had the greatest gain of any magazine... 


a cool 
$9,462,691\ 
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Magazines are sizzling, as more and , more advertisers say, “magazines first—becaus 
magazines last.” Hottest of all (cold cash talks!) is The Saturday Evening Post. m The Post’ 
gain for the first 26 issues was the biggest of all magazines— nearly $9% million —a blazing 20.2% 
increase over last year. The other big weekly’s 26-issue gain was $6,961,549 — a 10.7% increase.’ 
m For the same 26 issues, the Post is up 128 pages—a gain of 9.1% over last year. The other 
weekly is up 12 pages for this 26-week period.* m Our love affair with — 
readers is flaming, too... our circulation rate base zooms to 6,500,000 
in early 1961! @ Hot enough for you? It is if you’re in the Post! 


*SOURCE: PIB 
READERS TURN AND RETURN TO YOUR AD PAGE IN THE POST—THE HI-FREQUENCY WEEKLY! 
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there's 
no 
power 

like 

NEWSpower ., 

to get i 

your foot 

in the door! 


In Buffalo and its growing suburbs more doors are opened daily by the BUFFALO EVENING 
NEWS. 


In fact—— more than twice as many as the Buffalo morning newspaper. 

















This is NEWSpower! . . . the power of one newspaper to get into more homes, influence more 
opinion and motivate more buying. 

87% of Buffalo’s suburban homes, 83% of the city zone homes receive the NEWS daily. Com- 
pared to the 42% average of the morning paper in both areas you have better than a 2 to 1 
advantage with NEWSpower! 

NEWSpower gets your foot in the door. Its coverage adds power and potential to your sales 
message. The full impact of NEWSpower is revealed in the recent Carl J. Nelson Research 
study made of the vital and expanding Buffalo market. 


—<———S 
The results of this study are so conclusive and 
NEWS eee ih ang 
the statistics so convincing that we have put 


§ 
; ox them together in a compact, 24-page brochure. 
ps We'd be happy to send you a copy. Write us 
t 














direct or contact our national representatives 
BUFFALO EVENING NEWS 
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ann of America’s Great Newspapers 218 MAIN STREET © BUFFALO 2, N. Y. 


lak : a Represented nationally by 
1]  KELLY-SMITH Co. 


L i 760 Third Avenue, New York 17, N. ¥., YU 6-4433 
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NEW YORK PLANNERS (from left): Richard P. Jones, J. Walter Thomp- Jeanette LeBrecht, Grant Advertising, secretary; William B. Hinman, 


son, vice president; William E. Matthews, Young & Rubicam, president; 


Lambert & Feasley, treasurer. 


] Media Buyers Groups 
Formed in Last 3 Years 


e Organizations blossom coast-to-coast. 
e Indicate growing stature of media buyers and planners. 
e Dedicated to education, ethics, and exploratory projects. 


—. 1957 ROLLED IN, there were no formal as- 
sociations of media planners and buyers—at least 
wot in the United States. 

Today, seven groups flourish in six cities. 

Latest to organize is the San Francisco Media Round- 
ble. An organization “for media planners and buyers 
aly,” the group is concentrating on “the more provoca- 
live areas of media consideration,” those which are “too 
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big, too predictive, or too controversial to be part of our 
normal working days.” 

The San Francisco group, which held its first meeting 
June 21, has a unique leadership set-up. Two men, E. Pat- 
rick Healy, director of media relations and planning of 
Young & Rubicam’s San Francisco office, and Richard 
Clark, media director of Cunningham & Walsh, are this 
years permanent members of a three-man executive com- 
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mittee. Third member changes from meeting to meeting. 

Some 50 West Coast media buyers attended the initial 
gathering, a panel discussion whose non-buying guests 
were L. W. Lane, publisher of Sunset, and Thomas F. 
Buck, advertising director of McCall’s. 


New England Media Evaluators 


However, as they have throughout so much of our na- 
tion’s history, it was New England men who also pio- 
neered formation of associations of media buyers. The 
New England Media Evaluators’ Association, first group 
to formally back the suggestion of Walter E. Botthof, 
publisher of Mepia/score, for a nationwide association 
of buyers of media (“Who Wants An Association?” May 
1958 Mepta/scope) was formally organized September 
11, 1957, at the Abner Wheeler House in Framingham, 
Mass., starting with seven members. Today, the group 
has 23 members, all of whom are “agency personnel 
whose functions include media analysis.” Membership, 
representing 18 agencies, has a regional concentration 
in Boston, with the balance in Massachusetts, Connecticut, 
and Rhode Island. Approximately half of the members 
are women. 

Among other accomplishments, NEMEA, functioning 
primarily as a workshop, has adopted a resolution urging 
auditing of all publications and a 10-article charter, 
drafted by Jackson L. Parker, media director, Chirurg & 
Cairns, Inc., Boston, and NEMEA’s current chairman. 

Secretary-treasurer of the group is Alice M. Liddell, 
media supervisor of Kenyon & Eckhardt, Boston. 

Topics of this year’s quarterly meetings included: 
ethics in the media buyer-seller relationship; buying of 
classified newspaper advertising; recruitment. 

Next meeting, September 21, says Mr. Parker, “will be 
a departure from the usual routine.” At this meeting, two 
non-members will debate the subject of media measure- 
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CLEVELAND GROUP (seated left to 
Harry M. Freer, Carr Liggett A 

Heinz A. Stadthagen, Griswold 
Herbert G. Selby, Meldrum & 
William G. Chalkley, Fuller & Smith & Ross 
Henry H. Platek, Meldrum & Fewsmith; jo, 
H. Chesire, Fuller & Smith & Ross. A, 
(standing left to right): Michael W. Cartigy 
Carr Liggett; Ray Augustine, Griswoy 
Eshleman; Eli Farenchik, Fuller & Smith; 
Ross; Charles J. Lonsdale, Meldrum & fey. 
smith; Louis J. Boyce, Fuller & Smith & Roy 
Christopher Shanahan, Meldrum & fey 
smith. Not present for picture: Edmund ¢ 
Norwick, Fuller & Smith & Ross; C. Bae 
Hardy, Meldrum & Fewsmith. 


ment. At this meeting, too, NEMEA officers for 1961 wil 
be elected. 

New York City is the home of two groups, the Inter. 
national Media Buyers Association, and the New Yor 
Advertising Media Planners, largest of the seven, with 
108 members representing 50 agencies. 


New York Advertising Media Planners 
This year, NYAMP has held monthly meetings at th 


Midston House, where discussions covered a wide range 
of topics from “Relation of Media Selection to the Whok 
Business Purpose” to the advantages and disadvantage 
of automated or mechanized systems in media work. 

Meetings have been organized, for the most part, » 
that a panel of experts on the evening’s subject states the 
pros and cons of the topic, and then throws it out fr 
discussion from the floor. Guest panelists have include 
retail chain executives, personnel specialists, comptroller 
and systems analysts from top agencies, and, on one & 
casion, four account executives, fresh from a two-weels 
course at Harvard’s Graduate School of Business. 

The New York group adopted its by-laws and eledtel 
its first president, Newman F. McEvoy, senior vice pres 
dent and media director of Cunningham & Walsh, 
January 28, 1959. The group was formed, said Mr 
McEvoy, “to fill a need for better communication amom 
those responsible for the purchase of advertising spat 
and time.” 

By May 1959, the Planners had 70 members represetl 
ing 38 New York agencies. By last November, there wer 
94 members from 48 agencies. 

This January, Mr. McEvoy handed the reins of tt 
Planners to William E. Matthews, vice president and é 
rector of media relations at Young & Rubicam. Other@ 


ficers of NYAMP are: vice president, Richard P. Jone 
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yp. and director of media, J. Walter Thompson Co.; sec- 
retary, Jeanette LeBrecht, media buyer in the new U. S. 
headquarters of Grant Advertising, Inc.; and treasurer, 
William B. Hinman, media director, Lambert & Feasley. 





et After the summer hiatus, the Planners intend to resume 
Eshleman their monthly discussions this month. The group is also 
ha - emphasizing its continuing campaign for increased mem- 
nith; ke = bership “among appropriate people.” 

oss. Ale 
|. Corto, 

“a International Media Buyers 
‘ 
m & Few The International Media Buyers Association, also New 
“s = York-based, was the second group of media buyers to 
dmund § unite. 

C. Bree 


Organized April 15, 1958, the association now has a 
membership of 22 from 18 agencies in New York City. 
These 18 represent every major agency involved in inter- 
national advertising. 

With more U. S. firms seeking markets abroad, and the 
economic race with the Communist nations now recog- 
nized as a factor in our own security, the importance of 
1961 wil ® this group is expected to grow rapidly during the Sixties. 

In this connection, it is interesting to note that one of the 
he Inte @ quarterly meetings of the New England Media Evaluators’ 
ew You § Association, in May, was devoted to overseas advertising, 
en, wih § exploring “the problem of even knowing where to go for 
sources listing media available.” The New England group 
has offered to share information compiled at this meeting 
with other interested buyers. 

During the summer’s interruption in IMBA’s monthly 
; meetings, activity has continued in its drive for new mem- 
ide rang # bers, Heading this effort is membership chairman, Louise 
he Whol § Haut, of Kenyon & Eckhardt, who has been “checking 
dvantags Fon people who buy international media” for perhaps 25 
work. agencies and for the many companies marketing products 
t part, ® § or services overseas (also potential members of IMBA). 
states the In order to carry out its aim of “aiding members to 
it out fo F broaden their knowledge of all forms of world-wide 
» include! | media for the benefit of their respective agencies,” [MBA 
mptrolle | has heard guest speakers discuss subjects ranging from 
mn one B the Office of Certified Circulation to the importance of 











gs at the 





wo-weels B the overseas military market and theater-screen adver- PITTSBURGH EVALUATORS: (top): Edward L. Don- 
$8. tising abroad. The value of these meetings is borne out nelly of Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed, cur- 
. “ —" rent chairman; (center): Robert C. Pekarek of Fuller 
nd elece! § by their attendance—“99 per cent of capacity,” reports & Smith & Ress; (bottom): A. F. Berliner of U. S. 
vice pres the group’s secretary. Steel, prime movers in getting the group started. 


Walsh, In May 1959, IMBA formalized its constitution and 
said Mr § bylaws. Since then, the group has done more than listen 





jon amott § and learn. The group has written to Latin American news- Plans for next season, in addition to the membership 7 
sing 9p § papers, outlining the benefits of certified circulation on a drive, include continuation of its regular meetings. These 
tandard and reliable basis; and it has presented plans are designed to enlarge members’ knowledge of foreign 
represet for a cumulative audience measurement survey to two markets and their potential, as well as information re- ' 
there wer § “Mventions of Latin American broadcasters. lating to overseas media. Marketing intelligence sought : 
Current officers of the group are: president, Caroline by IMBA includes economic and demographic character- 
ins of the Sella, J. Walter Thompson; vice president, Mary Rod- istics of national populations and their segments, as they 
ont and gues, BBDO; secretary (for her second term), Karin relate to various individual product categories. Next 


llort, Foreign Advertising & Service Bureau; and treas- meeting is this month, at The New York Advertising 
wer, Consuelo Roman, Erwin Wasey, Ruthrauff & Ryan. Club. 


,. Other of 
i P. Jones 
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INTERNATIONAL BUYERS (seated from left): Karin Hiort, For- 
eign Advertising & Service Bureau, secretary; Caroline Stella, 
5. Walter Thompson, president; Mary Rodrigues, BBDO, vice 








OFFICERS IN NEW ENGLAND (ct top): Jocksor L. Porker of 
Chirurg & Cairns, cheirman; (at bottom) Alice M. Liddell 
of Kenyon & Eckhardt, secretory-treasurer. 








president. Standing ore Roland Gomez, Robert Otto & Co.; 
Lovise Haut, Kenyon & Eckhardt; C lo Roman, EWRA&R, 
treasurer; Cy Kagan, Gotham-Viadimir Advertising. 
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Chicago Agency Media Group P 
The Chicago Agency Media Group was organized in tisin 
September 1958, and held its first meeting in January Ager 
1959. It made contact with the New York and New Eng Mad 
land groups at the time for program ideas. Meetings were Jord 
held in the evening during the first year and a half of a 


operation, and outside speakers and guests were welcome. 
Starting this fall, however, meetings will be open to mem § yog 
bers only—with the exception of guest speakers. And 


meetings in 1960-61 will be luncheon discussion groups, In 
the hope being that, although limited in size, discussions Evalu 
will be candid. There are no non-agency members. Dues Buyer 
paying members as of August 1, numbered 17. : i, 

i 


The objectives are to develop policy-level discussions a 
of the broader aspects of media buying, to help educate Of 
new personnel entering the media buying field, to foster Fa 
consistently good ethical practices, to explore media de 
velopments that do not fall into the individual work areas sracti 
of buyers. unde 

The Chicago Group will continue to sponsor the Git gency 
cago Media Representatives Awards, presented in Jame burgh | 
ary of each year for outstanding contributions by Gi media | 
cago representatives in four fields: electronics media, change 
business papers, newspapers, and general magazines. lt The | 














will also continue to handle the Chicago Federated Aé ldward 
vertising Club workshop on media buying (an eights i, Ge 
sion course for persons entering the media field either ® lly, A 
buyers or sellers). And it is involved in a project of the Pekarek 
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SAN FRANCISCO COMMITTEE (left to right): E. Patrick 
Healy, Young & Rubicam; Richard Clark, Cunningham 
& Walsh; Jack Davis, Honig-Cooper, Harrington & Miner. 








Northwestern School of Journalism for an all-day sem- 
inar in which it is hoped top media and academic person- 
nel will join. 

Present officers are: Reginald Dellow of Grant Adver- 
tising, president; David J. Stetz of The Phil Gordon 












pe Agency, vice president; Dolores Hagedorn of Keyes, 
a Eng Madden & Jones, recording secretary ; Carol Siss of 
ngs wer Jordan, Sieber & Corbett, corresponding secretary ; Joyce 
. half o Moburg and Elaine Kortas of Marsteller, Rickard, Geb- 
waleail hardt & Reed, treasurer and board member respectively. 
to met | Media Evaluators of Pittsburgh 
= In June 1959, media buyers united to form the Media 
onli Evaluators of Pittsburgh. Like the International Media 
<. Buyers, the Pittsburgh group welcomes members from 
" company advertising departments, as well as from agen- 
, ties, as long as they perform “a media-buying function, 
iscussi@® For have parallel responsibilities.” 
p eduesi Of its present 15 members, three are from companies 
) to fos -two from U. S. Steel and one from ALCOA. 
media de Formed as a “serious discussion group devoted to con- 
vork are F sructive thinking on media as it relates to marketing, 
_ ff media as it relates to media, media as it relates to the 
r the Chi agency, and media as it relates to the client,” the Pitts- 
1 im Jam burgh Evaluators also act to “bring improvements to the 
1s by ChB nedia profession through better communications and ex- 
ics media thange of ideas.” 
garines. The Evaluators have no panel of elected officers, but 


erated At Ht tiward L. Donnelly, media manager of Marsteller, Rick- 
il, Gebhardt and Reed, is current chairman. Mr. Don- 
wily, A. F. Berliner of U. S. Steel, and Robert C. 
Mkarek, media director, Fuller & Smith & Ross, were 
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PLANNERS IN CHICAGO (left to right): Joyce Moberg and Elaine 
Kortas, Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt & Reed; Reginald L. Dellow, 
Grant Advertising; Dolores Hagedorn, Keyes, Madden & Jones. 


prime movers in getting the Pittsburgh group started. 

Monthly meetings, held at the offices of different mem- 
bers, have discussed a wide range of topics. These in- 
clude the marketing concept, media rate increases, edi- 
torial evaluation, clarification of rate terminology, the 
buyer-seller relationship, and “How to Increase the Sta- 
ture of Space Buyers with Clients, Space Representatives, 
and within Their own Agencies.” 

The Pittsburgh Evaluators have also conducted a 
media workshop before the Pittsburgh chapter of the As- 
sociation of Industrial Advertisers, and distributed 
SRDS’ booklet, “Business Publication Rate Terminology” 
to publications. 

Six agencies are represented by the 16 members of the 
Cleveland Agency Media Group. The two newest members 
joined September 5, at the first of this season’s monthly 
meetings, following a two months’ summer break during 
July and August. 

The Cleveland Group is 20 months old. It started with 
11 members, gathered to improve media relations and to 
“discuss mutual problems in media.” 

Some of the problems that came up for discussion 
were: uniformity of inserts in publications; rate in- 
creases; and the reception and interview of media rep- 
resentatives. 

This year’s secretary is Eli Ferenchik of Fuller & Smith 
& Ross. Chairmen rotate from session to session, as in 
the case of the San Francisco organization. As Mr. Feren- 
chik says, “We feel that a new chairman for each session 
adds spontaneity and gives a fresh point of view to the 
discussions.” a 
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HOW TIME-BUYING HAS IMPROVE 


N THE BEGINNING, time-buying looked easy. In 

fact, to many outsiders it still seems that way. Just re- 
quest availabilities from the station representative for 
the stations in the markets you're interested in . . . get 
the ratings and cost for these “avails” . . . select the 
schedule delivering the greatest number of rating points 
at the lowest cost . . . and voila! Another buy is made. 

Time-buying never was this simple. And, as expen- 
ditures for spot television increased with more advertisers 
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using the medium, there was a growing awareness of the 
complexities involved in making the best buy. This, i 
turn, translated itself into a general upgrading of the 
media function within the agency. Media departments 
expanded . . . greater reliance was placed on media t 
search within the media department itself . . . more dollars 
were allocated for securing specially-skilled media pe 
sonnel. 

Paralleling this development, stations and stata 
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SHOWS LOCAL SHOWS: Television tape machine gives time buyers 
opportunity to view local shows offered by Westinghouse Broadcasting 
stations. Located in Television Advertising Representative office in 


representatives improved their servicing and expanded 
their research activities, providing media departments 
with new and better tools than those previously available. 

While the objective in buying time has remained the 
same—to get the most for the least—new methods and 
techniques for achieving this have evolved . . . an evolu- 


tion that has resulted in more effective use of spot televi- 
sion. 


“Tonnage” Concept and “Flights” 


One of the earliest developments was the “tonnage” 
concept. Stimulated by multi-spot plans offered by sta- 
tions in their rate cards, agencies found that a tremendous 
advertising pressure could be exerted in a market by 
king advantage of these plans. A sizeable number of 
mnouncements could be bought at relatively low unit 
wsts. This translated into a large number of rating points 
ta low cost per thousand. 

Since there weren't enough dollars in most advertisers’ 
widgets to maintain this tonnage for extended periods of 
me, media strategy had to be revamped. In place of 
weading dollars over a long campaign period, agencies 
itveloped the “flight” approach—delivering heavy pres- 
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New York, buyers can view prospective buys there or have shows 
piped to their offices if there are coaxial cable connections to central 
cable office in city. 


SCORE BOARD: Symbolic of Arbitron automated scoring system for 
TV shows in New York City is this display in New York office of 
American Research Bureau. Actual recording is done behind scenes on 
maze of wires, connected by telephone lines to Transponders in TV 
sets in homes. ARB will sell overnight reports on audience sizes and 
switches to advertisers, agencies or media. Usual reporting service is 
by the week. 
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WIRED TO THINK: This sleek monster is on receiving end of Nielsen’s 
Audimeter lines in New York City. Into it roll impulses from sets in 
use indicating programs tuned in, program switching, sets turned off 
in homes in New York City as the changes occur. Media buyers 


can get data = by this machine in report form within 24 hours 
ded, although usual reports are 





weekly. 





sure for a certain number of weeks or months and then 
taking a breather while the advertising continued its 
momentum. 

Hand in hand with the “tonnage” concept came in- 
creased interest in finding out how many different people 
were reached how often . . . what we now recognize as 
the “reach” and “frequency” of a campaign. 

Instead of depending solely on rating points or com- 
mercial impressions, time-buyers considered a new dimen- 
sion. Through cumulative-audience analysis, they knew 
the degree of market saturation that could be achieved 
over a week or a month with a particular schedule. In 
most instances, this “cume” was an eye-opening statistic 
for clients unfamiliar with spot television’s ability to 
reach a vast segment of a market in a relatively short 
period of time. (For example, one of our recent “cume” 
studies revealed that a 41-spot schedule on one television 
station reached 94 per cent of the families in its city an 
average of seven times in one week.) 

This development has reduced the reliance on cost per 
thousand as the primary (and sometimes only) time- 
buying yardstick. Now, cost efficiency is considered in 
relation to the number of different people in a market 
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through station ves if 


who will be exposed to the advertising. 

This boom for the cume illustrates—in still another way 
—the new look in time-buying. Agencies were faced, on 
one hand, with the need for reach and frequency and, on 
the other hand, by the time and money required for ob 
taining market-by-market cumes from the rating services 
for a particular campaign. Many media departments have 
solved this problem by developing reliable mathematical 
formulas which now make it possible to estimate the u 
duplicated audience for practically any schedule. 

Agencies no longer limit their buying to those key 
nighttime hours when sets-in-use are at their highest 
level. Instead, there is a realization that all television-if 
properly used—delivers value. With this change in 
proach, s stemming from advertisers’ success with what used 
to be known as “marginal time,” time-buying has become 
more flexible. Advertisers with limited budgets can now 
bypass mid-evening spots, and go successfully inte less 
expensive but still productive periods. Additionaly, # 
counts which previously limited themselves to 
evening can expand the reach and effectiveness of their 
advertising with additional announcements in other time 


periods. 
Media/ scope, September 19@ 
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NEW LIBRARY: Installation of library of taped television information 
progresses under supervision of Frank Merklein, director of member 
sales presentations, Television Bureau of Advertising. Library will con- 
toin commercials and market studies that can be played back at will 
to groups in TvB conference room or in agenci cted with 
coaxial cable central. 





From Ratings to Total Homes 


Until recently, the vast majority of agencies bought 
time on the basis of a metropolitan-area rating projected 
against a set-count figure for a particular market. This 
approach had many limitations. It failed to take account 
of coverage differences among stations in a market. Little 
illowance was made for audience variations in the so- 
called outer area, stemming from competition (or the lack 
of competition) from stations in nearby markets. And, 
st-count estimates for a given area or station were sub- 
ject to considerable error. It also assumed that the rating 
lor a program within a metropolitan area would be the 
same throughout a station’s coverage area. 

Now, with both ARB and Nielsen providing a “total- 
homes” figure (i.e., the total number of homes viewing a 
program, regardless of where they are located), the 
metro-area rating is no longer the sole statistic for meas- 
tting audience size, although it still remains an excellent 
fide to program popularity. Time-buyers now can use 
he measurement which best fits their clients’ marketing 
fals: metro-area ratings for local accounts with limited 
iistribution; the total-homes figures for regional and na- 
ional advertisers. Our experience indicates a growing 
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trend among agencies toward reliance on total homes for 
spot television buying. 
Marketing and Media Merge 


Agencies no longer think of time-buying as a function 
all its own, set off in a corner, away from the other as- 


pects of advertising life. Instead, time-buying is con-’ 


sidered as part and parcel of the overall marketing prob- 
lem concerned with selling a particular product or serv- 
ice. 

Agencies are no longer interested in knowing only how 
many people they will reach—but also how many pros- 
pects? For most products, this means aiming for the 
“class within the mass”—for the particular group repre- 
senting the market for the particular product being 
advertised. 

This makes it necessary for the time-buyer to know 
and then to link the 


two together. In practice, this requires going behind 


not only media, but also markets . . . 


ratings, total homes, and audience composition figures to 
find out more about the specific type of people who are 
watching at different times of the day. 

There’s a growing understanding that the viewing 
audience is not the same all day long . . . that the make- 
up of the audience varies from period to period and from 
program to program. Initially, this appraisal of the “class 
within the mass” was limited to audience-composition 
analysis (i.e., the men, women, and children in the audi- 
ence). It has since been expanded to provide a more com- 
plete picture of the viewing audience. For example, it is 
not just the number of adults for a program or schedule 
that is considered, but also the age of these adults. 

At the same time, geographic variations among markets 
are being taken into account in buying time. There is an 
increasing understanding that all areas are not the same. 
Tea drinking is higher in Boston than in San Francisco, 
but car ownership is higher on the West Coast than in the 
East. And, some markets are more difficult to penetrate 
with media than others. Advertising dollars are appor- 
tioned in the light of these variations according to need 
and potential. 

From this evolution, it is easy to see that time-buying 
has changed radically—and for the better—since the days 
when all that mattered was the rating and the cost. 

All too often we lose sight of the fact that these im- 
provements have taken place during a period when a rel- 
atively young medium—spot television—has experienced 
tremendous growing pains. It is amazing that time-buying 
has not only kept up with the day-to-day problems and 
workload which have accompanied this growth, but has 
also matured in the process. 

What’s more, time-buying techniques—like spot televi- 
sion itself—are still in transition. Faced with generally- 
rising media costs, on the one hand, and the pressure of 
intensified market competition, on the other, we can 
anticipate with certainty continued advances in the art 
and science of time-buying. ’ 
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ETWORK TELEVISION, al- 

though it is by no means the 
only factor, looms large in the recent 
media story of the Ralston Division 
of the Ralston-Purina Company of 
St. Louis. 

This company in the last four years 
has moved its share of the highly 
competitive dry cereals market up 
from a shrinking 3 per cent to more 
than 6 per cent. It has introduced a 
new dry dog food that now possesses 
30 per cent share of market. It has 
more than held its own in the spe- 
cialty cracker business with Ry-Krisp, 
and in the hot cereal business with 
Instant Ralston. 

Newspapers, it is true, were par- 
ticularly important in market-by- 
market introduction of new products. 
Magazines and radio are the principal 
media for Ry-Krisp, and important to 
Purina Dog Chow promotional adver- 
tising. National grocery trade papers 
are essential to merchandising pro- 
grams. But, with close to 85 per cent 
of the Ralston Division’s total adver- 
tising budget invested in network tele- 
vision during these most recent years, 
it is clear that this company is one of 
a new breed in American business: 
The TV Marketer. 

The organization and aims of Rals- 
ton make it well fitted to this market- 
ing role. 

Its aims are simple: To sell good 
products to mass markets; to do this 











































by moving products off retail shelves 
by consumers convinced through mass 
advertising that they want the Rals- 
ton brands; to avoid anything that 
might short-circuit this final objective. 
There is, for example, no place in the 
Ralston budget for cooperative ad- 
vertising. 

Its marketing organization is 
equally simple: A six-man advertis- 
ing department in the Ralston Di- 
vision plans, directs, and controls 
the investment of some $10 million in 
advertising a year. This group directs 
two advertising agencies, and also de- 
votes a good deal of its own time to 
getting the right network TV shows 
in the right markets. It also directs 
the use of supplementary media and 
promotion directed at such specialized 
markets as professional dog handlers. 
Being small, this group is a tightly- 
knit team. 

It can act fast. 

It works together naturally in s 
lecting TV vehicles and markets that 
match the very different needs of a 
cereal advertiser bucking big com 
petitors and a dog food advertiser 
with the leading brand. 

Other considerations that fit Rals 
ton into its role as TV Marketer: ls 
cereal and dog food products, and 
their position in their markets, a 
adaptable to a scheme of network TY 

Everyone knows about everything 
that is going on all the time. 
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elves 
mass coverage. The products are high in 
Rals- quality, thoroughly tested, and the 
that way they differ from competitive 


ctive. brands can be demonstrated visually. 
in the The Ralston Division of Ralston- 
ead: | Purina, although it is a relatively 
small part of the total organization, is 
on is looked on by the parent company as 
vertis- big in terms of current profit and po- 
n Di- tential growth. The last four years of 
vntrols growth have confirmed that point of 
ion in § view. This is especially significant in 
jirects § view of the size of investment that 
lso de’ § must be committed in advance in 
ime to § order to bargain freely in the market 
shows § for TV shows. 
directs 
pe Marketing Year 


ndlers. i The marketing year for Rals- 
tight | ton runs from September 


through August, and all planning 
is done on that time base. Not 





; in & | insignificantly, this matches the net- 
ets that § work TV calendar. Planning begins 
ds of 8 § in October and November of each 
ig com BE year for the following year’s pro- 
ivertiset ft gram; and plans and budgets are 

tin April for the year starting the 
fit Ral & following September. In these plans, 
eter: Its developed under the direction of 


cts, and Geoffrey Baker, Ralston-Purina vice 
cets, & B mesident in charge of the Ralston 
work TY Division, are the specifics of market 
erything Wategy, share trends, objectives, 
apectations of growth, advertising, 
wedia, trade promotion—everything 
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How Ralston of St. Louis: 


© handles relations with two 
advertising agencies 


Profile of a TV Marketer 





© trades time internally 
e picks supplementary media between two product groups 





concerned with the marketing of 
Ralston consumer products. 

This time table fixes the fall and 
winter as a busy planning period for 
the advertising group, under the di- 
rection of Waverly P. Hays. It is 
during this period that the following 
season’s network TV shows have to be 
picked, that arrangements with net- 
‘works are made (Ralston will con- 
tinue through 1960-61 entirely on 
ABC), that plans have to be made 
for which ABC network markets will 
be purchased. Once the network TV 
markets have been selected, then sup- 
plementary media in non-network TV 
markets must be selected and entered 
into the plan. This latter job is prin- 
cipally the work of two product ad- 
vertising and promotion managers: 
Robert L. Eskridge on three dry 
cereals, two hot cereals and Ry- 
Krisp; and R. R. Vinyard on Purina 
Dog Chow. Just added to the group is 
Steve Mason, assistant to the cereal 
advertising manager. 

The sequence of decision- 
making starts with long-term 
objectives and amount to be in- 
vested in the year ahead. For the 
Ralston Division recently this includes 
an increase every year. The incre- 
ments in advertising budgets are pro- 
duced by profits in the previous year. 

One half of profit before taxes is 
reinvested in advertising as the addi- 
tional amount to be budgeted; one 


¢ directs $10 million advertising 
budget through 5-man department 






half is kept as profit. As profits in- 
crease, advertising appropriations go 
up. Mr. Baker expects this system to 
lift volume to a point where adver- 
tising per unit of sale can be reduced 
at a later date without interrupting 
brand progress. When this happens 
the objective of not only larger 
profits each year (a fact now) but 
also a larger per cent of dollar volume 
to be retained as profit will be reached. 


Agency Urges TV 


The decision to concentrate ad- 
vertising dollars in network tele- 
vision was prompted by Ralston’s 
agency on dry cereal, Guild, Bas- 
com and Bonfigli. The agency 
noted when it tool: over the account 
six years ago that the larger com- 
petitors were concentrating on chil- 
dren as the age group through which 
they could move cereal volume. 
Grown-ups as a market for cereal 
were almost overlooked. So the 
agency recommended : “Hit ’em where 
they ain’t”—meaning competition. Go 
after the adult market—or at least 
after the whole-family market. The 
agency also pointed out that the me- 
dium reaching the whole family audi- 
ence (network TV in prime evening 
hours) was being neglected then by 
the other cereal packers. The others 
were so eager to reach children that 
they were trying to outdo each other 
with premium offers on kid shows. 
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Ralston 
Ore) et-itheels) ae at uelel bles 
Advertising Team 


Guild, 
Bascom 
& Bonfigli 


Gardner 
Advertising 
Company 


Biderman, 
Tolk & Asse. 
(Public Rejations) 


So Ralston, wanting to be different 
in a way that would sell cereal, re 
styled its package copy to read; 
“Look, ma! No premiums!”—and be. 
came a family entertainer. 

This decision was made at a time 
when Ralston was selling cereal to 
only some 3 per cent of American 
families. Here was a tremendous mar- 
ket numerically (93 per cent of 
American families use cold cereal); 
and Ralston was only a small factor 
—still is, as a matter of fact, in spite 
of growth to 6 per cent share of 
market. So advertising addressed tp 
American families through network 
shows was bound to reach good pros. 
pects. 


“Leave It to Beaver” 


Shows like “Leave It To 
Beaver,” its current choice, are 
natural selections to do this job, 
The total number of viewers is im 
portant, but not so important to Rals 
ton as getting the right audience at 
relatively low cost. With the right 
audience, one that is truly interested 
in the show, Mr. Baker and Mr. Hays 
believe, they can go deeper in persua- 
sion at less cost. Therefore, as a rela- 
tively small cold cereal advertiser, 
they are more interested in quality of 
audience and intensity of viewing 
than in numbers alone. 

Carrying this line of thought one 
step further has led them to add com- 
mercial educational shows like “High 
Road,” John Gunther’s production, a 
vehicle for cereal commercials. “With 
educational shows,” they say, “it is 
natural to tell a complete story 
pleasantly to an intensely interested 
family audience.” 

The first educational show that the 
company bought was “Bold Journey, 
a series of true-life adventure films 
It was a modest show, and never 
reached a large audience. But Ralston 
used it effectively for three years, and 
learned some rather special things 
while it was running. For one thing, 
according to Mr. Baker, “it provided 
the right kind of selling climate for 
our commercials. It sold a much 
higher proportion of the audience it 
reached than most programs.” With 
virtually the entire advertising budget 
in 1957-58 in that one program, 
Wheat Chex and Rice Chex volume 
(the two cold cereals then on th 
market) increased 34 per cent ove 
the previous year. 
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ferent Public Service Liked 


, te Another thing that Ralston 


reads learned was that the public ap- 
nd be. jates public service whether 
or not it has a commerical link. 
2 time “Early in the program,” reports Mr. 
eal to Baker, “we started to get letters from 
erican school teachers, telling us what a fine 
S$ mar- program it was and asking for ad- 
nt of yance information about future sub- 
real) ; jects and areas to be covered so that 
factor they could alert their classes.” 
1 spite This reaction prompted an exten- 
are of sion of the service performed by the 
sed to show, a series of Teachers Guides, 
etwork which were distributed to 150,000 
1 pros- classrooms, with over seven million 
students using “John Gunther’s High 
Road” as a teaching aid in subjects 
like history and social studies. The 
use of educational content to extend 
t To the reach of its network TV shows is 
o, now a fixture in the Ralston program. 
8 job. One other thing that Ralston 
is im learned was the importance of avoid- 
o Rals ing the temptation to exploit its entre 
nce at to the classroom. “I can assure you,” 
> Tight says Mr. Baker, “that the temptation 
erested to commercialize this program was 
r. Hays great. But we put ourselves entirely 
persua- in the hands of the educators and edu- 
a rela cational experts.” This was done 
ertiser, under the direction of the Ralston Di- 
ality of vision’s public relations firm, Bider- 
viewing man, Tolk & Associates, through 


Glick & Lorwin, educational counsel- 
sht one ors; through the National Education 
id com- Association; and through an Advi- 


> “High sory Council of educators who served 
tion, as without pay. 
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story Net TV for Purina Dog Chow 


terested Network TV is also the basic me- 
dium for Purina Dog Chow—but for 
that the § different reasons. Only one out of 
urney,” ' three families has dogs. Of those who 
e films § have dogs, not all families are pros- 
d never § pects for dry dog food. Dog-owning 
Ralston § families are scattered up and down 
ars, and the income ladder, and distributed 
| things § geographically; but most of them 
e thing, § have children. Here again the family 
rovided asa whole is the prospect. Family en- 
nate for § tertainment is the vehicle for adver- 
a much § tising, even though only about one of 
lience it § four families viewing a network TV 
.” With show may be prospects. The purpose 
g budge § in media selection for Dog Chow is 
rogram, § reach as broad a family audience 
% possible. Ralston uses the whole 
fmily type show (“Leave It To 
Heaver”—shared with cereal); and 
ads to it for Dog Chow the big 








Ralston Network TV Shows 


1959-60 1960-61 


CEREAL AND DOG FOOD 


































































“Leave It To Beaver” “Leave It To Beaver” 


(renewal) 
1/3 Purina Dog Chow > 
1/3 Ralston cereals 
1/3 General Electric 


CEREAL ONLY 





“High Road” “Expedition” (new 
educational show) 


Ralston cereal 2 out 
of 3 weeks 
Local sponsor | out 
of 3 weeks 








“Guestward Ho” 


(new show) 
Co-sponsored with 
7-Up 


DOG FOOD ONLY 





“Rifleman” “Stage Coach West” 
(new show) 
A 1-hour show, with 
1/6 sponsorship by 
Purina Dog Chow 





“Cheyenne” “Cheyenne” 
(renewal) ’ 


1/6 sponsorship by 
Purina Dog Chow 








audience of Westerns. 

In order to reach as broad an 
audience as possible at low cost, 
the company buys several net- 
work shows on the ABC network. 
Working directly with Oliver Treyz, 
president of ABC, it has been able 
to secure prime evening time. Because 
all of the shows are on one network, 
it gets the maximum discount possible 
(estimated by trade sources at 30 
per cent) for frequency and volume. 

The fact that its documentary 
travelogue shows are relatively low- 
rated for prime time is a problem in 
securing clearance in the top markets 
that are desired. But by working di- 
rectly with local ABC stations as well 
as securing the full cooperation of 
ABC network officials, most wanted 
stations are lined up. The educational 
shows, with public service benefits, 
are a help in securing these clear- 
ances. 

The shows are bought by Ralston 
from the network in the usual manner. 
It views pilots of a wide variety of 
possible buys, secures options on 
those shows that it wants, contracts 
with the network to have the shows 
broadcast in a minimum ABC net- 
work coverage area. Some of these 
shows are purchased for only the 
cereal line, some for Dog Chow only, 
some for both. Not infrequently 
Ralston buys only part of a show, 
sharing sponsorship with other com- 
panies—as well as allowing its two 
main product lines to alternate in 
commercial time. 


Agencies Coordinated 


With different agencies for cereal 
and Dog Chow it might be supposed 
that this would lead to all kinds of 
complications. It does not. The agen- 
cies are simply told when and where 
commercials for each line will appear. 
All commercials are on film. Each 
agency bills for those commercials 
that it places, taking into account the 
cumulative discounts earned by the 
total Ralston network TV buys. On 
cereal-dog food shared programs Mr. 
Eskridge, representing cereal, and Mr. 
Vinyard, representing dog food, work 
out the alternating schedule market 
by market. They also, as the occasion 
demands, work out swaps of time on 
the programs that are almost entirely 
a cereal or a dog food buy. In the case 
of swaps, the agency that is primarily 
concerned with the show handles all 
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billing; and because the swaps are 
even, both agencies secure same 
credits. Bookkeeping is kept simple. 
An equal simplicity is maintained 
in handling merchandising programs 
that include regular schedules in the 
national grocery trade papers. One 
year, the cereal agency does the trade 
advertisements; the next year the dog 
food agency does them. The alternate 
agency in each year handles mailings 
and fliers to the trade. This has led to 
a worthwhile combining of the trade 
promotion of dog food and cereal. 
Each fall, for example, the mer- 
chandising of all network TV shows is 
put together into a broadside of 
greater impact than would be possible 
if each was merchandised separately. 


Old Agency Relationships 


With this kind of inter-agency 
cooperation standard operating 
procedure, long-term agency re- 
lations are a natural need. Gard- 
ner Advertising has been Ralston’s 
agency for feeds for 60 years, and 
for Purina Dog Chow since it came 
on the market four years ago. Guild, 
Bascom & Bonfigli has been agency 
for the cereal lines for six years. 

Although network TV affords 
broad coverage, it does not reach 
into all the markets that Ralston 
wants. It has been increasing its reach 
year by year; the top 60 markets in its 
first network TV year; then 120 
markets; then 186 markets; now 
almost 200 markets. But there 
are still some important markets 
missed by some of the shows. There- 
fore, Mr. Eskridge and Mr. Vinyard 
systematically go about securing sup- 
plementary media in the missed mar- 
kets for cereal and dog food respec- 
tively. 

Spot TV, radio, newspaper supple- 
ments, and newspapers are the media 
most often used as supplements. Spot 
TV will be used in about 60 addi- 
tional markets this year, with partial 
purchase of syndicated shows secur- 
ing coverage in nearly half of those 
markets. Selection of supplementary 
markets is handled separately by the 
cereal and dog food advertising man- 
agers. Where they both want the 
same market, they often team up to 
buy a locally syndicated show. When 
it’s a joint buy the agencies split the 
billing, and total cumulative dis- 
counts are applied to each product’s 
account. 


Reaching Special Markets 


Another purpose of supple 
mentary media is to reach special 
markets. In behalf of the cereal line, 
professional and institutional publi- 
cations are used. For dog food, pub- 
lications catering to the needs of pro- 
fessional dog breeders and handlers 
are used. The farm market is an es. 
pecially good one for dog food 
(almost three-fourths of the farm 


families have dogs); so farm publi — 


cations are used extensively. And out 
door publications are a means of 
reaching the folks who breed and use 
hunting dogs. Sunset Magazine jg 
added for impact on the West Coast 
where competition for the dog food 
business is heightened by strong local 
brands. And to secure additional com 
erage in 180 smaller communities 
where dog owning families are apt to 
live, Family Weekly is added for dog 
food. 

Also on dog food, unlike cereal, 
promotional advertising is used— 
with magazines and newspaper maga- 
zine supplements carrying the general 
advertising of the promotions. In 
January and February of this year, 
for example, a 10-cent coupon was it- 
serted in a full list of supplements 
reaching an estimated 33 million 
homes (out of 52 million homes ia 
total U. S.). Redemptions will run 
only about 4 per cent of the coupons 
distributed; but the effect on current 
and potential users will be much 
greater than that. 

Last year a self-liquidating premi- 
um related to the “Rifleman” network 
TV show was used. Commercials on 
the “Rifleman” offered a replica of the 
rifle in the show for $3.00 (at the time 
a $4.98 value at retail). It was also 
plugged in spots in 170 markets. Only 
21,000 of the rifles were sold—prob 
ably because of the relatively high 
price for a premium item. But the 
promotion paid off in trade 
that led to the placement of 17. 
displays in grocery stores. : 


Radio and Newspapers Used 
Radio is the most important 
medium in more than a dozen 
non-TV areas like Grand June 
tion, Colorado, and Southwest 
Georgia. In general, network tee 
vision, plus spots on TV, is the basic 


(Continued on page 78) 
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THIS IS HIS CHEF 


* The Prosper Bostonian’s spending ways read either the Herald or the Traveler. Both 
have shot Boston to first in total retail sales papers dominate the exploding suburban 
ber household among the Top 10 Markets. communities where they live . . . communities 
* Over 350,000 Prosper Bostonian families that top the city in spending and earning by 3 
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HE READS EITHER THE MORNING HERALD OR THE EVENING TRAVELER 


to 1. + Retailers know these facts: that’s why 
the Herald and the Traveler are consistently 
first in retail ad linage . . . by over three million 
lines in 1959. 


Represented nationally by The Sawyer-Ferguson-Walker Company 








PALACES aren't dreams 


they're mass-level realities! 


All over America they’re springing up 
as today’s ultra-modern new hotels and 
as new luxury motor hotels—making 
kings of us all . . . mass-merchandising 
hospitality de luxe . . . propelling con- 
vention dollar volume to new highs. 
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Hotel World-Review 
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Media-wise . . . 
It’s an explosively resurgent market and 
you get straight to the hotel manager, 
motor hotel owner, and top chain 
executive through 


HOTEL WORLD-REVIEW 


AND HOTEL MANAGEMENT 


The hotel-motor hotel industry's national news weekly 


12,600 subscribers 
Ahrens Publishing Company, Inc. 
230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 201 N. Wells St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


633 Se. Westmoreland Ave., Los Angeles 5, Calif. 900 3rd St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 
583 Eight-O-Five Peachtree Bidg., Atlanta 5, Ga. 








BiB msi is first 


in Dallas' silk stocking row! 








Represented 
nationally 
by the 
Headley-Reed Co. 
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medium for reaching masses of peo- 
ple; and magazines and radio are 
used to reach specific classes of 
people. Ralston is always looking for 
ways to reach suburban families more 
selectively. 

Newspapers become important 
when new products are being intro- 
duced. Newspapers, plus spot TV, are 
looked on as store-openers. And since 
Ralston believes in opening one 
market at a time, it is able to move 
from one place to another with its 
new product campaigns in newspa- 
pers, taking about a year to introduce 
a new item nationally. It will run 
three or four full pages in color in 
newspapers, followed by smaller 
space advertisements over a 13-weeks’ 


period. 


Media Strategy on Ry-Krisp 

Media strategy on Ry-Krisp 
also departs from the over-all use 
of network TV that is applied to 
other consumer products. This is 
a specialty cracker. It is of interest to 
a more limited audience who want to 
diet. It is used extensively by subur- 
ban housewives who entertain a lot. 
It is not a mass-market item. Sophisti- 
cated magazines like the New Yorker 
and Holiday are primary media for 
Ry-Krisp. Daytime radio is spotted 
into the largest cities, 40 spots a week 
during two periods of 13 weeks each 
in the fall before Christmas. The same 
sort of spotting is done again during 
Lent. 

This discussion has been concerned 
primarily with the media strategy of 
Ralston. Other factors are, of cours, 
important to the company’s success— 
like the creativity applied to commer- 
cial content and the way Ralston 
reaches the trade through a select 
group of food brokers. But media se 
lection here is the primary concern. 
It comes before copy in the Ralston 
Division plan of operation. 

The advertising management team 
of Messrs. Hays, Eskridge, and 
Vinyard decide whom they want to 
reach before they decide how to reach 
them. Then working as a closely-knit 
team, they have perfected ways and 
means of getting the most i 
reach by concentrating network TV ia 
prime time—supplemented by other 
media in non-network and ass 


markets. 
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’ Want to boost your brand standing in : 
a. 
. the big Chicago market? Here’s how Patrick . 
* 
Ps : Cudahy, Inc. puts more sizzle into its bacon sales. e 
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est to Using the Tribune’s famous Selec- 
<7 tive Area Plan, this advertiser began 
a lot an exclusive color page campaign in 
phisti April, 1959. It was designed to 
ie reach just the north and northwest 
ee segments of the market. 
. week In a matter of months, this mar- 
s each keting beachhead was firmly estab- 
ae lished. Much sooner than antici- 
— pated, the company began using the 
commal full city and suburban circulation of 
egy of the Tribune in a successful effort to 
COUre, build market-wide distribution. 
pe Backed by 17 full page, full color 
Ralston ads in the Tribune, Cudahy sales 
) select have shown a steady increase— 
— added evidence that nothing sells 
“ alston Chicago like Tribune color. It ex- sat ' 
cites...it persuades... it makes peo- Tie in...cash in... 
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IMPORTANT 
MARKET FACTS! 


gives you 





of the 


TOP FARM 
MARKET 


National Hog Farmer gives you a 
highly selective market . . . readers 
who have the buying power to make 
decisions and sales. Building and 
equipment manufacturers can reach 
buying minded readers through the 
NHF as indicated in the 1960 Field 
Study of Swine Producers survey. 
Below, in order of preference, are 
the most predominately mentioned 
needed facilities. 


NHF readers indicated they 
would add the next 2 years: 


Feeding Equipment 

Cleaning Equipment 
Watering Equipment 
Feeding Floors 

Farrowing Crates 

Farrowing House 

Finishing House 

Write today for your 1960 copy of the 
NHF farm market study. 


HOG FARMER 
Bex 156 Phone 336 
Grundy Center, lowa 


MIDWEST: Vining and Meyers, 35 East Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 1, H!., Phone: FRanklin 2-1111 

EASTERN: Walter C. Elly Inc., 310 East 49th St., 
New York 17, N. Y., Phone: Plaza 3-6648 

WESTERN: James E. Munford Co., 1417 Georgia 
St., Los Angeles 15, Calif., Phone: Richmond 
7-6561 
James £. Munford Co., 420 Market St., San 
Francisco 11, Calif., Phone: DOuglas 2-3899 








PLANNING 


Agency Improves Relations 
With Media Representatives 


OOK!” SNAPPED the media 
representative from a top busi- 
ness publication. “Most of the time 
we can’t even get in to see you when 
we have ideas for you!” In saying 
this, the representative was giving 
voice to a principal unspoken criti- 
cism of agencies that is often held by 
media salesmen. 

Changing that relationship is the 
purpose of free-speaking roundtable 
meetings going on between personnel 
of Clark & Bobertz, Detroit and 
Cleveland, and the representatives. 
To date, separate sessions have been 
held with media men from consumer 
magazines, newspapers, radio-televi- 
sion, and business publications. 

To start an exchange of ideas, 
G. H. Bobertz, Jr., executive vice 
president, used a needling tactic for 
the initial meeting. He complained 
to the representatives that they frit- 
ter away the hours of the agency men 
by dropping in and talking meaning- 
less statistics just to fill out a report 
to the home office. “Come by any 
time with ideas or pertinent statistics, 
but never with time-sapping facts 
and figures too general for use,” he 
advised. 

Doubtful of the purpose of the 
meeting, and hesistant to speak until 
the pattern was clear, the visitors 
usually were ready to unload some 
thoughts of their own after such a 
jab. Hence, the pace of the one-hour 
meetings was rapid. 


Many Results Good 


Media salesmen at the meeting con- 
ceded they often did put on a “dog- 
and-pony” show of insignificant mat- 
ter, simply to stay in touch. The ac- 
count executives admitted they were 
seldom so busy that they couldn’t 
listen to ideas or a few concise facts. 
The result has been that most of the 
account men are more accessible than 
before and, conversely, the represent- 
atives are condensing their talks. 

One of the quickest ways to be 
dead with the agency and clients, 


media director R. J. Terbrueggen 
told the sessions, is to trot directly to 
the client with a “hot” report on 
extra high readership on a particular 
advertisement. The readership may 
not be so high the next time; the 
advertiser usually doesn’t understand 
how the rating can fluctuate so sharp. 
ly; and both media and agency are 
then in difficulty with that advertiser, 
The majority of representatives now 
first check to see if the agency be- 
lieves display of the report to the ad- 
vertiser would be advisable. 

Several representatives reported 
they have sold more space as a result 
of heeding an agency request to com- 
bine their idea for a campaign or 
program with the agency’s knowledge 
of the client’s problems, objectives, 
and attitudes. 


New Business Opportunities 

One representative says the closer 
relationship caused him to discover 
several Clark & Bobertz clients whose 
business he never went after because 
he didn’t know how they would fit 
into his picture. Another says: “Too” 
often we are apt to regard an agency 
as industrial when it has a number 
of consumer product accounts. Or we 
may write off an agency as strictly 
consumer, when it has one or more 
important industrial accounts we 
might solicit. This is the best look at 


an agency I have ever had.” 


Expressed Grievances 

Among the media men’s expressed 
grievances: 

1. Agencies who expect magazines 
to boil their editorial objectives into 
one or two paragraphs that will cover 
everybody. (“Nobody can do that.”) 

2. Advertisers and agencies who in- 
sist upon media that will always have 
readers or viewers in a relaxed mood. 
(“Why be so foolish as to think peo 
ple have to be relaxed to buy?”) 

Thus far, one meeting has been 
held with men from each type of 
media. ' 
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@ NEWSWEEK gives you, per ad dollar, 
132 readers with household incomes of 
$10,000 and over. U.S. News & World 
Report gives you 115. TIME gives you 87. 


@ NEWSWEEK gives you, per ad dollar, 
337 readers with household incomes of 
$7,500 and over. U.S. NEws & World 
Report gives you 281. TIME gives you211. 





NEWSWEEK readers have high incomes 
because they have heavy responsibilities 
. . . decision-making positions in busi- 
ness, government and the professions. 
NEWSWEEK’s complete news coverage 
satisfies their broad interests. NEws- 
WEEK’s fair, unslanted reporting suits 
their independent minds. To find and 
sell these prosperous people most effi- 
ciently, the place is NEWSWEEK. 


SOURCE: Reading Audience Data—the Sindlinger & Co., Inc., study of the characteristics of the newsweekly magazine reading audiences. 
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‘The place to find the prosperous 


Your advertising dollar buys more high-income readers in NEWSWEEK 


The world-wide 
newsweekly for 
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in Phoenix ...in any Region 
or throughout the Nation! 


The nation’s 52 locally edited gravure magazines are your tacticd a 
force in 39 major markets. 


Here are 12 of the best ... 

AKRON BEACON JOURNAL * ATLANTA JOURNAL AND CONSTITUTION * COLUM 
DISPATCH * DENVER POST * HOUSTON CHRONICLE * INDIANAPOLIS STAR * LOU 
VILLE COURIER-JOURNAL * NEWARK NEWS * NEW ORLEANS TIMES PICAYUNE ' 
PHOENIX ARIZONA REPUBLIC * ST. LOUIS GLOBE DEMOCRAT + TOLEDO HM 
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The Blast 
From Leo MeGivena 


Or, Those Were Brave and Adventurous Years 
in Media Promotion 








EO McGIVENA, AS EVERYONE KNOWS, was one 
of media promotion’s greats. He did as much as any- 

one to put across the Daily News, New York’s first tabloid 
and first picture newspaper. He did as much as anyone 
to raise the quality, stature, and prestige of media pro- 


By George Benneyan 


motion. 
He was great in many ways, but greatest as a copy 
writer. And one of the smartest (and most biting) pieces 
of copy he ever wrote was an ad which I unwittingly pro- 
voked him into writing. It was a retort, a very sharp re- 
tort, to a campaign which I was running for The New 
York Sun in 1935 and which got under Leo’s skin. 
Those were the days of “personal promotion,” you 
might say ... and the days of rugged competition. 
Those were the days when promotion managers wrote 
their own ads, sparked their own ideas, planned their | 





10n 
! 


ur tactical a 
own layouts. The promotion manager was a known per- 
son. When you saw an ad from this newspaper, that 


Me magazine or the other radio outfit (there was no tele- 

-: PICAYUNE * vision), you knew who wrote it and who thought it up. 
. > . . . } 

TOLEDO wat Agencies hadn’t barged in, as yet, to help give media 


promotion anonymity . . . and to contribute substantially 
to the blandness, tameness, sameness, and flatness from 
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which much of it has been suffering in recent years. Few 
media organizations employed agencies except to place the 
ads which they (the media) prepared and on which the 
agencies collected the usual 15 per cent. 

Media promotion was young. It was an exciting new 
calling. It was alive with ideas and courage and imagina- 
tion and individuality. And the best way to get along was 
to do the job better than the next guy, and contribute 
something worthwhile. Editors, publishers, business man- 
agers, advertising and circulation managers were not 
writing promotion copy—they were too busy doing their 
own work. 

This was before conformity, security, complacency, 
mediocrity, and what Claude Fuess calls “the retreat 
from excellence” had infected the American way of life. 
This was when everybody, even the office boy, was en- 
courged to think, to care about his work, to be ambitious, 
to work hard (and, if necessary, long), to do superior 
work . . . and to be rewarded accordingly. Everybody 
didn’t go home at 4:55. You didn’t need an affidavit to 
work overtime. There were no coffee breaks, no air-con- 
ditioned offices, no automatic raises, no pension plans. 
Everybody worked Saturday mornings. And nobody went 
to a psychiatrist. 

Leo McGivena, as everyone knows, is still very much 
alive and still great. I have used the past tense in the 
opening paragraphs only because he is no longer strictly 
a promotion man. Since 1939 he has headed his own ad- 
vertising agency; and since 1939 some of the most literate. 
interesting, and sensible agency-written copy has come 


from L. E. McGivena & Co. 


McGIVENA WAS The News’ promotion manager from 
the very beginning of that brash, upstart newspaper. The 
Daily News (its original name was The Illustrated Daily 
News) was launched in June 1919. It wasn’t until two 
years later, in May 1921, that The Sunday News was 
launched. Leo came to The News as a loan from the par- 
ent newspaper, The Chicago Tribune, where he had been 
doing publicity work. The News found him so valuable 
and he found The News so exciting that he stayed on 
and on. 

In 1937, after 18 years with The News, he left and 
joined Lennen & Mitchell, the advertising agency. The 
report was that Capt. Joseph Patterson, the paper’s 
founder, editor, and publisher, decided to retrench and 
slice the promotion budget to almost nothing. Leo said 
“no dice,” and quit. But he left his mark on The News; 
and it’s still there . . . and so is its mark on him. My 
guess is that he'll always be known as “McGivena of The 
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News.” 
Before long, he left Lennen & Mitchell and became, | * 
partner in the Briggs & Varley agency. And within months ( 
after that, he left that agency to go into business for | | 
himself. ; 
IN ITS EARLY YEARS, The News was far less “te ] ; 
spectable” than it is today. It was, first of all, a “tabloid” . 
—a term synonymous, in those days, with low-brow. bi 
was more of a “picture” newspaper (its early detrae. 2 
tors said it was edited for people who couldn’t read), 
It was moze sensational. It had more cheese-cake and sex, . 
If decent people read it, they read it for those reasons ne 


. and usually they read it on the sly, when their best 
friends, neighbors, and church members weren't looking. ten 
Or they stuck it inside The Times and other dignified the 
papers, where it couldn’t be seen. | 

The News was the bane of market and media research- Ms 
ers, because so many people who read it wouldn’t admit dus 
it when they were interviewed. They claimed, instead, with 
that they read The Times or The Herald Tribune ... hon 
and this sometimes resulted in larger circulation figures yi 
(and advertising results) for those papers than they 
themselves claimed. ing 

It was several years before the other New York news den 
papers began to take The News seriously. They werent 
frightened by its mushrooming circulation, because they don 
felt it was concentrated among the less literate segment biti: 
of the population and among people who had not forme United 
the habit of reading the existing papers regularly (a de 
that, at best, it was duplicating the circulations of othe an | 
newspapers and wasn’t, therefore, taking readers away lade ce 
from them). Nor were they disturbed by The New 
mounting advertising volume, because it was mostly from 
retail stores . . . and from the cheaper retail stores, # 
that. (At least, they didn’t feel that The News was cau lew Yo 
ing them to lose much business from the better stores rho 05 
the big national advertisers. ) eh 
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LEO’S GREAT CONTRIBUTION to The News was thi 
he, more than anyone else, gave The News a respectabilif fl. 
in the minds of advertisers and readers alike. 

His promotion was so good, his copy was so brilli 
his arguments were so convincing, his ideas wert 
mature, his ads were so well designed, his mailing pi 
were so attractive, that people had to pay attention 
them, read them, admire and respect them. 

Gradually, this respect for The News’ promotion 
transferred to The News itself. And gradually respe 
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ble people became unashamed to be seen with it; and re- 


table advertisers became unashamed to be seen in it. 
Gradually The News came to be taken seriously. 

It was a classic example of a product’s promotion be- 
ing better than the product . . . and gradually causing 
the product to catch up with it and justify it. 

Leo’s other great contribution to The News (and to 
marketing) was that, with his promotion, he made people 
in general and advertisers in particular recognize the 
importance of the common man . . . in numbers, in ag- 
gegate buying power and influence. His “Tell It To 
Sweeney” campaign is probably the most famous media 
campaign ever written. It first appeared in 1923... 
when the four-year old Daily News had a circulation of 
716,000 and the two-year old Sunday News had 615,000 
... and it kept going for 10 years. (The News’ circula- 
tion today: Daily, 2,003,000; Sunday, 3,413,000.) And 
the ads are still remembered, still pointed to as models of 
good writing and good promotion. 

“TELL IT TO SWEENEY! (THE STUYVESANTS WILL UNDER- 
stand)” he captioned one of his early ads, and went on 
with copy like this: “Sweeney's sons filled both rear and 
jront ranks in the late war; some of them stood ahead of 
ihe ranks. They drive trucks, belong to trade unions, work 
in offices, sell goods and run businesses. Sweeney's 
daughters go to school, some of them to college; some of 
them work in factories, pound typewriters, sell retail 
merchandise, design Paris frocks. Eventually 75% of 
them marry . . . Sweeney and Mrs. Sweeney are am- 
bitious and expectant of life. They believe in God, the 
United States and life insurance. They respect education, 
md want their kids to have plenty of it. They look for- 
ward to grapefruit for breakfast, their own homes, a 
little car, money in the bank, and a better future for the 
Sweeney juniors . . . Sweeney's name in New York may 
te Smith, or Muller, or Nelson, or LaVoie—or Sweeney. 
There are a million families of Sweeneys in and around 
New York with incomes from $6,000 down . . . You men 
tho aspire to sell large bills of goods to New York, re- 
nember the Sweeneys. They comprise 75% of any large 
aly's population. Address your advertising, your sales 
messages, to them, because they are your best customers. 
+. Tell it to Sweeney—in The News.” And so on, for 

more paragraphs of equally good copy. 

Id give my eye teeth if I could write like that. 

Perhaps it was natural that Sweeney and the masses 

whom The News was published should become im- 

ized in marble over the entrance of The News 
ing, when that beautiful edifice went up on East 
Street in 1930. There, inscribed in stone for all to 
are the words; “He Made So Many of Them.” And 
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below the inscription is a sculptured scene depicting the 
teeming toilers of the world. 

The quotation is said to come from Abe Lincoln. One 
night, in a dream, he overheard someone in a crowd ex- 
claim in surprise that the president was “a very common- 
looking man.” Lincoln answered with: “Friend, the Lord 
prefers common people. That is the reason He made so 
many of them.” 


* * at 


NOW LET’S GO BACK to the ad which I unexpectedly 





needled Leo into writing. Let’s see what it was that made 
him lash out at The Sun (and at me). 

The Sun had no gripe against The News. It was both- 
ered less, perhaps by The News than were other New 
York papers. (That turned out later to be a sad mistake.) 

The Sun was very much satisfied with itself; and in 
the mid-30’s it was doing very well indeed. Year after 
year, it published more total, more national, more retail 
advertising than any other New York evening newspaper; 
more, too, than most evening newspapers across the coun- 
try; and more than most weekday morning newspapers. 
These strong positions it had reached in spite of the fact 
that it had a circulation that was always a little below 
or a little above 300,000 . . . and in spite of the fact 
that of the nine New York weekday newspapers, all but 
one had larger circulations. 

But you must remember that those were the days when 
quality meant something. Those were the days before the 
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numbers game became so important. Advertisers looked 
at the kind of readers a medium offered more than at 
the number of readers. They realized that all people are 
not alike (or were not, then) . . . no matter how equal 
they may have been created. They knew that there were 
important differences among people . . . differences in 
ability, education, outlook, income, buying power, needs, 
wants, tastes, reading habits. 

Everybody did not have and could not buy a car. 
Everybody did not own a refrigerator and a dish washer 
and a home and a college education. Everybody did not 
shop on Fifth Avenue. Everybody did not get the same 
pay for doing the same kind of work. (The able workers, 
in those days, got bigger pay than the sloppy workers.) 
And everybody did not read the same morning and eve- 
ning newspapers, because in every large city there were 
so many morning and evening newspapers, each with a 
different character and appeal. 


IN NEW YORK there were many poor residential dis- 
tricts. Here you found cheap stores, sidewalk counters, 
pushcarts, crowded tenements. Here you found a con- 
centration of under-privileged, low-income families. (This 
was before low-rent housing developments began to re- 
place the slums.) Advertisers of quality products and 
services did not consider them good prospects. They read 
newspapers, probably; but not, of course, The Sun. 

The Sun’s story was a quality story, and it told it far 
and wide . . . and made it pay. It conducted house-to- 
house surveys in the suburbs and better residential dis- 
tricts of the city, surveys which showed The Sun to be the 
preferred home-read newspaper in these desirable areas. 
It made checks on homeward-bound commuters’ trains, 
and these showed more people reading The Sun (and pre- 
sumably, carrying it home) than any other newspaper. 
It counted the papers sold at newsstands in the better 
hotels and clubs and found that The Sun was tops in sales 
among evening papers. It checked the graduating classes 
of nearby colleges and found that The Sun was the pre- 
ferred evening paper. It ran large ads proclaiming the 
fact that the quality department stores placed more ad- 
vertising in The Sun than in any other weekday news- 
paper in New York. It showed, in paid space and through 
direct mail, that a larger portion of its sales was after 3 
P.M. (presumably to homeward-bound people) than that 
of any other newspaper. And it promoted the fact that 
97 per cent of its circulation, a larger percentage than 
that of any other newspaper, was concentrated in the 
New York trading area. 
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All this was positive promotion. It made the point tha 
The Sun’s circulation, though relatively small, was among 
people of means, substance and education . . . and that 
advertisers had found The Sun a profitable medium, 

Then, to prove the same point, we looked at the other 
side of the coin, to see what The Sun did not have. 

In Printers’ Ink we ran a series of full-page ads under 
the continuing caption: “SOME PEOPLE DON’T READ THE 
sun.” This was in 1935 when Printers’ Ink was a pocket. 
sized weekly (remember? ). The campaign started in July 
and ran through September. 

Each ad singled out and identified one of New York's 
poorest and most congested districts. Most of the space 
in each ad was devoted to a photograph of a typical 
shopping scene in the district. There were only five or 
six lines of text. And in very small type there was a table 
showing the number of families in the district reading 
each New York evening and weekday morning newspaper. 
Except for The Sun, the papers were not named, but iden- 
tified as newspaper A, B, C, etc. In 1935 there were four 
evening and five morning newspapers in New York. 

The “families reading” figures were credited to the 
findings of a specified number (usually between 500 and 
700) of house-to-house interviews in each district. 

The photographs showed pushcarts and sidewalk count- 
ers crowded with what looked like pretty cheap merchan- 
dise and patronized by what looked like pretty poor people. 

The short copy went: “New York has many scenes like 
this. With all its wealth, with all its people of means, 
there are 1,700,000 families in the New York market (0 
the 3,083,000 families living here) who have incomes o 
less than $2,000 a year and 1,063,000 families with i» 
comes of less than $1,500. While families in these poor 
districts read some newspaper or other, very few of them 
read The Sun. If this is the kind of territory you want to 
cover, leave The Sun off your schedule. Use The Sun only 
if you want to reach people who can buy advertised 
merchandise.” 

This is from the ad devoted to the Brownsville section 
of Brooklyn. And the figures in the ad, for the 577 fam 
ilies interviewed in that district ran like this: Familie 
Reading Evening Papers: The Sun, 19; Newspaper A, 
231; Newspaper B, 109. (The fourth evening paper, The 
Post, then standard-sized and ultra-conservative, w# 
omitted because its total circulation was only about 100; 
000, and it wasn’t in serious competition with the othe 
New York papers). Families Reading Weekday Morning 
Papers: Newspaper A, 383; Newspaper B, 179; New 
paper C, 81; Newspaper D, 54; Newspaper E, 6. 
Don’t ask me what papers were A,B,C, I don’t remem 

(Continued on page 8) 
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LARGEST MARKET IN MICHIGAN 


2nd in population 


Flint continues to show tremendous gains in population, sales 
and buying power. Advertisers, both local and national, have 
found it a lucrative market for selling goods. Give Flint an 
important place in your selling plans, too! The Flint Journal, 
delivered to more than 95,000* homes every day, is free from 
effective competition and gives easy access to Michigan’s 
Second Market. 

*ABC Publisher’s Statement— March 31, 1960—95,568 


FLINT METROPOLITAN AREA p 
POPULATION NOW 370,200 U P 3b; 
THE FLINT JOURNAL | 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A.H. Kuct 
B. Newman, 435 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 


San Francisco 3, SUtter 1-34 ° 


A Booth Michigan Newspaper 








(Continued from page 86) 
ber exactly. But in looking over the tearsheets now, | 
notice that in several of the ads, “Morning Paper E” was 
shown as having a lower readership (a better story) than 
The Sun. It must have been The Herald Tribune; and it’s 
not unlikely that that newspaper made good use of the 


ads. 


THE ADS WERE NOT aimed at any particular news- 
paper. Certainly they weren’t aimed at The News .. . 
because The Sun didn’t consider the tabloid much of a 
competitor. In type of readers and advertising, in size of 
circulation, in editorial content and appeal, as well as in 
page size, the two papers were as dissimilar as they could 
be. In 1935 the quiet, calm and sedate standard-sized 
Sun had a total circulation of 304,000. The New Dealish, 
(it was, then!) loud and lively tabloid News had a total 
weekday circulation of 1,639,000. We didn’t think The 
News would worry about the campaign. Some of the other 
papers, perhaps, but not The News. 

Yet, it was The News that picked up the gauntlet and 
made a big noise about it. 

Suddenly and without warning (or any previous com- 
plaint) there appeared McGivena’s biting retort and 
forceful blast. It was a spread in the August 8, 1935 issue 
of Printers’ Ink. Across the top of the lefthand page was 
a cute little line-drawing of a newsdealer at his stand, 
wearing a Sun apron and holding high a copy of The 
Sun. A bunch of men and women (most of them well- 
dressed and smart-looking) were passing the stand: but 
nobody, nobody, was buying. 

““SOME PEOPLE CON’T 
READ THE SUN, SAYS THE NEW YORK SUN.” The text 
following this said: “Jn some recent advertisements in 


Said The News’ top caption: 


Printers’ Ink, The Sun shows photographs of some pret:y 
slummy neighborhoods, where Sun readers apparently are 
as scarce as violets growing in the subway. But a small 
table at the bottom discloses that a certain morning news- 
paper (three guesses) leads all others in circulation, Tchk, 
tchk.. .” 

Said McGivena’s second caption “SOME PEOPLE DON’T 
READ ANYTHING . . . BUT A LOT OF PEOPLE DON’T READ 
THE sUN!” The text following this was: “In fact, about 
90% of the people in the New York market area don’t 
read The Sun . . . possibly because they don’t like it; 
or The Sun would have more than 295,009 circulation 
(city and suburban) among 3,000,000 families! Among 
the nine daily newspapers published in Manhattan, The 
Sun is eighth in total circulation; and among four evening 
papers, third. That’s not such a good showing for such a 
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good newspaper, is it?” 

Said the ad’s third caption: “YOU CAN FIND A L@ 
NEWS READERS ANYWHERE BECAUSE THERE ARE A L@ 
NEWS READERS!” And the text went on to say: Jn jf 
the best 10 of New York City’s 114 districts, News ci 
tion is almost half the whole city circulation of The 
. . . Whatever the audience you want, The News re 









most of it!” 
There were a few more paragraphs in this vein 
all ribbing, all hard-hitting, all clever. 






* * * 





THE NEWS AND McGIVENA weren't alone in 
upset by The Sun’s ads. After the ad on the Bro 
district appeared, Abe Stark, then chairman of the 
of directors of the Pitkin Avenue Merchants Associ 
blasted the ads and The Sun, in an interview 
tabloid Brooklyn News (complete with a one-coli 
photo of Mr. Stark). “STARK DEFENDS BROWNS} 
said the banner caption of the story which appe 
page two and which reprinted The Sun’s disturbi 
And the lead editorial in the same issue (Septemb 
1935) was headed “A JUST PROTEST,” and strongly 
ported Abe Stark’s condemnation of The Sun. 

Abe Stark has grown in stature since those days 
though it’s doubtful that his attack on The Sun had 
thing to do with his progress. Today he is presid 
New York’s City Council and Acting Mayor of New 
when the Mayor isn’t working . . . and he is still 
in defending all sections of New York against all 
tions and insinuations. 

Did The Sun feel badly about The News’ blast? 
at all. In fact, it rather liked it. And it continued te 
the ads in Printers’ Ink until it ran out of poor di 
It was, in fact, rather pleased that The News, now # 
thing of a giant in its own way, and pretty cocky, ® 
(by now it reached some Stuyvesants as well as # 
of Sweeneys) had seen fit to recognize the importance d 
the campaign and focus advertisers’ attention on it. 

And I, personally, felt a little proud that Leo McGivem. 
already the most important figure in media promotion am 
a man I admired and respected, should feel that some 
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thing I had done was worth noticing and answeriig man 
What made the situation more interesting was that, 8 odd 
everybody knew, we were (and are) good friends. Bs wit 
Those were the days when media promotion was full BikeChief, g; 
exciting situations like this. They were experimental, trait My not? C 
blazing, imaginative days. They were days of strong fet phd 
ings and strong convictions. They were brave and ab every v 
venturous, grand and glorious, and satisfying days. , ' 
Yea, verily! Ey read 
very w 
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ou don’t have to be a Harvard man to read comics, but.. 


Many Harvard men do read Sunday Newspaper Comics. Ask any 


ward, or M. I. T. or Ohio Wesleyan, or Dartmouth or Johns Hopkins, 
UCLA man about Dogpatch. He’s more familiar with this little back- 


mh than his own community. 


Ask him to identify Dick Tracy, Peanuts, Steve Canyon, Gasoline Alley. 


tames will register faster than those of his Senator, Congressman, 


Chief, grocer, dentist, barber — and most of his neighbors. 

Why not? College men are human. Like the rest of the population, 
)gew up with Sunday Newspaper Comics. And they stay with 
cs In fact, there are more college graduates reading Metro Sunday 
S every week than any other publication you can buy. 

ileto Sunday Comics Network goes into 19,000,000 homes and racks 
total readership of 40,000,000! Its audience is real. Live. Loyal. 
s Every week. The year ‘round. Its advertising is welcomed and 
ot regarded as an interruption or an opportunity for a quick snack. 


What about response? Ask any advertiser who has tested it. And hers 
fair warning: Don’t make an offer in Metro Sunday Comics unless you’ 
prepared for a deluge! 

Examine what your money can buy in Metro Sunday Comics. T] 
biggest circulation; best noted and read ratings; top markets; top incon 
and education brackets. Pick the categories you want: Metro Sund: 
Comics Network holds up. Get the full, fabulous Metro story now. You 
be glad you did — and so will the stockholders. 

All you need for the complete story is an open mind 
and a telephone to call Murray Hill 9-8200 in New York 
City, or you can call any branch office listed below. 

(Send for our brand new study on effective audi- 
ence potential, entitled “2 x 2 = 16 — Or Does !t?”) 


METROPOLITAN SUNDAY NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


Ofices: 260 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y., MUrray Hill 9-8200 © Chicago 11, 1710 Tribune Tower © Detroit 2, New Center Bidg. © Los Angeles 5, 3460 Wilshire Bivd. ¢ San Francisco 4, 155 Monigom 
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A MONTH in TIDEWTAR, VA. 


“OUND: $200 Million of Effective Income 












INDEX: 100 — same day aided recall 
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+15% 
]09 107 
SINGLE EXPOSURES +9’ 100% 
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The Georgia Group is a foursome! 


Now Savannah joins Augusta, Columbus and Macon in 
the Georgia Group .. . creating a dynamic $2 billion market 
. . . 28th in size nationally! The Georgia Group is a package 
buy . . . it’s one order, one bill, one check, and savings up to 
13% on each 10,000 lines. 

Play Georgia’s billion dollar fairway with the winning four- 


some .. . the bigger and more powerful Georgia Group! 


Oeorgia Oroup 


SAVANNAH News and Press AUGUSTA Chronicle and Herald 
COLUMBUS Ledger and Enquirer MACON News and Telegraph 





Represented by THt BRANHAM COMPANY 











MEDIA DATA 


New Test 
Shows Plus 
Value of 
Repeat 
Exposure 


By Aaron J. Spector 


RINT MEDIA give readers a 








chance to see the same advertise. 
ment more than once. Advertisements 
on television are seen once and the 
gone, unless the advertiser buys a 
other time period. This difference ha 
become a major competitive poitl 
between salesmen of the two media 
Therefore, the old question takes 
new importance: Do repeat exposures 
add to advertisements’ impact? 

To answer this question, National 
Analysts ran a careful test among 
127 adults in subscriber households 
of a magazine that for our purpot 
must go nameless. Each person tested 
was exposed to every page in an at 
vance issue of the magazine. 
half of them were exposed only omtt 
the other half had a repeat exposutt 
on the day after the first exposure 
The length of time that they wer 
exposed to each page was co 
by trained interviewers. 





a eel ; 


Dr. Aaron J. Spector is vice presides | 
of National Analysts, Inc., Phi 
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INDEX: 100 — same day unaided recall 
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The repeat exposure group re- 
membered more, and was more af- 
fected by the ads for a longer period 
of time than the group that was ex- 
posed only once. The repeat exposure 
to the magazine gave readers an av- 
erage of 30 per cent more unaided 
recall than the single exposure. The 
gain ran as high as plus 70 per cent 
on one measure for the repeat expo- 
sure group. 

Using many different criteria of an 
ad’s impact, the same result was 
achieved. It was true when unaided 
recall was used to measure whether: 
1. the reader could identify the ad- 
vertiser, 2. the reader mentioned 
some aspect of the picture, 3. the 
reader quoted or paraphrased part of 
the text, 4. the reader was otherwise 
stimulated or affected by the adver- 
tisement. It was true when all four 
scores were added to give a total 
Unaided recall score. Similarly, it 
was true when Aided recall was used. 
It was true when a word association 
test was used to show if the readers 
thought of the products when they 
heard words related to the ads. It is 
interesting to see that even these 
subtle effects of ads are measurable 
and that they show the same trend as 
the recall measures. 

Using three different time periods 
for the lapse between exposure and 
time of remembrance, the same re- 
sult was achieved. These were: the 
same day, one day later, two days 
later. 

The accompanying charts show 
how this worked out. 

Although there is some variation 
in the figures above, in every case 
the readers who saw the advertise- 
ments more than once remembered 
them more vividly. It is interesting 
to note that the value of repeat ex- 
posure became greater with the 
passing of time after exposure. In a 
report by Strong several decades ago 
he showed that the gains made by 
repeat exposures were evident for at 
least 30 days. The figures shown 
above suggest that this would come 
about because those who saw the 
magazine twice not only learned 
more but also have a slower rate of 
forgetting what they learned. a 
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WANT 





MERCHANDISING 





One way to get it is through a planned program like that used 
by BBDO on Zerex and Zerone. 


Louis Kruh, 
supervisor of the 
Media Merchan- 


dising Division, 


Batten, Barton, 
Durstine & Osborn 





= EDIA MERCHANDISING is 

a form of advertising. By this 
activity, advertisements additional to 
the basic space and time campaign 
are created at low cost; and these 
extra advertisements each reach an 
additional audience of some size.” 
By thinking of media merchandising 
in this way, Du Pont and Batten, 
Barton, Durstine & Osborn (its ad- 
vertising agency) have developed a 
pattern of promotion for Zerex and 
Zerone anti-freezes that adds consid- 
erable mileage to each fall's cam- 
paign. 

In 1959, media merchandising 
created more than 65,000 additional 
pieces of advertising. This figure 
does not include multiple display ex- 
posures, tie-in ads, etc., all of which 
in turn must have delivered the 
Zerex and Zerone messages to un- 
counted millions of motorists. This 
fall, using the same media merchan- 
dising methods, even broader distri- 
bution of advertising pieces will be 
sought for Du Pont’s new Telar, an 
anti-freeze you never drain in a 
properly operating cooling system. 


This job is handled by a special 
Media Merchandising Division a 
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Kruh, a specialist in the BBDO Ma 
keting Department. He handles m 
dia merchandising for many clients 
other than Du Pont: and is ableb 
apply new media merchandising ides 
on various accounts if the ideas ii 
each account’s marketing needs. 

With Zerex and Zerone (and nm 
Telar) the objective is additional & 
vertising impressions to and throug 
the trade at low cost. 


Lead Time—Six Months 
The merchandising operation wif 
ally does not start until media hat 
been selected. By this time, also, cop 
themes and objectives are el@gS 
lished. The Media Merchané 
Group works from actual 
of print and broadcast media. 
The first step. according to 
Kruh, is to come up with p 
and relevant ideas, working, if 
(Continued on page®) 
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The Superior Tube Company marketing team 


“Business papers lead 





. The company known as “‘The big name in small tubing” has earned this repute 
Syoervir lide tion in the short space of 26 years. Superior Tube Company, Norristown, Pa, 
started in business in 1934, manufacturing needle tubing and cathodes for vacuum 
tubes. Its marketing and selling techniques were relatively simple. Today, with 0 
major markets for its greatly expanded product line, Superior Tube’s complet 
marketing strategy is mapped by a 4-man team. A total of 19 business public 
tions, carefully screened for specific market coverage and quality inquiry produ 
tion, are on the company’s advertising schedule. Markets include electronics, 
instrument, transportation, machinery, electrical, fabricated metal products, m* 
cellaneous manufacturing, ordnance, primary metals and chemical. Excerpts from 
a recent Chilton interview with the Superior Tube Company marketing team a 
presented on the next page. 
Vedia/scope, Seprembet 

























talks to Chilton... 


the technical explosion” 























Paul E. Kelly, Vice President and 
Treasurer: ‘‘The only way we can 
cover the tremendous number of sales 
outlets which we must reach is by adver- 
tising regularly in business magazines. 
To introduce a new product in any other 
way would be extremely costly and would 
‘take months to accomplish. Without a 
~ doubt, business papers are the leading 
~ disseminators of technical information in 
4 ®very one of our markets." 


Write for a copy today. 


Henry B. Brown, Jr., General 

Manager of Sales: ‘“‘We analyze 
and select each business magazine on 
our schedule by its SIC coverage because 
our marketing plans are based on this 
type of market breakdown. Other con- 
siderations are the historical pattern of 
our sales ina given market, market fore- 
casts by business papers, the quantity 
and quality of inquiries produced by the 
magazine and current interest exhibited 
in the magazine's market by other 
industries.” 


Donald W. Titlow, Director of 
Marketing Services and Adver- 
tising: ‘The sales inquiries we receive as 
a resuit of business paper advertising are 
helpful in checking out the exact applica- 
tions for new products. We often ques- 


18 business magazines published by Chilton Company have earned 
respect of more than 600,000 subscribers through their editorial 
lence and quality-controlled circulation. These outstanding publi- 
tions now offer you marketing, advertising, selling and research help 
h Chilton’s Marketing Assistance Program (M-A-P). The specific 
“marketing aids available through each publication are described in 
detail in a new 44-page booklet, ‘A Guide to Chilton’s M-A-P.” 


tionnaire everyone who inquires about a 
product to learn its potential by market, 
applications and even companies. This 
information is valuable to us, our own 
salesmen and our distributor salesmen.” 


William S. Butler, Assistant Man- 

ager of Advertising: ‘‘Business pa- 
pers lead the technical explosion. Without 
them, we would probably still be experi- 
encing the creeping technological ad- 
vances typical of a few decades ago. 
Through the business press, people learn 
about developments overnight, and they 
are spread throughout industry immedi- 
ately. One of our field specialists tells us 
he has never called on a company that 
hasn’t heard of Superior Tube. It has to 
be business papers that are keeping our 
name well known nationally." 
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CHILTON PUBLICATIONS 


Chilton Company, Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pennsylvania 





Aircraft & Missiles + Automotive Industries - Boot &Shoe Recorder + Butane-Propane News + Commercial Car Journal +» Department & Economist 
Distribution Age + Electronic Industries +» Food Engineering » Gas + Hardware Age + Hardware World - The Iron Age + Jewelers’ Circular-Keystone 
Motor Age ~ Optical Journal + Product Design & Development + The Spectator + Chilton Research Services + Business, Technical and Educational Books 
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(Continued from page 94) 


sible, six months in advance of the 
time that the consumer advertising 
will break. “We can’t,” says Mr. 
Kruh, “just go to media, and say we 
have a schedule in your newspaper, 
and we want to know what you are 
going to do for us. You have to think 
up the ideas yourself, knowing what 
materials are available, if you are to 
arrive at an effective merchandising 
plan. 

“The things we usually have to 
work with are display materials, 
photographs, mats, trade advertising 
copy, ete., plus the merchandising 
materials and facilities of the media 
themselves. We can add to these such 
things as inexpensive give-aways that 
we know about, but which the media 
themselves might not be aware of. 
And we can—and do—prepare sample 
bulletins and letters that are appro- 
priate for media to use in lending 
their support to trade promotion of 
campaigns in their newspapers, out- 
door or broadcast facilities.” 

Early in the year, BBDO tries to 
have a proposed program of media 
merchandising in the hands of the 
anti-freeze advertising group at 
Du Pont. This plan is a written docu- 
ment of considerable length. It de- 
scribes in detail what will be done; 
and is presented separately by the 
agency account executive to the client 
for approval. With early approval, 
Mr. Kruh’s office is then able to do 
its work during the summer. By the 
time the campaign breaks in the fall, 
the trade is well warmed up to the 
promotion, and informed on how it 
can tie in and get the most out of it. 


Questionnaire Prompts 
Cooperation 


The method used on Zerex-Zerone 
is to translate the plan into a ques- 
tionnaire that is sent to all media on 
the schedule. This explains the pur- 
pose of the campaign, tells in outline 
what it will amount to, and offers 
specific ideas and materials to the 
national advertising manager, or 
merchandising manager, of the par- 
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ticular media involved. In the ques- 
tionnaire, opposite each suggestion 
are two boxes for the recipient to 


check: “Will Do” and/or “Send Ma- 
terial.” 
When the questionnaires come 


back, material is sent out on request 
only. And appropriate follow-ups are 
made through the media representa- 
tives, and by means of mailings from 
media association headquarters. 


Results in 1959 

In 1959, questionnaires were sent 
to 350 newspapers, and replies were 
received from 85 per cent. They dis- 





tributed more than 1,400 display 
kits. And a good number went so far 
as not only to set up displays in 
stores, but also to take pictures of 
them —a valuable record that helps 
in planning next year’s campaign. 
Many newspapers developed tie-in 
advertising, not an easy task in this 
field. Newspapers also reported a 
total of some 1,000 personal calls on 
the trade in support of the campaign. 
A total of 36,842 mailing pieces was 
sent to dealers (13,311 jumbo cards, 
13,207 letters, 9,800 bulletin an- 
nouncements, plus hundreds of pre- 
prints of national advertisements 
mailed along with letters and bul- 
letins). 

In addition, outdoor advertising 
plant operators and radio stations 
pitched in. The outdoor plants dis- 
tributed maps on which the location 
of Zerex and Zerone postings were 
spotted. They also supplied miniature 
Zerex billboards to distributors of 





Zerex as desk top reminders of the 
campaign. The radio stations sent 
mailings to more than 25,000 retail 
accounts. 

There was also some cross. 
merchandising between media. News- 
papers included spots about Zerex 
and Zerone on their own local radio 
and TV shows. The girls who take 
classified advertisements by tele 
phone in several newspaper offices 
were trained to ask, during the cam- 
paign period, “Have you put Zerex % 
in your car?” Posters were used on 
newspaper circulation trucks. In 
cities where newspaper, radio, and “ 
outdoor were all being used, the re é 
tailers received a barrage of remind- 
ers from not just one—but three— 
different media. 

In this way media merchandising 
created a total of more than 65,000 
additional measurable pieces of ot 
vertising. 

Following each year’s campaign, 
the Media Merchandising Group 
summarizes what it has done. This is 
put into a special follow-up presen- 
tation that is shown to the client a 
month after the campaign is on 
pleted. This not only serves as a help 
ful record to the media merch 
ers themselves, but also sets the 
for the next year’s campaign. In 
way, media merchandising 
a permanent adjunct to advertisi 

“Almost every medium,” says 
Kruh, “is anxious and willing to 
merchandise its advertisers’ 
paigns. We give them the directit 
and materials they need in order’ 
make their job easier and mom 
meaningful to all concerned. This 
results in our clients getting 
benefits from media, and so e 
the reach of their consumer adver 
tising. This is a planned, centralized 
activity. Through it we make the 
most efficient use possible of coordi- 
nated support by media. By planning 
the whole program in advance, We 
are able to integrate merchandising 
into the total marketing effort—at . 
tle or no extra cost.” 
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Want solid success in Solid Cincinnati? 


Go after the market-that-matters ! 



































*THE CINCINNATI ENQUIRER REACHES THE 
MARKET THAT MATTERS... 









«the younger, larger, more active families who need more, use 
more and spend more. 


. the families with better jobs: Nearly Aa/f of all Enquirer sub- 
scribers are in white-collar occupations, compared to only a 
third of all Cincinnati households. 


... the families with higher incomes: Two-thirds of all Enquirer 
subscribers earn $5000 or more annually, compared to only ; 
about one half of all Cincinnati households. . 
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More and more advertisers are discover- market like the Cincinnati Enquirer. 
ing that reaching this solid market-that- Get the full story on Solid Cincinnati 
matters makes a big difference in adver- from the latest Top Ten Brands survey. 
tising effectiveness. And they’re finding Call or write The Enquirer’s Re- 
that nothing reaches and influences this search Department for your copy. 


Represented by Moloney, Regan & Schmitt, Inc. 
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URING THE PAST year Social 

Research has been exploring the 
characteristics of television audi- 
ences. We found that viewers could 
be grouped according to the follow- 
ing patterns of use and expectation 
of television: 


























l. The Selective Viewer 

This is a viewer who approves of 
and enjoys television, and is inter- 
ested in knowing more about it.* He 
also wants to use his time spent with 
TV in an enjoyable and constructive 
manner. He is not content with turn- 
ing it on and accepting whatever 
appears, but wants to know what 
programs are available so he can 
choose wisely among them. 


2. The Critical Intellectual 

This viewer is highly critical of TV 
and of all mass media. He feels the 
standards are low, it is only catering 
to the “uneducated” masses, and is 
degrading American taste rather than 
uplifting it. 
3. The TV -is-just-for-relaxation 

Middle-class Viewer 


We call this viewer the middle- 





* Although Mr. Gardner does not like to 
draw conclusions about the size of each 
group because of the way the study was 
organized, he estimates that selective 

viewers comprise 73 per cent of the total 

audience. 
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By Dr. Burleigh B. 


MEDIA DATA 


FOUR TYPES 


OF 


TV VIEWERS 


Social Research classifies them 
as selective, critical intellectual, 
middlebrow, and lowbrow. 


Gardner 


brow. He enjoys TV, but will not 
watch just anything. However, he 
does not show much interest in know- 
ing more about it, he can take it or 
leave it without “worrying too much 
about TV or making a big deal of it.” 


4. The Uncritical Lower-class Viewer 
We call this viewer the lowbrow. 
These are lower-class or working- 





Dr. Burleigh B. Gardner is 
executive director of Social 
Research, Inc., Chicago. 
During the past year his 
organization has studied the 
preferences in viewing 

of television among both the 
readers and non-readers of 
TV Guide, and in the process 
has developed the general 
conclusions about the total 
television audience 

which he relates here. 





class viewers who enjoy TV as an 
undemanding form of entertainment. 
This kind of man or woman is rela 
tively uncritical and non-selective, 
and avoids a program which makes 
intellectual demands. 


Patterns of Preference 


Each group expressed a somewhat 
different pattern of TV program pref- 
erences. Although any one program 
might have devotees in _ several 
groups, there were clear differences 
in the general patterns for each 
group. These patterns varied by both 
type of program, i.e., drama vs. fam- 
ily situation shows, and by choice 
along a dimension which might b 
called an intellectual quality com 
tinuum such as a range from sophis 
ticated comedy to slapstick. 


1. The critical intellectuals @ 
highbrows largely selected the more 
serious drama and intellectual pro 
grams, and rejected the lighter shows 
For example, they chose Playhouse 
90, Huntley-Brinkley newscasts, Leon 
ard Bernstein specials, Omnibus, and 
Meet the Press. In fact, 79 per cent of 
the programs named as favoriles 
were these types. They almost com 
pletely rejected the westerns, # 
family comedy, or variety shows. 


2. The selective viewers showed 4 
Media/ scope, September 199 
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decided preference for serious drama, 
documentaries, news and current 
events. and were less interested in 
give-aways, soap operas and audience 
participation shows. In fact, 40 per 
cent of shows named as favorites 
were serious drama, theater, educa- 
tional TV, documentaries, network 
newscasts, “specials,” playlets, and 
programs of conversation. 

3. The middlebrows show a pro- 
gram preference leaning more to less 
serious entertainment than the selec- 
tive viewers. Thus, their favorites in- 
clude westerns, detectives, family-type 
shows, and variety programs. 

4. The lowbrows generally reject 
serious drama and information 
shows, and prefer slapstick comedy, 
quizzes, daytime serials, and westerns. 


Patterns of Preference 


Thus we have four broad types of 
televisions viewers, each with differ- 
ent sets of attitudes toward TV and 
with different patterns of program 
preferences. Although several popu- 
lar shows draw watchers from each 
group, the greatest overlap is between 
the selective viewers and the middle- 
brows. For example, Maverick and 
Perry Mason are among the top 
shows for each. 

The selective viewer group is es- 
pecially interesting because of their 
interest in using their viewing time 
efiectively. They are not passively 
accepting TV nor vociferously at- 
tacking it, but feel it is up to them 
to make good use of it. 

In considering these four types of 
television viewers, I want to suggest 
certain hypotheses about their impli- 
cations for TV and its sponsors. 


The Critical Intellectuals 


The critical intellectuals will never 
be the primary audience for any 
show with a large rating. In the first 
place they are a small part of the 
population, probably not more than 
dper cent. Also, they vary widely in 
what they will watch, and will not 
tecessarily watch all the programs 
they praise. 

On the other hand, they will be the 
weal gadflies demanding more intel- 
ketual and cultural programs. They 
tel that TV and all mass media have 
iduty to improve the taste of the 
masses. Furthermore, they are often 
i positions where their voices will 
te heard, and producers and spon- 
ws will inevitably be sensitive to 
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their criticisms. Thus they will have 
an influence far beyond their impor- 
tance as an audience. 

However, the producer or sponsor 
who responds to the criticisms of the 
intellectuals faces a real problem. If 
he merely provides the program ac- 
claimed by them, he is apt to lose the 
mass audience. 

The lowbrows will provide the 
audiences for the shows most de- 
plored by the intellectuals. Their in- 
fluence wlil be felt through the rat- 
ings, since they are in no position to 
have their complaints heard. 

However, their preference in pro- 
grams is not fixed and immutable. 
They, too, grow bored with too ster- 
eotyped a fare, and will shift to a 
new type of program. 


The Selective Viewers 


The selective viewers form a group 
which may provide the basis for fu- 
ture developments in television pro- 
grams. They have accepted TV as 
important and worthwhile, and to 
them it is now one of the good things 
in our way of life. 

Nevertheless, they cannot accept it 
passively, but must actively learn to 


live with it. They want to choose con- 
structively among all it offers. ‘There- 
fore they are willing to sample new 
programs, and with their interest in 
keeping up with television they can 
be attracted to the new. 


Want to Choose 


While their taste in programs is 


not at the high cultural level of the 
intellectuals, they are not anti-intel- 
lectual. However, they want to make 
their own choices, and will not 
docilely accept the intellectuals’ judg- 
ments. 

Finally, they are a large group in 
our society, and are probably in- 
creasing. With the combination of 
a rising educational level and stand- 
ard of living this type of person seems 
to be on the increase. 

The middlebrow group seem too 
casual in their use of TV to have 
much influence. Apparently, as long 
as there is a reasonable selection they 
will find something to watch. In gen- 
eral, their preferences are about the 
same as those of the selective viewers. 
However, they are probably slow to 
discover new programs or to become 
engrossed in them. . 








In Roanoke in ‘60 
the Selling Signal 
is SEVEN... 


Roanoke is an ideal test market. 
Isolated from competing markets. 
Diversified industry. Self-contained 
economy. Large population. Many 
distribution outlets. 

Put Roanoke on your schedule, 
and don't fumble the ball when 
buying television. Specify WDBJ-TV 
. . . serving over 400,000 TV homes 
of Virginia, N. Carolina and W. Va. 
in counties having a population of 
nearly 2,000,000. 

Sell like sixty on seven. We'll help 
you to cross those sales goal lines. 


ASK YOUR PGW COLONEL 
FOR CURRENT AVAILABILITIES 


WOBT 


Roanoke, Virginia 
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CHANNEL 








How you can /oame 
“nrospect” {') i 
new markets 4 
and still 
Sell 
current 


ones . 4 
ES 
ee 


... it’s as easy and productive as 
panning in Fort Knox! Put your 
product story before the readers of 
INDUSTRIAL EQUIPMENT 
NEWS. There are nearly 80,000 
of them . . . important, multi-func- 
tional executives from all phases 
of U.S. industry . . . from more 
than 40,000 plants representing 
more than 4/5ths of the gross na- 
tional product! 

With circulation like this — an 
exclusive circulation built on 
Thomas Register’s continuing 
census of U.S. business and busi- 
nessmen — you reach all U.S. 
markets for your products, includ- 
ing the ones you now sell and hope 
to sell in the future. 

You owe it to yourself to get all 
the facts on this exciting, resultful 
medium — and you can: just ask 
for our latest Media Data File. 


good for selling 
... because it’s 
used for 


buying! 


1 GD 





461 Eighth Avenue, New York 1, N. Y. 
Thomas Publishing Company 
Affiliated with Thomas Register 
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ORGANIZATION 


Radio Industry 


Needs 
Greater Stability 





By Jay Hoffer 


T A TIME WHEN broadcasting 

is so rampantly suspect in many 
quarters, the search for inner truth 
must proceed at a geometric pace. 
The industry is impressed with the 
statistics that it chalks up as its 
share of total advertising dollars 
appropriated. It is impressed with 
its strides at such a tender age. Yet, 
other statistics work to its detriment. 
These are the statistics of turnover 
of radio station ownership. FCC 





Jay Hoffer is station manager of 
KRAK, Stockton-Sacramento, Calif. 


records show 2,538 sales involving 
radio stations in the period 1954 
59, with some stations being sold 
more than once. 

Any acquisition of radio properties 
for a quick dollar return, to the dis- 
regard of community responsibility, 
trespasses on basic advertising and 
marketing principles. 

How many have experienced the 
sale of a station in a market to 
“auslanders” whose mouths are big- 
ger than their operating budgets? 
It becomes evident that these in 
dividuals do not care to enter into 
the community life and stay for any 
length of time. The promises of de- 
livery and increased share of audience 
are idle phrases calculated to gen- 
erate consumer and business support. 
Engage in this practice a number of 
times in any given community over 
a span of years and the industry must 
suffer. 


Stability of Newspapers 
Newspapers have been around a 
lot longer, and their longer presence 
on the scene capitalizes on stability. 
Inherent is the knowledge that today, 
a year from today, and ad infinitum 
the management team will not be re 
shuffled by a whim or caprice. This 
further extends its contact with the 
business community in the form of a 
longer life for the newspaper space 
salesman than for the radio time 
salesman 
There is no genuine niche in radio 
for the “con artist.” Individuals cor 
templating the acquisition of a radio 
property should choose the market 
in which they would like to live and 
(Continued on page 106) 
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THE NEWS 


This is important when you consider the sales potential 
Waiting for you in this fast-growing western market. 

Look at the facts. Medicine Hat’s population has in- 
eased by over 38° since 1951. Retail sales now stand 
tan all-time high, totalling more than $35,000,000. The 
tity’s gross annual value of production increased from $26 
nillion to $35 million in only one year, from 1956 to 1957, 
ad industry is still maintaining this rapid rate of growth. 

These facts add up to one important conclusion. Medicine 
Hat is one of the fastest-growing markets in Canada. It is 


the fourth city in population in Alberta and third in the 
province in the value of manufacturing. 

The only way to sell this market completely is through 
the medium the people know best and trust most, The 
Medicine Hat News. The News is a habit with all of the 
people in Medicine Hat every day. More than 98% of 
its city zone circulation is home delivered. Give your 
sales message maximum thrust in this lucrative market 
. . . put it to work for you on the pages of The Medicine 
Hat News. 


& The Medicine Hat News 


The other Southam Newspapers are: THE OTTAWA CITIZEN « THE NORTH BAY DAILY NUGGET 
WE HAMILTON SPECTATOR « THE WINNIPEG TRIBUNE » THE CALGARY HERALD « THE EDMONTON JOURNAL « THE VANCOUVER PROVINCE (Published for Pacific Press Ltd.) 
TORONTO THE SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS, 88 UNIVERSITY AVE., K. L. BOWER, MANAGER. MONTREAL THE SOUTHAM NEWSPAPERS, 1070 BLEURY ST., 
4c MeCAGUE, MANAGER. UNITED STATES CRESMER & WOODWARD INC. (CAN. DIV.), NEW YORK, DETROIT, CHICAGO, SAN FRANCISCO, LOS ANGELES, ATLANTA 
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The Extra Unit 
Family: an 
exciting new selling 
opportunity 

in Holiday ! 








There’s a new consumer elite — the Extra 
Unit Buyers. They're the families that buy the 
extra refrigerator, the second car, the sec- 
ond house. And the place to sell these buyers 
is in the pages of Holiday, where you reach 
more than 900,000 families who willingly 
spend above the level of necessity for prod- 
ucts and services that mean better living. 

















To see what this means in sales opporty. 
nities, look at some figures from a new study 
of the Holiday audience: REFRIGERATORS: 17% 
of Holiday's families own two or more; 29% 
have a separate freezer. AUTOMOBILES: 49.5% 
own two or more; 13.5% own three or more. 
HOMES: 25% own or regularly rent a secong 
home. INSURANCE: 68% hold two or more life 
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policies. TELEPHONES: 48% have two or more; 
36% have color phones. PHONOGRAPHS: 
36% of the owners have two or more; 18% 
have stereo. TELEVISION: 28% own two or 
more sets. CAMERAS: 64% of the owners have 
two or more; 28% own a movie camera. 
TRAVEL: 74% take two or more pleasure trips 
a year; 44% take two or more business 
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trips. Whatever you sell, you'll sell more — 
and more profitably — to Holiday families. 
And Holiday is the perfect setting in which 
to sell them — for it’s the one medium that 
is synonymous with their affluent way of 
life. For all the details of the Extra Unit Study 
of the Holiday audience, phone or write your 
nearest Holiday office. 








HOLIDAY 
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For farm products 
For teen-age consumer products 


Unique —because it sells goods, 
both consumer and farm, in a 
convincing way. Reason? Future 
Farmers have their own incomes 
—they buy! Their annual per- 
sonal income already averages 
$1,139.99. 

Circulation is equally solid. All 
paid subscription — not blanket 
membership. These 275,000 
readers, all studying agriculture 
in school, help determine farm 
purchases; with their own in- 
comes they are big spenders on 
consumer products. 

Write or phone for more information. 





All Male All Farm Ages 14-21 
All Subscription National Coverage 
275,000 g teed, circulati 


It is easier to sell a boy 
. than to unsell a man. 


The National 


Future Farmer 


Owned & published by the Future Farmers of America 
BOX 29, ALEXANDRIA, VIRGINIA 
PHONE ROCKWELL 8-1212 
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the station that they can afford. Then 
they must proceed to select a staff 
so that, all things being equal, all 
personnel will function well in their 
assigned roles and share the same 
rate of turnover as other businesses. 


Too Much Turnover 


In the realm of the human factor, 
the salesman or account executive is 
the immediate mirror of the station’s 
business stature, and should exude 
confidence in the product that he is 
selling. The careful selection of sales 
personnel makes for a significant 
dollar return both in under-the-line 
and over-the-line expenses. He should 
be hired with the intent to keep him. 

The consumer, too, is tired of 
vacuous claims that only dilute the 
true effectiveness of radio. If change 
continuously succeeds change with- 
out any rationale, the image of radio 
consequently must suffer. Hypoed 
promotions and superficial ballyhoo 
do not compensate for inferior pro- 
gram fare and abandonment of com- 
munity responsibility. 

Radio station owners must learn 
to think in terms of the long haul 
and the short haul will be more 
productive. The local businessman 
is here to stay in the community. Let 
the local radio station owner follow 


suit! e 








SPECIAL 
3 for 70¢ 
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AAAA REPORTS 


The 29-page booklet, “What Ad. 
vertising Agencies Are . . . What They 
Do, and How They Do It,” is ayaij. 
able from the American Association 
of Advertising Agencies. Booklet jg 
text of a lecture by Frederic R. Gam. 
ble, AAAA president, before the Uni. 
versity of Missouri School of Jour. 
nalism. The Association has also 
prepared “Report No. 10—Prepara. 
tion of Art Work, Engravings, and 
Duplicate Printing Material.” Repon 
is designed to help improve the qual. 
ity of black-and-white newspaper 
reproduction. 












































LIBRARY NEWS LETTER 


The Special Libraries Association 
through its advertising division js 
issuing a news letter for librarians 
Called What’s New in Advertising and 
Marketing, it lists articles, books and 
surveys in the advertising field that#t 
believes will be of interest to other 
librarians. Charge is $5.00 for 
issues a year, to be sent to 
Frances Ford, Fuller & Smith & B 
Inc., New York. 









DISTILLERS ABSTAIN 

The only two of 1959’s top 100 at 
vertisers ‘not using television wer 
liquor companies, says the Television 
Bureau of Advertising. 
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“We introduced our new Elgin watches exclusively in Loox of the same period in 1959.” | 
last year, and our sales shot up so far we had to increase To what does Mr. Koch attribute Elgin’s briskly climbing | 
our production force over 30%,” says William E. Koch, sales curve? “Well, of course, there’s the product itself. And | 

i Vice President Marketing, Elgin National Watch Co. there’s the advertising. LoOK’s known influence on its huge | 
When Elgin developed its new line of $19.95 Starlite and young audience... its ability to inspire our sales force and | 
Sportsman watches and the $49.95 Thin-Thin self-winding the dealers . . . have been vital factors.” | 
t watch, it selected LOOK as key advertising medium. The in- Does Elgin plan to continue its Look campaign? “Defi- | 
treductory ad ran in LOOK’s March 17, 1959, issue and people nitely,” says Mr. Koch. “We’ve just had dramatic proof 
) across the nation began buying of the kind of selling job Loox | 


Elgins in record-breaking quantity. 

“We sold so many watches after 
that first advertisement and the 
follow-up LOOK ads that we couldn’t 
make enough to fill the demand,” 
reports Elgin Marketing Director 
Koch. “As a matter of fact, sales 
of Elgin watches for the first two 
months of this year are 77% ahead 3 


can do.” 

In the past five years, LooK has 
gained more circulation and more 
advertising revenue and more ad- 
vertising pages than any other mag- 
azine in its field. One reason for this 
unmatched vitality is Looxk’s out- 
standing ability ic produce sales. | 
For Look means sales. | 
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E ARE BEGINNING to un- 

derstand—we must under- 
stand—that outdoor is the only 
so-called print medium that 
moves. 

All other print media maintain a 
constant physical relationship _be- 
tween the point of projection of an 
advertising message and its recep- 
tion. The relation of an outdoor 
panel to the unit of circulation is a 
moving relationship. When you, as 
units of circulation, travel the street 
of your urban communities or the 
highways that connect them, you ap- 
proach and pass advertising mes- 
sages on poster panels with consid- 
erable rapidity. 

It is not unusual today to observe 
trafic moving along city streets at 
10 to 20 times the speed of pedes- 
trian traffic, and up to 30 times on 
our highways. 

Another way to look at this time 
duration factor in poster exposure, 
is to recognize that the outdoor mes- 
sage moves across human conscious- 
ness at a rate probably five times as 
great as a TV or radio commercial. 
Furthermore, its bid for attention is 
complicated by multiple mechanical 
distractions rarely encountered in 
one’s living room. 

It is a challenge to art directors 
and copy writers today to produce 
outdoor designs that genuinely meet 
the requirements of these modern 
conditions. Not only must the design, 
through color and form, attract split- 
second attention, but also that design 
must lead the eye quickly to the copy. 
And the copy must be short, bold and 
immediately communicative. 


Outdoor in the Marketing Plan 


In what way does one or more of 
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The phrase above is the apt one chosen by Norman H. 
Strouse, president of J. Walter Thompson Company, 
to describe outdoor advertising. He used it in an ad- 
dress made recently before the International Congress 
of Outdoor Advertising in Toronto. And he went on 
from there to assesses the strong points of the medium, 
as well as to indicate its major problem. The gist of 
this important statement by Mr. Strouse, who rose from 
outdoor buyer to president of our largest agency, is 


given below. 


the standard forms of outdoor ad- 
vertising fit the general marketing 
plan? It would be difficult to answer 
such a question specifically. Every 
marketing plan is different, and the 
place of outdoor in such plans varies. 
Every medium has its special char- 
acteristics, and some one character- 
istic which is unique unto itself. 
Certainly the one most obvious 
disadvantage of outdoor is that of 
constant repetition at low cost. But 
there is a law of compensation in 
media, as in all things, and along 
with this great advantage of repeti- 
tion is the restriction of short copy. 
So it is not possible through the out- 
door medium to do a detailed, rea- 
son-why selling job. But in combina- 
tion with another medium, such as 
magazines or newspapers, which pro- 


vide a longer reading opportunity, 
or television which offers the dre 
matic opportunity for demonstration, 
outdoor can offer tremendous values. 
One effective strategy, in my opit- 
ion, has always been to release 4 
complete selling story in what we 
sometimes call “explanatory media,” 
and then provide constant reiteration 
of the central theme through outdoor 
as a low-cost “repetitive medium.” 
However, I think that the label 
“reminder medium” as applied to 
outdoor is too limited. To say thatit 
reminds is to appraise the outdoor 
medium at its minimum value. Te 
say that outdoor repeats a met 
sage endlessly at low cost is 
say that it serves adv ' 
greatest need: Repetition. Repel 
tion sells. And outdoor is a gre#t 
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selling medium, and should be used 
as such. But this must involve a high 
order of creative understanding and 
skills in packaging selling ideas into 
telegraphic ideas or symbols. 


Subliminal Impressions 


No other medium provides quite 
the same kind of opportunity to cre- 
ate a human feeling about a corpora- 
tion, or a feeling of quality about its 
products. The outdoor medium 
moves more into the field of 
symbols that touch the daily 
lives of everyone, symbols that 
can perform a service beyond 
words in moulding emotional at- 
titudes toward a corporation and 
its products. 

And dealing with the world of 
symbols, | would presume to skate 
on the thin ice of sheer speculation 
in suggesting that there are elements 
which could justify exploration. 

With the wide range of the human 
eye, | am not at all convinced that 
we are exposed only to those poster 
designs on which we may focus our 
fleeting attention. There are many 
other posters along the outskirts of 
direct vision which may perform 
their function below the threshold 
of consciousness, and represent an 
added value for those who seek it. 


Public Relations Problem 


All the major media have public 
relations problems of one sort or 
another. TV has only more recently 
been going through its “times of 
troubles.” But among the major me- 
dia, it should be kept in mind that 
the one fundamental difference be- 
tween outdoor and the other media 
is the fact that the outdoor medium’s 
esential vitality is not being con- 
stantly tested by public choice. 

Ifa newspaper does not serve its 
community well as a vehicle of pub- 
lic information, it will cease to be 
purchased, its circulation will drop, 
advertisers will cease to favor it, and 
lack of circulation and advertising 
revenues will bankrupt it. 

People vote every day on the ques- 
tion of whether a newspaper shall 
live or die. 

If a magazine does not find for it- 
wif some field of special editorial 
“tvice to the public in which it can 
meet the terrific competition of other 
Mblications, it will fail to achieve 
ttespectable circulation, and there- 
fe fail in its attractiveness to ad- 
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vertisers, and in short order be out 
of business. 

A television or radio station does 
not sell a service to the public in 
most countries, but it nevertheless 
must serve the public competently, or 
else it ceases to have listeners. Not 
only does the public vote, in this in- 
stance, but so also does the Federal 
Communications Commission. 

Outdoor, in contrast to these other 
great media, is not tested in this 
broad public way. The only interest 
the public has in the outdoor busi- 
ness insofar as facilities are con- 
cerned is a negative one. Do struc- 
tures detract from the physical at- 
tractiveness of a neighborhood? Do 
they mar the beauty of the country- 
side? Let us assume that the plant 
operator has no eye-sores, that his 
public and community relations are 
in good order, and that he actively 
supports sound legislative regulation. 

From that point on, the outdoor 
plant’s existence as a business is de- 
pendent upon the public only to the 
extent that he can analyze the man- 
ner in which the public’s living habits 
channel people into major traffic pat- 
terns, and the extent to which he can 


distribute poster showings properly 
so that they expose advertising mes- 
sages to the greatest number of peo- 
ple moving out of doors. 

It is for this reason that the out- 
door plant, unlike any other medium, 
is solely dependent upon the adver- 
tiser for its economic existence. This 
being the case, the public is apt to 


look upon the outdoor medium with . 


a far more critical eye than on any 
other. The maintenance of best 
possible relations with the pub- 
lic, therefore, should be a sub- 
ject of deep concern, both to the 
outdoor industry as well as to the 
advertiser; and self-discipline 
should rank high among the com- 
mercial virtues with which the busi- 
ness world concerns itself today. 

We must include the advertiser in 
this consideration of self-discipline, 
because his insistence on bulletins or 
snipe-signs at locations on the high- 
ways where they are obviously not in 
the public interest can do more to 
tear down the public relations of the 
outdoor industry than creative imagi- 
nation in poster design, important 
though that may be, can do to build 
it up. ' 








HOW MANY MARKETS* 
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FOR INDUSTRIAL ADHESIVES CAN YOU SEE IN THIS PICTURE? 








YOU CAN REACH THEM ALL AS A SINGLE GREAT MARKET IN ADHESIVES AGE 


There are adhesives in practically every 
product you see these days. And great and 
growing sales opportunities throughout 
American industry for those who sell ad- 
hesives or adhesive products—or the mate- 
rials, machinery, equipment, supplies and 
services used to make, ship, store or apply 
adhesives! 


Ask your A/A representative for the facts 
about this multi-million dollar market—and 


about the magazine that gets to the men 
who can put your products to work in the 
products of thousands of companies in over 
40 major adhesives-consuming industries. 


* The photo shows 10 markets: luggage, foot- 
wear, clothing, aircraft, tires, plywood truck 
bodies, tapes, labels, cartons, hats. But this 
is only part of the story. For example, in a 
single plane sry there are at least 800 
pounds of 12 to 15 different types of adhesives. 


PALMERTON PUBLISHING CO., INC., 101 W. 31st ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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TECHNIQUES 


Method approved by ARF will give you raw 
data to work with—if you are willing 


to allow margin for error. 


TATISTICIANS MAY BE satis- 
fied neither with the methods nor 
the results of two magazine reader- 
ship studies conducted by the author 
recently. They may question the va- 
lidity of the sampling techniques and 
the adequacy of the procedures, and 
may decry the omission of the stand- 
ard tests of statistical significance. 
Until recently, the author would 
have been inclined to agree with the 
statisticians. Now, after a long, hard 
look at his own methods and results, 
he is less apologetic about the tech- 
niques, more enthusiastic than ever 
about their application to this type 





David H. Harris is advertising and 
sales promotion manager of Sarco Co., 
Inc., (temperature controls) New York. 
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By David H. Harris 


of problem, and willing to do battle 
in their defense. The reasons behind 
this affirmative position are: 

1. The techniques used are emin- 
ently practicable. They’re inexpen- 
sive, produce rapid results, and yield 
useful information unobtainable else- 
where. 

2. When you design your own 
study you can be sure of at least the 
authenticity of the results. No study 
can be completely objective; but you 
can be sure that the biases are your 
own, 

3. In designing your own sur- 
vey, you can construct it to yield 
the data you're looking for. 
You’re not forced to make do 
with someone else’s frame of ref- 
erence. 

4. It is quite true that mailed 









questionnaires produce a slant in fa 
vor of questionnaire answers. Al 
though it must, therefore, be admit- 
ted that the responses are not exactly 
representative of the total population 
surveyed, the technique of aided re- 
call, properly applied, can yield re 
sults with a high degree of statistical 
correlation to the results developed 
through more sophisticated methods. 

5. You can measure the rela- 
tionship between publication 
readership and a_ population 
whose characteristics you define 
and whose importance you de 
cide from the vantage point of 
your own marketing and adver 
tising situation. 

6. You are in the possession of all 
raw material. That means you o@ 


(Continued on page 112) 
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The Grand Rapids Press 


COMBINATION RATE 


Here’s sweet ony 4 male. aaall gd = a more 2 1 1 906 CIRCULATION* 
customers in the big, ric ran pids market at a 
new, low cost. For a combined rate of only 60¢ a line, ? 

you can now join the 125,330 daily Press circulation to 


the 86,576 Sunday Press circulation, for a grand total COMBINED EVENINGS AND SUNDAY 
circulation of 211,906. Result: An over-all savings of 


13¢ per line, or a discount of nearly 18%. 
it in fe No other medium can cover the oxpending Grand NE 
ars. Al Rapids market as effectively and economically as the FOR ONLY ¢ PER LI 




















» admit Grand Rapids Press. Grand Rapids is the wholesale 
: and retail distribution center for the entire 23-county 

- exactly 

latio West Michigan area. Effective buying income of the 
pulation 990,800 persons in this huge market is $1.5 billion. The ROP COLOR AVAILABLE IN 
ided re a g olen] ry a A nem in oe COMBINATION, TOO! 
yield re rand Rapi out of 10 homes in all of West Cam: seta cenit. ie een all he 
tatistical Michigan. accepted on a combination-rate basis for 
eveloped See your Booth Michigan Newspaper representative 75¢ per line . . . 1,000 line minimum. 
methods. today for full details about this new combination rate 
he rela- and put the Grand Rapids Press on your schedule. It «apc Publisher’s statement: . 
lication deserves top billing in your next advertising campaign. 3 mos. ending June 30, 1960. Subject to audit. 
) 
ne! Grand Rapids ... the Distributing Center of Western Michigan 
1 
you de THE GRAND RAPIDS PRESS 
point of EVENING « SUNDAY 
d adver 

NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES: A.H 

ion of all : Pity “es oo = olapage ° . 
you cal 
page 12) A Booth Michigan Newspaper 
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TECHNIQUES 


TABULATION OF MAGAZINE READERSHIP STUDY 


MAGAZINE A 


NO 
PLANT AND LOCATION 











(Continued from page 110) 

analyze any relationships the data 
may suggest or permit. You can dis- 
cover concomitant variations in the 
data as the raw results come across 
your desk, 

These points all boil down to the 
general conclusion that readership 
studies can be conducted by an ad- 
vertiser, relatively easily and eco- 
nomically, with a high degree of au- 
thenticity, tailored to his own adver- 
tising and marketing needs. 

One thing he can be sure of: the 
errors are his own. It’s a lot more 
satisfactory to make your own sur- 
vey than to fly by the seat of some- 
one else’s pants. 


Aided Recall 


Both studies utilized the techniques 
of aided recall described in the re- 
port, “A Comparative Study of Mail 
Questionnaire Techniques for Meas- 
uring Reading of Business Publica- 
tions” by Dr. Albert D. Freiberg of 
Professional Research Associates, 
Inc., published in February 1959, 
under the sponsorship of the Putman 
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MAGAZINE B 
SCORE | no 
A}B/Cc|D 


SCORE | no 
al Bic} 


Publishing Co. in consultation with 
the Advertising Research Founda- 
tion, Inc. The Technical Committee 
of the ARF has gone on record as 
being of the opinion that “the state- 
ment of objectives, interviewing 
plans and the sample design for this 
experimental study (The Freiberg 
Report) conformed to the standards 
set forth in ARF’s Criteria for Mar- 
keting and Advertising Research.” 

The Committee has further stated 
that the Freiberg experiment “is a 
significant new effort in the evalua- 
tion of three widely used techniques 
of audience measurement” and “a 
contribution to basic knowledge of 
advertising research.” 

Briefly, the conclusion of the Frei- 
berg study is that, of the three most 
widely used mail questionnaire types 
(unaided recall, partially aided re- 
call, and aided recall), the aided re- 
call technique produced results clos- 
est to the results obtained by personal 
interview. 

In the two studies conducted by 
the author, the pattern of the aided 
recall letters designed by Dr. Frei- 


DUPLICATION 


SCORE TOTAL SCORE 
A\B;C|D] A B c 


berg in his study was d 
with the following exceptions: 
e@ The advertiser's own 

was used. 

e@ Matched, personalized, 
fill-in took the place of 
“Position” and 
blanks in Dr. Freiberg’s 
In one of the studies, 
sition of the four 
was mechanically 
order to eliminate the 
advantages for any 

Although the two studies 

ducted by the author both 
the findings of the Freiberg 
the scope and technique were 
what different in each 
Therefore, the two studies will 
scribed separately in order of 
orateness, starting with the 
of the two. 


Study Number One 


This study was designed 
the readership, in terms of 
customers and prospects, of 


(Continued on page 
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Argosy ranks first in liveliness among the 11 
magazines measured by The Bolger Company's 
Media Image Profile — 1960-61 : a brand new 
yardstick for determining what readers think of a 
magazine m And it’s easy to see why when issue 
after issue is loaded with lively stories such as 


the one pictured here @ Significant? Doubly so, 
considering that Life, Post, Time, U.S. News, 


Newsweek, Better Homes & Gardens, American 
Home, Hoiiday, National Geographic and Family 
Weekly are the other magazines included in the 
study mw If you're not already selling this lively 
Argosy Man Market, better give us a call m Argosy 
Magazine, New York, Chicago, Detroit, Miami, 
San Francisco, Los Angeles. 
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to get to the money get to the man 










(Continued from page 112) 
magazines reaching the same func- 
tional groups in the same industries. 
The list was derived from Sarco 
mailing lists covering four markets 
that account for the greatest volume 
of Sarco industrial business. The list 


was restricted to individuals who 
were qualified as having some inter- 
est in Sarco products by virtue of 
their being placed on the mailing list 
as inquirers, customers, or prospects, 
selected by the company’s sales force. 
Every twelfth name was arbitrarily 
selected for query, yielding a random 
distribution of individuals, plant 
size, product, and geographical area. 
The object was not to rate the publi- 
cations as a whole, but to rate them 
in terms of readership by those whom 
Sarco was interested in reaching. 

It is, of course, recognized that 
ideally a sample should be weighted 
in terms of the proportionate num- 
erical value of each relevant charac- 
teristic. Factors to be comprehended 
in developing such an ideal sample 
are size of plant, geographical vari- 
ations, type of product, actual pur- 
chases, and many others. However, 
in business the ideal is often out 
of reach; and, with no apology, 
the author asserts that he'd 
rather conduct an _ authentic 
study that may be 10 or 15 per 
cent inadequate than conduct no 
study at all and be obliged to re- 
ly on the interested studies avail- 
able from other sources. 

In this study, the positions of the 
four magazines represented were me- 
chanically rotated in a cycle of four, 
personally addressed, and mailed out 
first class. A business reply envelope 
was enclosed. The addressee was 
simply asked: “Which of the follow- 
ing————— magazines do you read 
regularly.” In three weeks, the re- 
sponses leveled off to a 22 per cent 
return. 

Without applying any “tests of sta- 
tistical significance” to the totals, it 
appeared that two of the four maga- 
zines in the study scored head and 
shoulders above the other two. These 
scores related closely with other data 
that had been collected on the maga- 
zines. It was now easier to evaluate 
the magazines in terms of their use- 
fulness to Sarco. Media selection had 
perhaps not become fully scientific, 
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David H. Harris 
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but at least it was better informed, 
hence more competent. 

This study set out to achieve a care- 
fully limited goal. What was discov- 
ered was valuable—although far from 
the whole story. In the next study, the 
objectives are more complicated, the 
techniques more elaborate, and the 
findings more numerous. 


Study Number Two 


This study arose out of the desire 
to compare the circulations of two 
magazines theoretically reaching the 
same Sarco audience. However, as 
the study developed, it became ap- 
parent that it would be possible to 
learn a great deal more about rela- 
tive circulation and also about the 


8 
readership of each magazine, through § , 4 
the use of a sufficiently compreher 
sive measurement procedure. It was 
decided to use the technique of aided m 
recall (as described above) plus a s# 
of fairly elaborate tabulation charts 
The list was developed out of the 
Sarco mailing list for the market cov 
ered. As mentioned previously, this 
list includes customers, prospects, 
and inquirers. Every thirtieth mail 
ing list card was drawn,—to yield 4 
list of 98 plant names and locations, 
representing all sizes, types, and ge 
graphical areas. Each of the two mag kt 
azines participating in the study wa 
requested to deliver galleys of it 
circulation in these plants, within # 
specified time limit. 
(Continued on page 116) 
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For over 40 years America’s quality magazine for 
teen-age girls. 


Check AMERICAN GIRL’s high ratings in the 
1960 Starch Consumer Magazine Report. 


v Median age of primary reader — 16.2 
» 871,000 readers are 12 years old and over 
» 4.38 persons per household 

» Median income — $6,678 

» 17.9% own their homes 

» 91% own one or more autos 

» 96.4% own one or more radios 

—— § ~ /82% own one or more record players 
» 89.3% own one or more still cameras 
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(Continued from page 114) 

Within the prescribed period, both 
magazines delivered their circulation 
lists, covering a total of 71 of the 98 
plants, together with a written ex- 
planation of failure to provide circu- 
lation in certain plants. Circulation 
for each plant was recorded for each 
publication on master tabulation 
sheets. 

Uncovered plants were also re- 
corded and differentiated for each 
publication as “no circulation for 
cause” and simply “no circulation.” 
Duplication of plants and names was 
also recorded on the master tabula- 
tion sheets. (See Figure 1) 

This may seem like a complicated 
way to develop some relatively simple 
data; but even before the question- 
naire went out, it was possible to de- 
velop a summary of relative circula- 
tion, that took the following compre- 
hensive form: 


Number of Plants Submitted by 
Sarco to Both Magazines 98 

Number of Plants Covered by 
Either or Both Magazines 71 





COVERAGE 





























TECHNIQUES 


If the study had proceeded no 
farther, the recording and sum- 
mation of the data received up to 
this point would have yielded 
valuable information, As a matter 
of fact, the summaries just given 
could have been amplified consider- 
ably on the basis of available data. 
In addition, these data summations 
provide correlative information, 
some of which was capable of being 
integrated with the survey data ob- 
tained later. 


The Readership Study 


In aceordance with the aided re- 
call technique described earlier, a 
questionnaire letter was printed on 
Sarco letterheads, in which the cov- 
ers of not only the two magazines 
studied, but also two other magazines 
in the field were reproduced along 
with the name of each magazine and 
a check box. (See Figure 2.) Posi- 
tion, constant in the mailing, was 
fixed by lot, it being assumed that 
the upper left hand position would be 
the most valuable. The letters were 
keyed to represent the source of the 
name: Magazine A, Magazine B, and 
Duplicated. 

A total of 858 letters was person- 
ally inside-addressed from the keyed 
lists and mailed out first class, con- 
taining a business reply envelope 
addressed to the author. The recipi- 
ent was asked only one question: 

“Will you please indicate by a 
check mark which of the following 
magazines you read regularly.” 


461 Usable Returns 
By the cut-off date three weeks la- 


ter, the mailing had produced 461 - 


usable returns or 54 per cent. After 
examination by the author, each 
questionnaire was classified by source 
of name and turned over to a repu- 
table outside source for scoring on 
the tabulation sheets already pre- 
pared. It was thus possible to de- 
termine a precise relationship be- 
tween source of name and statement 
of readership, by plant, title, name, 
and circulation source. The gross 
tabulation of scores looked like this: 





Source of Name 





a 
Magazines Read Regularly 
—_ 


Magazine A A 8 C 0 
No. of returns: wed 
Magazine B 

No. of returns: 
Both A&B 

Wo. of returns: 


TOTALS 

















It was also possible to develop ad. 


ditional relationships. 
These two relative readership an. 
alyses were made. 











What You Can Learn 


It may appear, on the surface, that 
an effort has been made to squeeze 
every drop of blood out of the data 
accumulated and tabulated. How- 
ever, there is a wealth of material still 
buried in the data. Additional in 
formation that could be derived from 
the tabulation sheets might include 
the following more or less interesting 
items. 

e Relationship between job fune 

tion and readership. 

e Implied pass-along readership. 

e@ Relationship between scores 

and size of plant. 

e Exclusive vs. multiple reader 

ship. 

The great strength of a reader 
ship study conducted by the ad- 
vertiser is that he can at least 
make an intelligent attempt 
collect and analyze information 
relevant to his own market and 
media problems. s 
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A MARKET THAT HAS COME OF AGE IN A GREAT BIG WAY! America’s 9%4 million 
teen-age girls are the fastest-growing market in the country. SEVENTEEN talks with these 
girls...heart-to-heart and cover-to-cover. Thus between SEVENTEEN and its readers there 

exists a depth of understanding and mutual admiration. That’s why teen-age girls ; 

are so devoted and responsive to SEVENTEEN. They buy this magazine at the news- p P d 

stand month after month, and buy more merchandise from its pages than from 4 
any other magazine. In fact, 5,100,000 teen-age girls read an average issue of 
SEVENTEEN and 65.2% of them have actually bought from its pages.* Your 
advertising in SEVENTEEN puts you in the big, booming Youth Market, 
the market that has come of age in a great big way. —_* Gilbert Youth Research 
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ils easier to START o habit than to STOP one! sevENTEEN MAGAZINE + 488 Madison Avenue, New York 22 * PLaza 9-8100 


_ SEVENTEEN-at-School—only magazine of its kind—offers your educational materials to high school home 
DOUBLE EXPOSURE FOR YOUR ADVERTISING: economics teachers. SEVENTEEN Magazine carries your advertising into their classrooms. Ask us about it! 
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DOCTOR DICHTER’S DILEMMA 


The Strategy of Desire 
Ernest Dichter, 
Doubleday & Company, Inc. 1960. 314 pages. $3.95. 


N MARKETING RESEARCH we 
I must distinguish between problem- 
posing activities and problem-solving 
activities. In The Strategy of Desire 
the facile Dr. Dichter confuses us 
once again by presenting some rather 
erotic hand-holding as the Completed 
Act. 

While this book offers very little 
to the research or the marketing man, 
it may nevertheless find its raison 
d’etre by serving a function which 
Dr. Dichter probably did not plan 
for it. It can enlighten the consumer 
about the experiences he has been 
missing in his everyday use of com- 
mon products. I can illustrate this 
only by applying these insights to 
myself: 

This morning I got out of bed, 
showered, breakfasted, and drove to 
work. To an ordinary observer | 
probably appeared to be a somewhat 
groggy fellow executing an almost 
mechanical routine. 

But to the all-seeing Dr. Dichter, 
observing from his Hudsonian 
Heights, I was an excited adventurer 
dabbling in rare and exotic thrills. 





Dr. Williams was formerly head of 
the Psychology Department at Colum- 
bia University’s School of General Stud- 
ies, and is now with Alfred Politz Re- 


search, Inc. 
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For it was not merely the alarm 
clock which awakened me, but the 
everlasting conflict of my bed clothes 
—the strong masculinity of my wool- 
en blanket with the chaste and inno- 
cent femininity of my cotton sheets 
(P. 106). Who could remain asleep 
in the midst of such throbbing excite- 
ment? 

My shower might have cooled me 
off had it not been for the fact that 
my wife had inadvertently stocked 
the shower stall with a particularly 
flirtatious soap. Even so, I might 
have ignored it—until the soap ca- 
ressed that “zone of sensitivity” in 
the palm of my hand, created there 
by the pressure of my thumb in my 
prenatal life (P. 40). 

Fortunately I had a chance to re- 
charge my emotional batteries at 
breakfast with the security of warm, 
relaxing cereal (P. 120), and the 
dynamic, youthful gaiety of an 


orange (P. 102). Why, oh why, did 


- | squeeze that orange into a glass. . . 


that tantalizing, mysterious, complex, 
fascinating and mysterious glass! 
(P. 100). How much more compat- 
ible its “frozen intellect” would have 
been to the cool intellectuality of 
grapefruit (P. 102). My psyche 
threw up. 

However, I was able to climb into 
my six-cylinder status symbol (P. 














‘ 
ea 


129), although again my psyche 
reeled to consider its hermaphrodite 
aspects. As a phallic symbol (P. 
it is certainly a “he,” but as a pig 
of machinery it is definitely a “she 
(P. 157). Of course, I sped a fi 
while going along the high ] 
only to achieve a better pe 
I felt I was safe enough; 
course, my car should catch sig 
the front end of an Edsel (P. 17 
Ah, what a Freudian crash 
would be! 

Naturally I felt a little frayed 
I arrived at the office. But my 
tary renewed my excitability” 
bringing me a container of 
masculine coffee. If only that | 
knew how my subconscious year 
to caress a swatch of silk! (P. 
For days I had been « : 
inferior favors of the rayon 
binding on my _ masculine 
bianket. : 

What a pity that all of this ve 
ecstasy should be confined to 
deeper layers of subconscious. Oris 
it a blessing? How long could I sur 
vive a conscious emotional fremy 
such as this? 

This interpretation of my behavior 
(and yours too, not-so-gentle reat 
er!) may sound fantastic at fit 
reading. But it is solidly based on the 

(Continued on page 1) 
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(Continued from page 118) 

findings of motivational studies as 
reported by Dr. Dichter in The Strat- 
egy of Desire. The page notations in 
the preceding paragraphs are refer- 
ences to the gospel, which the inter- 
ested reader can check for himself. 


How Great a Force? 


You may wonder, of course, if I 
may not have exaggerated somewhat 
the intensity of the psychic turmoil 
stirred up by my everyday experi- 
ences with commonplace products. 
Perhaps I have. And so we must raise 
a very serious question about motiva- 
tion research. Just how strong, how 
influential in our lives (and buying 
behavior), are these “great motiva- 
tional forces” generated by soap, 
cereal, oranges, or cigarette lighters? 

We must have an answer to this 
question. The following statement by 
Dr. Dichter (P. 170) gives the ra- 
tionale for undertaking motivational 
studies: 
" . a G.E. refrigerator is not 

very different from a Frigidaire, as 

long as I pay about the same 
amount of money. What I do buy, 
then, is the personality, the image, 
the size of the product and brand: 
what it can do for me psychologi- 
cally and not just technologically.” 

In other words, we buy the thrills, 
excitement, and titilations alluded to 
in the earlier paragraphs of this re- 
view. 

A G.E. refrigerator may not be 
very different from a Frigidaire, but 
nevertheless, it is different; different 
perhaps in the ease with which the 
shelves roll out or in the ability of 
the upper shelf to accommodate a 
bottle of ginger ale. These are visible, 
palpable, demonstrable differences. 
And the existence of these differences 
forces us to ask whether they are 
more important or less important 
than differences in the personality, 
the image, or the psychological stance 
of the brand. 

Might there not be some shopper, 
somewhere, to whom a G.E. refrig- 
erator is not very different from a 
Frigidaire in image, and who makes 
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her choice on the basis of the seem- 
ingly small added value of a techno- 
iogical difference, or a whimsical 
preference for some functional ad- 
vantage? And just how many other 
shoppers does this one represent? 
Obviously, Dr. Dichter’s work will 
not be complete until he has supple- 
mented The Strategy of Desire with 
another, more humble volume called 


The Tactics of Whim. 


The Real “Reason Why” 


The Achilles heel of Dr. Dichter’s 
Strategy is that it is based on the 
artificial and meaningless dichoto- 
mies of rational vs. irrational rea- 
sons, or conscious vs. subconscious 
motivations. He sets for himself the 
task of discovering the “real reasons 
why” (which almost invariably have 
the un-real, bizarre flavor of the 
earlier paragraphs of this review), 
and accepts the logical or functional 
reasons only as a last resort. 

Consider the alternative research 
approach which starts with hypoth- 
eses about the action alternatives 
available to the manufacturer or ad- 
vertiser, and then tries out these al- 
ternatives on a miniature scale (let’s 
say in a probability sample of con- 
sumers), and observes the effects of 
each alternative action. The end re- 
sult is a recommendation to the client 
of what can be expected to happen as 
a consequence of taking certain spe- 
cific marketing actions—rather than 
a discourse on “real reasons why” 
which often relate only vaguely, if at 
all, to actions. In such a research 
approach, the “reason why” one ac- 
tion is more effective than another 
becomes academic from the client’s 
point of view (although they may 
have some significance to the re- 
searcher in formulating his action hy- 
potheses). Certainly research should 
avoid such conclusions as the follow- 
ing (quoted in entirety from P. 40): 

“Whenever the far goals of de- 
mocracy are reduced to an opera- 
tional, clinical or therapeutic 
problem, we see that these goals 
are not as elusive as they seem to 

be at first. Suppose we consider a 


desirable goal, that labor and man. 
agement cooperate. By analysis we 
can translate this goal into con. 
crete and specific steps. We know 
that we have first to reduce frustra. 
tion in order to reduce aggression 
and to produce willingness to co 
operate.” 

Thus motivational research solves 
another pressing social problem, 
Well, don’t just stand there! Get out 
and reduce frustration; somebody! 

Dr. Dichter performs magnificently 
until he starts to talk about research. 
For example, in Chapter 9 of this 
book, “The Visions Before Us,” he 
presents a brilliant analysis of the 
psychological function of literature 
and drama. Here the genuis of the 
man, his insights and intuitions, are 
not hidden behind a facade of cheap 
and unconvincing “research.” This is 
pure Dichter. 

The contrast between Dichter-as 
Dichter and Dichter-as- Researcher 
raises a question for me. Why does 
this man, obviously so brilliant, feel 
compelled to bury and disguise his 
insights in a morass of debatable re- 
search routines? This is somewhat 
like mixing Napolean brandy with 
7-Up. I feel sure that many of us 
would prefer to take our Dichter 
straight. 

All things considered, The Stra 
egy of Desire must be rated as an 
unimportant book. It presents no new 
research techniques, and simply reit- 
erates the now tired psycho-bromides 
of the motivational approach. It is 
heavily larded with examples that 
don’t quite exemplify, and illustre 
tions which don’t quite illustrate. Dr. 
Dichter wastes much time flogging 
the dead horse of quota sampling and 
opinion polling. 

And yet there are flights of fancy 
in this book, and moments of poetry 
—indeed, perhaps more poetry than 
truth. We can only hope that in his 
further literary adventures Dr. Dich 
ter will be more willing to revedl 
himself, and not try to disguise his 
insights as research findings. — Row 
ERT J. WILLIAMS J 
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A. The young families, of course. 
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y than A. In the Chicago Sun-Times. 

The Sun-Times sends more than haif its 
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ERE ARE major changes in 
Nielsen's revised National Tele- 
vision Index (NTI): 

New pocketpiece, out in July, gives 
ratings by individual quarter-hours. 
This puts the spotlight on audience 
build-up and drop-off, as well as on 
performance of competing shows. 

Analysis of each week’s prograrh- 
ing is also facilitated by showing two 


MARKET DATA 


New Nielsen Reports 





separate weeks of program audience 
data, rather than the former two- 
weeks’ averages. 

And, to make life still easier for 
the man whose lot it is to decipher 
rate cards and pocket pieces, the 
“Program Ratings Summary” in- 
cludes data from the previous report, 
the better to compare present with 


past performance. This “Program 
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Ratings Summary” replaces the “Na. 
tional TV Ranking” table. “Ranking 
Top Programs,” however, is still with 
us, bigger and better than ever. }f 
now lists “top 15” instead of “top 10” 

All program ratings are now ey 
pressed on a total U.S. TV home 
basis, so that percentage, as well as 
projected figures, are directly compa 
rable from program to program. New 
method, says Nielsen, “presents net 
result of all factors that determine 
audience size” — station facilities. as 
well as day part, competition, and 
program popularity. 

Program coverage data, however, 
shown by the former “Program St 
tion Basis” reports, hasn’t been aban. 
doned. Coverage appears in both 
“Program Index” and “Program Rat. 
ings Summary.” 

New NTI may also include, as an 
optional feature, ratings based on 5] 
markets having three-network col, 
petition. 

Changes, says Nielsen, are result of 
subscribers’ “many constructive sug- 
gestions” to best fit NTI to “televi- 
sion’s current needs.” 

ABC’s clearance difficulties, e- 
pecially in two-statior markets, has 
already been underiinued by the 40 
second station break granted its af- 
filiates just before its late show. Now, 
Nielsen’s new NTI reports, expressing 
program ratings on a total TV homes 
basis, rather than as percentage of 
homes within a station’s coverage 
area, will further emphasize the 
problem. 

The clearance hassle is one element 
holding up construction of more 9 
minute and two-hour programs on all 
networks. Such lengthy shows, of 
course, could do a still better job of 
bridging an audience over popular 
programs on other channels than the 
many hour offerings prevalent this 
season. 
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v. Now, An estimated 115 million tons of steel will 

essing be needed during the next decade in 

ara Detroit and Michigan for the completion 

overage of new housing, new hospitals, new plants, 

ize the new buildings, new roads, new streets, 
new expressways, and new educational 

— facilities. 

nore 9 

s on all This great states ONLY MORNING 

yws, of NEWSPAPER is helping set the pace for 

"job of continuing, vigorous growth in the Motor 

eed City Empire. 

ont 4 S, Throughout the past year, the Free Press 


has led all Michigan daily papers in week- 
day circulation gains. It now enjoys the 
highest daily readership of any Detroit 
SS oR Michigan newspaper. 
provides nosis coveress ot — $2,000,000 has been allocated by the 
esiee et wet tom! Free Press for its own expansion program. 


Michigen 5 Stonderd Metropeliten 


Stensncel Areas! All of this is tangible evidence of faith in 
Michigan and a dynamic Detroit. 


The Detroit Free Press 


Michigan's Only Morning Newspaper 
National Representatives: Story, Brooks & Finley 
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Which Metro Areas 





PPROXIMATELY August 1, 
1960, the Bureau of the Budget 
announced 2] new Standard Metro- 
politan Statistical Areas and revised 
the definitions for three previously 
named Areas. This brought the total 
to 213 SMSAs. Three are located out- 
side the United States (Ponce, Maya- 
guez and San Juan, Puerto Rico). 
Obviously, changes in definitions 
and the naming of new Areas would 
produce some change between 1954 
and 1958 ranking based upon total 
retail sales. However, comparing the 
relative level of total retail sales be- 
tween 1954 and 1958, (Census of 
Retail Trade after adjusting the 1954 
and 1958 volume to the 1960 defini- 
tions) the variation in ranking did 
not change materially in the 100 
largest SMSA. For example, Chicago, 
Illinois, moved from 2nd to 3rd and 
Los Angeles-Long Beach, California, 
moved from 3rd to 2nd; St. Louis, 
Missouri-Illinois ranked 9th in 1954 
and 10th in 1958, which was a 
change in position with Washington, 
D. C.-Maryland-Virginia; Houston, 
(Continued on page 128) 
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Are Growing Fastest 


Special report includes 21 new 


and three revised definitions 


Standard Metropolitan Statistical Areas 


By Dr. H. P. Alspaugh, Marketing Consultant 




















SMSA TOTAL RETAIL SALES 
1958 and 1954 Census of Business’ 
(Dollars in Millions) 
Total % Rank 
Rank Retail Sales Increase of 
in 1958 1954 or 
Volume SMSA $ $ (Decrease) Rate 
1. New York, N. Y. 13,582 11,737 15.7 123 
ea Los Angeles-Long Beach, Calif. 9,039 7,099 27.3 34 
3. Chicago, Ill. 8,398 7,142 17.6 105 There 
4. Philadelphia, Penn.-N. J. 4,943 “4,313 14.6 139 
ae Detroit, Michigan 4,448 4,216 5.5 200 retaile 
6. San Francisco, Oakland, Calif. 3,643 3,020 20.6 81 ing an 
: A Boston, Mass. 3,385 2,927 15.7 123 produc 
8. Pittsburgh, Pa. 2,638 2,271 16.2 119 advert 
9. Washington, D. C.-Md.-Va. 2,502 2,005 24.8 46 stoun 
10. St. Louis, Mo.-IIl. 2,381 2,098 13.5 155 GROU 
11. Cleveland, Ohio 2,249 1,967 14.4 141 and Es 
12. Newark, N. J. 2,179 1,931 12.9 164 favorit 
13. Baltimore, Md. 1,956 1,623 20.5 82 
14. Minneapolis-St. Paul, Minn. 1,877 1,562 20.1 9 | & their 
15. Houston, Texas 1,545 1,214 27,3 34 shedul 
16. Buffalo, N. Y. 1,521 1,339 13.6 153 Com: 
17. Dallas, Texas 1,473 1,208 22.0 70 tion ag 
18. Seattle, Wash. 1,443 1,153 25.1 44 
19. Kansas City, Mo.-Kans. 1,440 1,269 13.5 155 
20. Milwaukee, Wis. 1,422 1,244 14.3 142 
21. Paterson-Clifton-Passaic, N. J. 1,379 1,174 17.4 107 
22 Miami, Fla. 1,369 912 50.1 7 
23. Cincinnati, Ohio-Ky. 1,271 1,153 10.2 185 
24. Atlanta, Ga. 1,229 988 24.4 50 
25. Denver, Colo. 1,183 945 25.2 42 
Total Top 25 78,495 66,510 18.0 
* Newly designated Standard Metropolitan Statistical Area tem 1,1 
** Newly amended Metropolitan Area definition 
a 
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105 There is a powerful incentive for 
200 tailers to give their merchandis- 
81 ing and advertising support to your 
product when you launch a strong 

| Seis campaign that is built 


a sound FIRST 3 MARKETS 

GROUP in the rich Industrial North 
'- ind East. First 3’s magazines are a 
82 favorite medium of Retailers for 
89 their own regular advertising 
34 whedules. 


153 Competition for dealer coopera- 
a“ tion as well as for the consumer’s 





























How to get RETAIL TIE-INS 
: by the millions 


attention to an advertising message 
is understandably keenest in the 
three largest and most profitable 
markets of the area — New York, 
Chicago and Philadelphia. In these 
three far-above-average markets 
which account for 19% of total U. S. 
Effective Buying Income, the fam- 
ily coverage of General Magazines, 
Syndicated Sunday Supplements, 
Radio and TV thins out. As the 
dominant advertising medium in 
these three leading markets, there 





is no substitute for FIRST 3 MAR- 
KETS’ solid 55% COVERAGE of 
all families. 

In addition, First 3’s “Sunday 
Punch” circulation of over 5,600,000 
reaches over half the families in 
1,137 cities and towns, which pro- 
duce one fourth of total U. S. Retail 
Sales. 

To make your advertising sell 
more where more is sold... it’s 
FIRST 3 FIRST! 


New York Sunday News Coloroto Magazine 


Philadelphia Sunday Inquirer “Today” Magazine 


142 THE GROUP WITH THE SUNDAY PUNCH 
107 ° 
> 

185 Chicago Sunday Tribune Magazine 

50 

42 

ROTOGRAVURE « COLORGRAVURE ¥ 
Rous 1,0.1., tens Building, 220 East 42nd Street, MUrray Hill 7-4894 - Concago 11, IM, Tribune lower, SUperior 1-0043 - Sam FRANCISCO 4, Calif., 15S Montgomery Street, GArfield 1-7946 - Los ANGELES 5, Calif. 3460 Wilshire Boulevard, BUskirk S-3557 
stl 
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Over 67 billion dollars in retail sales! That's the amount forfeited last year alone, in the top 15 
markets, by advertisers asleep at the switch in buying habits caused by the ever-increasing 
expansion of the suburban and “extra-urban” areas. (Since 1950, suburban retail sales in the 
top 15 markets have zoomed 93%, while urban sales grew only 22%.) 

To reach this wide-awake market, you need spot television. Because only spot television 
lets you select just the markets you want, and provides the unbeatable advantages of televi- 





sion’s sight, sound and motion to sell the entire area— with equal impact. 

Don’t you miss out! Our new “Telemarketing” study will give you the eye-opening facts 
on where money is being spent today and the first authoritative preview (prepared by Market 
Statistics, Inc.) of where it will be spent in 1965. For your copy, call PLaza 1-2345 or write to 
485 Madison Avenue, New York 22, main office of CBS TELEVISION SP@©T SALES 





Representing WCBS-TV New York, WBBM-TV Chicago, KMOX-TV St. Louis, WBTV Charlotte, KHOU-TV Houston, WJXT Jacksonville, WBTW Florence, 
WCAU.-TV Philadelphia, WTOP-TV Washington, KNXT Los Angeles, KSL-TV Salt Lake City, KOIN-TV Portland, and the CBS Television Pacific Network 


“Does he 

know 

what he’s 
missing?” 
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Total % Rank 
Rank Retail Sales Increase of 
in 1958 1954 or Growth 
Velume SMSA $ $ (Decrease) Rate 
26. San Diego, Calif. 1,132 801 41.2 15 
ai Portland, Ore.-Wash. 1,039 901 15.2 130 
28. New Orleans, Louisiana 964 773 24.7 47 
29. Indianapolis, Ind. 943 827 14.1 145 
30. Tampa-St. Petersburg, Fla. 919 610 50.6 6 
31. San Bernardino-Riverside-Ontario, 
Calif. 913 628 45.4 11 
22. Providence, R. |.-Mass. 887 796 Sew 174 
33. Columbus, Ohio 853 721 18.2 101 
34. Albany-Schenectady-Troy, N. Y. 826 728 13.4 157 
35. Louisville, Ky.-Ind. 820 721 13.7 15] 
36. Dayton, Ohio 766 678 12.9 164 
37. Fort Worth, Texas 745 589 26.5 38 
38. Phoenix, Ariz. 733 492 49.1 10 
39. San Jose, California 733 465 57.6 4 
40. Rochester, New York 707 624 13.2 160 
41. Memphis, Tenn. 704 611 15.3 129 
42 San Antonio, Texas 680 550 23.5 59 
43. Hartford, Conn. 667 540 23.5 59 
44. Birmingham, Ala. 659 533 23.6 57 
45. Syracuse, N. Y. 658 573 14.9 136 
46. Gary-Hammond-East Chicago, 
Ind. 633 515 * 23.0 63 
47. Sacramento, Calif. 618 450 37.1 18 
48. Jersey City, N. J. 614 599 “2.5 205 
49. Akron, Ohio 607 526 15.5 127 
50. **Oklahoma City, Okla. 601 498 20.7 79 
Total Top 50 97,916 82,259 19.0 
51. Springfield-Holyoke, Mass. 575 504 14.0 146 
52. Norfolk-Portsmouth, Va. 563 505 11.6 173 
53. Toledo, Ohio 560 508 10.1 186 
54. Youngstown, Ohio 555 477 16.5 115 
55. Allentown-Bethlehem- 
Easton, Pa. 550 477 15.2 130 
56. Omaha, Neb.-lowa 549 485 13.2 160 
57. Richmond, Va. 524 424 23.6 57 
58. Jacksonville, Fla. 523 427 22.4 69 
59. **Tulsa, Oklahoma 499 419 19.3 93 
60. Fresno, Calif. 492 370 33.0 24 
61. Nashville, Tenn. 481 372 29.4 29 
62. Salt Lake City, Utah 460 367 25.2 42 
63. Wilmington, Del.-N. }. 452 386 16.9 111 
64. Wichita, Kans. 434 375 15.6 126 
65. *Fort Lauderdale-Hollywood, Fla. 433 225 92.2 1 
66. Grand Rapids, Mich. 431 394 9.5 191 
67. Honolulu, Hawaii 430 333 29.0 30 
68. Flint, Mich. 425 418 1.7 207 
69. Harrisburg, Pa. 417 352 18.7 96 
70. New Haven, Conn. 396 342 15.7 123 
ve, Stamford, Conn. 390 322 21.1 75 
72. Bridgeport, Conn. 378 325 16.3 118 
73. Canton, Ohio 377 331 13.8 150 
74. Bakersfield, Calif. 377 295 27.8 32 
ams Des Moines, lowa 374 310 20.7 79 
Total Top 75 109,561 92,002 19.0 
76. Spokane, Wash. 367 314 17.1 109 
77. Wilkes-Barre-Hazelton, Pa. 367 319 18.4 98 
78. Lansing, Mich. 363 313 16.1 120 
79. Utica-Rome, N. Y. 363 307 18.3 100 
80. Orlando, Florida 361 239 33.3 5 
81. Knoxville, Tenn. 357 341 4.7 202 
82. Beaumont-Port Arthur, Texas 350 285 22.6 67 
83. Peoria, Ill. 346 301 15.0 135 
84. Charlotte, N. C. 344 260 32.7 25 
85. Worcester, Mass. 344 321 7.4 198 
86. Trenton, N. J}. 344 336 2.3 206 
87. Tacoma, Wash. 333 289 15.1 134 
88. Chattanooga, Tenn. 328 267 22.7 64 
89. Davenport-Rock Island-Moline, 
la.-I1. 328 291 12.6 168 
90. El Paso, Texas 324 245 31.9 26 











Wh 


(Continued from page 124) the! 


Texas, moved from 16th in 1954 to 7 
15th in 1958; and Miami, Florida, 


moved from 25th in 1954 to 22nd jn 
1958. An examination of the tabula | inte 
tion will reveal other changes in posi- fast 
tions for the first 100 Metros. In the 

next 110 markets there are a number | labo 


of significant ranking changes. U 
The ranking of all 210 United 


States SMSA for 1958 are shown in | serv 
the tables. 

Of considerably more importance 
to the buyer of media is the amount | THE 























of growth in volume which took p 
in these major markets between 195 
and 1958. Although it is com 
practice to follow trends from 
to year, based upon estimated 
retail sales, which have been 
able from a number of sources 
a remarkable degree of accur 
check with periodic “bench m 
(The Census of Business) will ¢ 
produce needed refinements in 
ket evaluations. Therefore, in™ 
tables the percentage of incre: 
tween 1954 and 1958 are sho 
A review of the increase per 
ages reveal a range of 9 
crease for Fort Lauderdaleli 
wood, Florida, to a decrease of 
for Augusta, Georgia. The ave 
increase for the total United 
was 17.5% and the 210 
showed an increase of 19%. A 
examination of market by m 
showed that 106 SMSA had 
crease in retail sales equal to orf 
than the U. S. average. : 
I believe it has been con 
knowledge that geographic: 
south, southwest and the we 
areas have experienced the 
growth in both population 
retail sales. However, such 
izations are usually not ad 
quantitatively for pinpointing m 
decisions. For example, the 
area contains the SMSA wit 
largest growth in retail sales” 
Lauderdale with 92.2% i 
and the lowest growth rate ( 
Georgia-South Carolina with 7 
decrease) . 
(Continued on page 130) 
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High potency editorial 


What’s hot on the labor front? What’s going on in Washington? Cost of living up again? SE 
Metalworking has to know! IRON AGE 
But with more things happening . . . more to keep up with .. . more to know... 

there’s less time to read and learn than ever before. 

4 to That’s why Iron Age has expanded METALWORKING NEWSFRONT .. . brief, concise 


rida, | coverage of the most important areas of metalworking responsibility and interest. High 








buls. | interest pages grouped at the front of the book now give Iron Age readers information + ekieie elaine 
Pos | fast. . . technical news of the week, market planning data, business forecast statistics, 
nt 


mber | labor developments, Washington happenings, and metalworking international. 
Unique in the industry, METALWORKING NEWSFRONT typifies Iron Age editorial 


wn in | service to the reader . . . and that’s the best service a magazine can render its advertisers. 









THE IRON AGE ° a chilton publication ° 56th & chestnut sts. ° philadelphia, pa. 
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Total % Rank 
Rank Retail Sales Increase of 
in 1958 1954 or Growth 
Volume SMSA $ S$ (Decrease) Rate 
; ~ _ as . (Continued from page 128) 
91. West Palm Beach, Fla. ‘ . 
92.  Duluth-Superior, Minn.-Wis. 312 280 ««11.4—Ss«175 All of the Florida SMSA, except 
93. Lancaster, Pa. 309 268 15.2 130 Jacksonville, (namely: Fort Lauder. 
94. Albuquerque, N. M. 309 218 41.5 14 dale-Hollywood, West Palm Beach, 
95. Greensboro-High Point, N. C. 306 248 23.5 59 Orlando, Tampa-St. Petersburg, Mi. 
96. Stockton, Calif. 301 257. 17.1 109 ami and Pensacola) were in the top 
97. Reading, Pa. 300 271 10.8 178 twelve SMSA based upon growth 
4 we Py Ind. = oe fog pi rate. Huntsville, Alabama; San Jose, 
100. Shreveport, La. 296 246 20.2 86 California; Santa Barbara, Califor. 
er ea.ses 102 nia; Odessa, Texas; Phoenix, Ari 
Total Top 100 ¢ . . zona; and San Bernardino-Riverside. 
101. Tucson, Ariz. 289 204 41.6 13 Ontario, California, make up the re. 
102. Charleston, W. Va. 280 247 13.2 160 ons 
103. Little Rock-North Little Rock, ae he oo may 
Ark. 279 220 26.5 38 with increases of 43.2% or more. In 
104. Erie, Pa. 278 249 11.7 171 other words, these twelve top growth 
105. Baton Rouge, La. 278 198 40.4 17 * . 
106. South Bend, Ind. 274 252 8.7195 uate Sistnen showed ieenenies Sa 
107. York, Pa. 271 239 13.3 158 from 21% to 5 times greater than the 
108. —Huntington-Ashland, W. Va.- on one sit “a national average. 
Ky.-Ohio ; 
109. Johnstown, Pa. 265 223 19.1 95 For marketers of Consumer Goods 
110. Madison, Wis. 265 228 15.8 121 of widespread use, attention to state 
111. Binghamton, N. Y. 257 221 «16.5 215 panes — seem inadequate. For 
112. Scranton, Pa. 257 224 +148 ~=#«137 example, the State of Texas showed a 
113 Corpus Christi, Texas 233 = 133 = number of SMSA with growth rates 
114 Rockford, Ill. ‘ : 
115. Evansville, Ind.-Ky. 239 215 1.2 «177 of 24.4% or more (Odessa, Abilene 
116. Columbia, S. C. 232 193 20.4 84 El Paso, Midland, Houston, Fort 
117. Atlantic City, N. J. 4 219 te = Worth, Laredo, Brownsville-Harlin. 
118 Austin, Texas 19 187 16.7 11 2 : 
119. Lubbock, Texas 214 172 24.4 50 gen-San Benito and Lubbock). Dur 
120. Saginaw, Mich. 212 188 13.1 163 ing this same period San Angelo, 
" lack - an "97 ~ on Waco, Corpus Christi, Wichita Falls 
. ackson, Miss. 3 ° 
122. | Newport News-Hampton, Va. 211 172 22.6 67 and Austin showed growth rates of 
123. Amarillo, Texas 211 175 21.1 75 less than the national average, rang- 
124. Wheeling, W. Va.-Ohio 207 184 12.6 168 ing from 16.7% increase to 4% 
125. Santa Barbara, Calif. 207 138 49.5 8 d 
ecrease. 
Total Top 125 123,990 104,039 19.2 These data will, of course, have 
126. Greenville, S. C. 206 174 185 97 different significance to  differeat 
127. Kalamazoo, Mich. 205 164 ~=25.0 45 companies. However, for the “doubt- 
128. Springfield, Ill. 205 179 145 140 ing Thomas” who may have reserve 
129. Waterbury, Conn. 203 185 9.8 189 . * : 
130. _Loraine-Elyria, Ohio 201 17% 142 ~~» 143 tions with regard to current esti 
131. Hamilton-Middletown, Ohio 199 181 10.0 187 mates for a consumer market index 
132. New Britain, Conn. 199 168 18.4 98 h tail t th of 
133. Pensacola, Fla. 198 138 443.2 12 ~ ale _ . ; 
134. Winston-Salem, N. C. 194 156 =. 24.0 55 ee Oe Denes 
135. Roanoke, Va. 193 154 25.3 41 marks” that warrant more than a cas 
136.  Sevannsh, Ge. 192 154 24.4 50 ual ag og SMSA serve as a ae 
137. Augusta, Ga.-S. C. 191 196 (2.2) 210 unit for examining market per 
138. Ann Arbor, Mich. 185 160 15.8 121 formance. 
139. Raleigh, N. C. 185 154 20.1 89 . . 
140. Lincoln, Nebr. 183 152, 20.2 86 The pertinent questions for buyers 
14 | . Cedar Rapids, lowa 181 150 =. 20.5 82 of media are... 
142. Columbus, Ga.-Ala. 181 154 17.3 108 : 4 
143. Charleston, S. C. 181 159 140 146 What changes were made in media 
144. Portland, Me. 181 166 85 196 patterns during this period? 
tr . ; . . . 
145. “Eugene, Oregon 179 164 9.2 192 Did the advertiser’s distribution of 
146. Brockton, Mass. 178 153 16.4~—=—s«117 sales effort and other marketing &- 
- ‘oe ieee. 7 130 op 3 tivities change to coordinate with the 
. exington, Ky. J _— 9 
149. Macon, Georgia 170 146 «16.7 113 indicated market growth? 
150. Topeka, Kans. 169 144 18.0 102 What revisions were made in mar- 
; onan ae 
Total Top 150 128,696 108,026 19.1 keting objectives! 
(Continued on page 132) 
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Better Homes 
7 


Pe meray oe og mY FRIEND, 
POST TROTSKY'S ASSASSIN 
& att 
boone. @ LAWRENCE HARVEY 
¥ 










the virtues of 


regional advertising 
have been extolled by W.R.C. Smith business 


publications for over 50 years 


TO THE GROWING NUMBER of national consumer 
magazines that now recognize our way of thinking, and 
offer advertisers the greater marketing flexibility 

of regional editions, we say—welcome to the fold! 

And a high tip of our hat to BH & G who in announcing 
their new Southern edition said... 

“The marketing importance of the states covered 

by the Southern edition has grown enormously. And 
the growth continues, with rapid expansion of 

industry resulting in an increasingly higher 


standard of living and greater purchasing power.” 


Electrical South 


Southern Automotive Journal WW. R. Cc. Smith Publications 
Southern Building Supplies Serving the South and Southwest 


Southern Farm Equipment 
- 806 PEACHTREE STREET, N. E., ATLANTA 8, GEORGIA 
Southern Hardware 
Southern Power & Industry Let a representative tell you how these successful magazines can help 
speed your sales expansion in the nation’s great growth market. 


MARKET DATA 


(Continued from page 130) 











g Rank 
Rank Retail Sales of 
in 1958 1954 Growth 
Volume SMSA $ $ Rate 
151. Montgomery, Ala 168 152 183 
152. Waco, Texas 168 149 170 
153. **Wichita Falls, Texas 163 141 127 
154 Steubenville-Weirton, 
Ohio-W. Va. 161 145 10.7 180 
155 Colorado Springs, Colo 161 136 17.8 104 
156 Racine, Wis. 160 130 23.7 56 
157. Green Bay, Wis. 159 129 22.7 64 
158 Springfield, Mo. 158 118 34.3 21 
159 Decatur, Illinois 157 133 17.9 103 
160 Muskegon-Muskegon Heights, 
Mich. 156 141 10.8 178 
161 Asheville, N. C. 153 121 27.0 36 
162. Lowell, Mass. 153 126 20.8 78 
163 Galveston, Texas 152 126 20.3 85 
164. *Fargo-Moorehead, N. D 150 123 21.6 71 
165 Sioux City, lowa 150 149 4 208 
166. *Lake Charles, La. 148 105 41.0 16 
167. New Bedford, Mass. 146 142 2.8 204 
168. “*Abilene, Texas 145 109 33.4 23 
169 Waterloo, lowa 145 128 12.8 167 
170 Fall River, Mass.-R.1. 144 136 6.3 199 
171. Lawrence-Haverhill, Mass.-N. H. 144 120 20.2 86 
172. Jackson, Mich. 144 127 13.9 148 
173. Springfield, Ohio 144 133 8.5 196 
174 Champaign-Urbana, III. 142 121 17.5 106 
175. Terre Haute, Ind 137 120 14.7 138 
Total Top 175 132,504 111,286 19.1 
176. Anderson, Ind. 135 121 11.3 176 
177. Manchester, N. H. 134 111 21.2 74 
178. *Reno, Nev. 133 109 21.5 72 
179. Altoona, Pa. 132 120 10.4 184 
180. *Odessa, Texas 129 87 49.2 9 
181. Lima, Ohio 128 110 16.8 112 
182. *Brownsville-Harlingen- 
San Benito, Texas 123 99 24.5 49 
183. Sioux Falls, S. D. 120 99 21.1 75 
184. Pueblo, Colo. 120 98 22.7 64 
185. Ogden, Utah 119 93 27.8 32 
186. *Billings, Mont 118 97 21.5 72 
187 Bay City, Mich. 116 102 13.9 148 
188. St. Joseph, Mo 116 106 9.8 189 
189. Muncie, Ind. 116 106 9.1 193 
190. Durham, N. C. 113 100 12.9 164 
191. Lynchburg, Va 108 95 14.2 143 
192. *Great Falls, Mont 107 86 24.3 62 
193. *Monroe, La 106 86 23.2 62 
194. *Huntsville, Ala 105 60 75.0 2 
195. *Tyler, Texas 98 82 19.5 92 
196. Pittsfield, Mass. 98 85 15.2 130 
197. Kenosha, Wis. 98 88 11.7 171 
198. Fort Smith, Arkansas 97 86 13.7 151 
199. *Texarkana, Texas-Ark. 97 81 20.0 91 
200. Dubuque, lowa 96 88 9.9 188 
201. Fitchburg-Leominster, Mass 95 87 9.1 193 
202. *Provo-Orem, Utah 92 70 31.9 26 
203. Lewiston-Auburn, Maine 86 78 10.6 182 
204. *Tuscaloosa, Alabama 83 62 34.1 22 
205. *Midland, Texas 82 64 28.4 31 
206. San Angelo, Texas 82 82 (.4) 209 
207. Gadsen, Ala. 81 71 13.6 153 
208. *Lawton, Okla. 72 68 4.8 201 
209. *Albany, Ga. 68 61 10.7 180 
210. Laredo, Texas 60 47 26.4 40 
Total SMSA 136,167 114,371 19.0 
Total U.S.? 200,434 170,568 17.5 
1 1954 and 1958 data adjusted to current definitions 
2 Adjusted for Alaska and Hawaii totals ie 
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DMAA STANDARDS 
The Direct Mail Advertising Ag 


sociation announces that “all jg 
dividuals or firms who wish to 

tain or to continue membership” . 
the association must accept the or. 
ganization’s Standards of Practigg 
These are included in a folder re 
cently distributed to the DMAA§ 


entire membership. : 


NEW FORMATS, NAMES 5 


The Disabled American Ve 
change their DAV Magazine 
newspaper to regular magazine 
mat with this month’s conv 
issue. Same issue will carry ady 
ing for the first time in the hi 
of the 38-year-old publication. 

In Canada, Canadian Machi 
and Metalworking is new name of 
55 year old Canadian Machinery am 
Manufacturing News. 









OUTDOOR GAINS 


National outdoor volume for the 
first half of 1960 is 7.6 per cent above 
the 1959 period, according to Out 
door Advertising Incorporated. Great- 
est increases came from foods, pas 


senger cars, and beverages, soft and t 





hard. 


GUARANTEES, BASES, RATES UP 
Look and Redbook are raising 


circulation guarantees and rates. New 
black-and-white page rate for Look, 
effective February, 1961, becomes 
$27,800. Guaranteed circulation will 
be 6.3 million. Redbook’s black and 


white page rate goes to $12,375 in i 
January, on a guarantee of 3.35 mil “4 
lion. 


Magazines raising rates and cir 
culation bases are, effective January. 
Ladies’ Home Journal, five interne 
tional editions of Time, Life Interne 
tional, Life En Espanol, and the 
European and Pacific editions of 
Newsweek. With its issue of February 
11, the Saturday Evening Post will 
raise its circulation base and rales, 
and, on July 3, 1961, Newsweek wil 
raise base and rates for its European 
edition again. 

Business publications raising rates 
are: Materials in Design Engineering, 
Nation’s Business, and Paper, Film 
and Foil Converter. These increase 
are effective in January for preset 
advertisers. 
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the best kept media secret 

































The top market-media men of MacManus, John & Adams, Michigan agency, winnowing out the best 
media to support their market coverage plan in an account solicitation. John B. Caldwell, Director 
of Marketing: Charles N. Campbell, Media Director (Consumer Products); Robert L. Garrison, Vice 
President and Account Supervisor (Consumer Products); David Raymond, Director of Merchandising; 
Vincent C. Skelton, Director of Research; Robert E. Britton, Vice President and Executive Director 
of Marketing, Media, Research, Merchandising. 


— the media plan in an agency’s account solicitation! 


“Mum”’s the word in new account media planning. 

No word leaks out. 

No selling leaks in. 

As you might suspect, SRDS comes into play every inch of the way as 
the varied opinions and impressions of the agency’s decision makers 
are resolved. 

Grateful is the word for agency people’s reactions when they find good, 
complete reviews of a medium’s values in Service-Ads that supplement 
basic information in Standard Rate listing and market data sections. 


Your representatives, your general promotion, all your selling actions 
(and your competitors’) have implanted a variety of concepts in the 
minds of the agency men. 


But that’s all in the past. The time is now. Time for buying actions. 


With competent, strategically positioned 
Service-Ads in SRDS 


you are there selling by helping people buy 


SROS Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
the national authority serving the media-buying function 


C. Laury Botthof, President and Publisher 


5201 OLD ORCHARD ROAD. SKOKIE. ILL.. YORKTOWN 6-8500 & 37] y's 7) 
SALES OFFICES — SKOKIE. NEW YORK, LOS ANGELES, ATLANTA @ po 4 | 
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? and still 
another 


award 


1960 Variety Store Merchandiser 
is awarded the coveted 
Media/Scope Magazine 
“certificate of merit” for 
creative media technique in 
the annual media awards. 


ANNUAL | 
” MEDIA | 
+ AWARDS 


The only magazine in the Variety 
Department Store field that year after year proves — 
“Quality, like Truth Prevails” 


1958 Variety Store Merchandiser joins in its pledge to the 
Eastman Continuing Readership Research . . . Eastman 
currently reports 97% V.S.M. readership within the first 
week after receipt of magazine. 


The prized Industrial Marketing award of merit for 
“Editorial Excellence” — outstanding single issue — 
Merchandising, Trade and Export Papers. 


For “Meritorious Service to Variety” signed and signified 
by the presidents of the top Variety Chains of America. 


“Quality, like Truth Prevails” 
Only Variety Store Merchandiser 


can show a space increase of 40 pages 
for the first 7 months of 1960 


VARIETY STORE MERCHANDISER 
The idea workbook that helps variety grow 


ae . 
Media/scope, September I 
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117 organizations 


that offer services or programs 
of possible use to buyers of media. 


1. Arranged alphabetically. 


2. Ciassified by advertisers, agencies, media, 
media buyers, public relations, research, 
trade associations. 


3. Includes data on name, address, contact, 
membership, function. 
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ADVERTISERS 


ASSOCIATION OF CANADIAN ADVERTISERS, 85 
Richmond St., West, Toronto 1, Ont. Contact: B. E. 
Legate. Membership; 170 national advertisers. Function: 


lo serve as cooperative voice of advertising. 


ASSOCIATION OF INDUSTRIAL ADVERTISERS, 271 
Madison Ave.. New York 16. Contact: John C. Freeman. 
Membership: Active members composed of individuals 
engaged in buying and placing of industrial advertising. 
Associate members composed of representatives of pub- 
lishers and suppliers in the industrial field. Function: To 
improve industrial advertising and related marketing 
techniques and their skillful use. 


ASSOCIATION OF NATIONAL ADVERTISERS, 155 
East 44th St., New York 17. Contact: M. L. Jorgensen. 
Membership: 640 national and regional advertisers. 
Function: To promote effective use of advertising as a 
selling and management tool. 


ASSOCIATION OF RAILROAD ADVERTISING MAN- 
AGERS, c/o Illinois Central Railroad, 135 East 11th 
Place, Chicago 5. Contact: Albert Eckstein. Membership: 
Approximately 100 U. S. and abroad engaged in railroad 
advertising. Function: To improve railroad advertising 


practice. 


AUTOMOTIVE ADVERTISERS COUNCIL, 168 Ny. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. Contact: M. Robert Wolfson. 
Membership: Approximately 55 of the leading automotive 
parts and equipment manufacturers who sell in the re- 
placement market. Function: To provide an opportunity 
for an interchange of ideas regarding the automotive 
trade; to encourage study and research for the increase 
of advertising effectiveness. 


INSURANCE ADVERTISING CONFERENCE, 15 Cot- 
tage Ave., W. Hartford, Conn. Contact: Charles K. Oaks, 
Jr. Membership: 140. Function: To promote high stand- 
ards of advertising and public relations practices within 
the industry; to develop and maintain public goodwill 
toward the institution of insurance; to facilitate the ex- 


change of information relative to insurance advertising. 
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LIFE INSURANCE ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION, 
P. O. Box 136, Madison Square Station, New York 1, 
Contact: George H. Kelley, secretary. Membership: Ad. 
vertising, public relations, sales promotion, and editorial 
personnel in life insurance companies. Function: To ex 
change information in fields of life insurance, advertis 
ing, sales promotion, public relations, publications, and 
other areas of communication. 


PROPRIETARY ASSOCIATION, 810 18th St., N. W, 
Washington 6, D. C. Contact: Dr. Howard A. Prentice. 
Membership: Manufacturers of proprietary medicines, 
Function: To preserve and improve the integrity and sta- 
bility of the proprietary industry; to disseminate among 
members information relevant to the industry; to improve 
its advertising. 


PUBLIC UTILITIES ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION, 
East Dubuque, Ill. Contact: Frank C. Lietz, Northem 
Illinois Gas Co., 615 Eastern Ave., Bellwood, Ill. Mem- 
bership: Those engaged in public utilities advertising. 
Function: To improve advertising. 


AGENCIES 

ADVERTISING AGENCY SERVICE INTERCHANGE, 
751 S. Park View, Los Angeles 57, Calif. Contact: Trevor 
Evans, Pacific National Agency, 2124 4th Ave., Seattle 
1, Wash. Membership: 73 AAAA agencies. Function; To 


exchange service facilities. 


AFFILIATED ADVERTISING NETWORK, Wrigiey 
Bldg., Chicago 11. Contact: Benjamin Tallman. Member 
ship: 47 domestic and 14 foreign advertising agencies 
Function: To serve one another in a branch office capac 
ity; to offer local information and service. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES, 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. Com 
tact: Frederic R. Gamble, president. Membership: Adver 
tising agencies elected after demonstrating that they mett 
the AAAA qualifications for membership. Function: To 
foster, strengthen, and improve the advertising ageney 
business; to advance the cause of advertising as a ; 
to give service to members. 


ASSOCIACION MEXICANO DE AGENCIES DE PUB 
LICIDAD, Aparatado Postal 9488, Mexico 1, D.F. Cot 
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Function: To improve the advertising agency business. 





ASSOCIATION OF INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES, 342 Madison Ave., New York 17. Contact: 
A. Beyea. Membership: International advertising agen- 
cies. Function: To provide interchange of ideas and to 
standardize international advertising practices. 





CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING 
AGENCIES, 121 Richmond St. West, Toronto 1, Ont. 
Contact: Alan L. Bell. Membership: 47 advertising agen- 
cies in Canada. Function: Trade association representing 
advertising agencies. 


CONTINENTAL ADVERTISING AGENCY NETWORK, 
2124 Fourth Avenue, Seattle 1, Washington. Contact: 





aa William H. Horsley. Membership: 18 agencies, operating 
>: Ad 27 offices in the U. S. and Canada. Function: To provide 
litorial branch service facilities for member agencies. 
To ex : : 
Ivertis § FIRST ADVERTISING AGENCY GROUP, 3308 East 
s. and | Broadway, Long Beach 3, Calif. Contact: Gene Curtis. 
Membership: 26 advertising agencies. Function: To ex- 
change services, information, ideas, experience. 
N. W., 
entice. § LEAGUE OF ADVERTISING AGENCIES, 216 East 
licines. } 49th St., New York. Contact: Alfred J. Siesel. Member- 
nd sta- | ship: 100 advertising agencies. Function: To foster im- 
among } provement in agency operations and management. 
mprove 
MUTUAL ADVERTISING AGENCY NETWORK, 75 
East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. Contact: Allen J. Cope- 
\TION, | land. Membership: 21 agencies. Function: To increase 
orthe } efficiency in agency operations and to foster accomplish- 
. Mem- | ment through cooperation of member agencies. 
rtising. 
NATIONAL ADVERTISING AGENCY NETWORK, 
1342 Main St., P. O. Box 1569, Sarasota, Fla. Contact: 
Oakleigh R. French. Membership: 34 advertising agen- 
IANGE, § “is in U. S., Canada, and Puerto Rico. Function: To 
Trevor § Perform branch office service among members through 
Seattle | ilerchange of ideas on agency operations and regional 
ion: To | Markets. 
NATIONAL FEDERATION OF ADVERTISING AGEN. 
Wrigley f ars INC., 520 South Burnside Ave., Los Angeles 36. 
Member- § Contact: John Pearl, managing director. Membership: 26 
gencies. § Moderate and medium-sized agencies. Function: To ex- 
e capac: thange mutual information among members; to serve as 
aclearing house for agencies that require services in 
aeas in which they are not represented; to serve as a 
“SING § Maternal advertising group; to serve one another in every 
17. Com way possible. 
8 Adver- 
hey met PXATIONAL OUTDOOR ADVERTISING BUREAU, 
tion: To BNC, 711 Third Ave.. New York 17: 8 South Michigan 


x agency ve., Chicago 3; 645 Griswold St., Detroit 26; 3400 West 
a whole; th St., Los Angeles 5; 9 First St., at Market, San Fran- 
te0 5. Contact: John M. Paver, president and general 
mmager. Membership and function: Cooperatively owned 
DE PUB Baad used by advertising agencies to service poster and 
).F. Com Bminted display campaigns. 
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tact: Ramon Lemurs. Membership: Advertising agencies. 


TRANS-AMERICA ADVERTISING AGENCY NET- 
WORK, 406 Sutter Street, San Francisco 8. Contact: 
William E. Haberman, national director. Membership: 
21 advertising agencies. Function: To serve as branch 
offices for members; to improve effectiveness in opera- 
tions and practices. 


WESTERN STATES ADVERTISING AGENCIES AS- 
SOCIATION, 3175 West Sixth St., Los Angeles. Contact: 
Ruth Oreck, executive secretary. Membership: In excess 
of 75. Function: To serve as trade association for adver- 
tising agencies in Western States. 


MEDIA 


ACCREDITED HOME NEWSPAPERS OF AMERICA, 
1706 Rhode Island Ave., N.W., Washington 6, D.C. Con- 
tact: Eric Smith. Membership: 221 city and suburban 
weekly and semi-weekly newspapers. Function: To pro- 
mote, protect interests of member papers; to assist mem- 
ber papers to improve operations. 


AGRICULTURAL PRESS ASSOCIATION OF CAN. 
ADA, 100 University Ave., Toronto, Ont. Contact: George 
Mansfield, manager. Membership: 4 publications. Func- 
tion: Activities which enable the farm press to conduct 
itself with the greatest economy and efficiency consistent 
with the interests of the reader, advertiser, and general 


public. 


AGRICULTURAL PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, 333 
N. Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. Contact: E. C. Nash. Mem- 
bership: Audit Bureau of Circulations farm publications. 
Function: To develop usefulness of farm publications. 


AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF NEWSPAPER REP.- 
RESENTATIVES, INC., 141 East 44th St., New York 17. 
Contact: Erika V. Beckey, executive secretary. Member- 
ship: Newspaper representatives firms. Function: To co- 
ordinate promotion of newspaper advertising with the 
activities of the Bureau of Advertising A.N.P.A. 


AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, 370 Lexington Ave., New York 17. Contact: 
Cranston Williams. Membership: 846 daily newspapers. 
Function: To disseminate information to members on 
problems of newspaper publishing. 


ASSOCIATED BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, 205 East 
42nd St., New York 17; 201 North Wells St., Chicago 6; 
333 Wyatt Bldg., Washington 5, D. C. Contact: William 
K. Beard. Membership: Business publications which are 
independently owned, with essentially paid circulation, 
ABC-audited, and which agree to abide by the ABP code 
of ethics. Function: To improve the service of business 
papers to their readers, and to help advertisers use the 
business press more effectively. 


ASSOCIATION OF INTERNATIONAL PUBLISHERS 
REPRESENTATIVES, c/o S. S. Koppe & Co., Inc., 630 
Fifth Ave., Suite 912, New York. Contact: Edwin Sey- 
mour. Membership: 13 media representative organiza- 
tions. Function: To give American firms and their ad- 
vertising agencies assistance in placing international 
advertising. 
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ASSOCIATION OF NEWSPAPER CLASSIFIED AD- 
VERTISING MANAGERS, c/o Tampa Tribune, Tampa, 
Florida. Contact: Mack Christian, president. Member- 
ship: 615 daily and weekly newspapers. Function: To 
promote the use of and understanding of newspaper 
classified advertising. 


ASSOCIATION OF PUBLISHERS REPRESENTA- 
TIVES, 310 East 49th St., New York 17. Contact: W. L. 
Osborn. Membership: 87 members from coast to coast 
and one in England. Function: To standardize publisher- 
space representative relations and to bring the selling 
levels of space representatives to higher standards. 


AUDIT BUREAU OF CIRCULATIONS, 123 North 
Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. Contact: Alan Wolcott. Mem- 
bership: Newspapers, periodicals, advertisers, and adver- 
tising agencies in U. S. and Canada. Function: To verify 
circulations of member publications. 


BROADCASTERS’ PROMOTION ASSOCIATION, c/o 
KYW-TV, 815 Superior Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. Con- 
tact: Gene Godt. Membership: Radio and television pro- 
motion personnel and associate members from allied 
industries. Function: To propagate better broadcast pro- 
motion, stimulate exchange of ideas, provide information 
and service to agency and advertiser personnel, and to 
further contacts for individuals interested in broadcasting 
promotion. 


BUREAU OF ADVERTISING OF THE AMERICAN 
NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, INC., 
485 Lexington Ave., New York 17; 360 N. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago 1; 2561 Guardian Bldg., Detroit 26; 333 Pine 
St., San Francisco 4; 3670 Wilshire Blvd., Los Angeles 5. 
Contact: Charles T. Lipscomb, Jr., Dr. Leo Bogart. Mem- 
bership: Daily newspapers chiefly in the U. S. and 
Canada. Function: To foster the wide and effective use 
of newspaper advertising by the dissemination of research 
and market analysis service to agencies and advertisers 
and by retail advertising planning for member newspaper 
staffs. 


BUREAU OF BROADCAST MEASUREMENT, 75 Eglin- 
ton Ave., East, Toronto 12. Contact: Charles J. Fol- 
lett. Membership: 330. Function: A cooperative organi- 
zation for the standardization and analysis of facts about 
radio and television in Canada. 


BUSINESS NEWSPAPERS ASSOCIATION OF CANA- 
DA, 100 University Ave., Toronto 1, Ont. Contact: 
George Mansfield, manager. Membership: 142. Trade, 
technical, professional, institutional and financial publi- 
cations. Function: Activities which enable the business 
press to conduct itself with the greatest economy and 
efficiency consistent with the interests of the reader, ad- 
vertiser, and general public; and to broaden public un- 
derstanding of the business press in the Canadian 
economy. 


BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS AUDIT OF CIRCULA- 
TION, INC., 420 Lexington Ave., New York 17. Contact: 
Thomas J. Campbell. Membership: Business publications. 
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Function: To audit the circulation of business publicg Sece 


tions. 





CANADIAN ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTERS 
c/o CFPL-TV, London, Ont. Contact: M. T. Brown, 
president. Membership: 162 radio; 46 television, 64 
sociate member companies. Function: Trade organi. 
tion. 







CANADIAN CIRCULATIONS AUDIT BOARD, INC, 
10 Price St., Toronto. Contact: John A. M. Galilee. Mem 
bership: 238 publications, 69 agencies, 80 advertisers 
Function: To audit circulation of publications. 


CANADIAN DAILY NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS As 
SOCIATION, 55 University Ave., Toronto. Contact: la 
H. Macdonald. Membership: Daily newspapers in Cam 
da. Function: To elevate the standard of newspaper pub 
lishing in Canada; to foster business and busines 
interests of its members. 





CATHOLIC PRESS ASSOCIATION, 6 East 39th St, 
New York 16. Contact: James A. Doyle. Membership; 
300 Catholic newspapers, magazines, and general (book 
and pamphlet) publishers in the U. S. and Canada 
Function: To provide media data and other in 
formation about Catholic national and local newspapers, 
consumer and business magazines, and book and pam- 
phlet publishers; to improve Catholic publications’ con- 
tent, format and circulation; to provide services to mem- 
ber publishers. 





DIRECT MAIL ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION, INC. 
3 East 57th St., New York 22. Contact: Robert F. Delay, | 
Membership: Those engaged in direct mail advertising. Y0 | 
Function: To improve methods of direct mail advertis 
ing, and to advance the interests of direct mail user 
producers, creators, and suppliers. 












Nearly 909 
fation And 
EXHIBIT PRODUCERS AND DESIGNERS ASSOCIA: Bnyis was 
TION, 511 Fifth Ave., New York 17. Contact: Raymond finterview 
J. Walter. Membership: 145. Function: National trade fignificanc 
association. the aerosp 
in Air 
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EXPOSITION MANAGEMENT ASSOCIATION, 19 
West 44th St., New York 36. Contact: W. S. Orkin 
Membership: 28. Function: To promote the advantages 
of trade show and public exposition participation and 
attendance; to provide information service for exhibitors, Than 9 
the public, trade buyers, advertising agencies, and the 2 
press; to safeguard the prestige and reputation of its — 
membership. , a high 

ie an ad) 
FARM PUBLICATION REPORTS, INC., 333 North puget the. 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. Contact: E. C. Nash. Mem 
bership: 36 farm publications. Function: To furnish 4 
statistical report of advertising run in farm publications 


60,000 s 


for the benefit of the member publications and the ad JF*60,000 ; 
vertising industry. A&M’s 

mS to th 
FOREIGN MEDIA REPRESENTATIVES ASSOCIA Bi ;, oy 
TION, c/o S. S. Koppe, Inc., 630 Fifth Ave., Suite itt inquiry 
New York 20. Contact: Edwin Seymour. Membership: 8 t cates 


international media representatives. Function: To 
Media/scope, September 19 HU*/ scope, S, 
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feation And Purchase-Decision Influence 


This was proved by a National Analysts, Inc. personal 
interview study of Aircraft & Missiles’ recipients. The 
ignificance is clear: if you want to sell something in 
eaerospace industries, you make a better advertising 
uy in Aircraft & Missiles. Only in the audience of this 
mique publication, with its emphasis on applied engi- 
wering, will you find such a proven concentration of the 
people who specify, initiate or review purchases. 












ibitors, Than 98% Of Aircraft & Missiles’ Circulation Is Verified 


of it analysis of audit statements of the aerospace maga- 
s will reveal this striking fact: Only A&M verifies 
tha high percentage of its recipients. Here you can 
an advertising buy with complete assurance that 
North Ju get the audience you pay for. 
. Men- 
ish @ 
~~ 60,000 Sales Leads Sent To Suppliers 
the ad 60,000 responses to advertising and editorial items 
A&M’s Purchase Decision audience provided sup- 
to the industry with quality sales leads...an 
e of 47.48 inquiries for every ad or editorial item. 
to see the Sales Leads Analysis—a chart of the 
inquiry returns broken down into 22 separate 
t categories, 


SOCIA- 
ite 912, 
ship: 8 
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Nearly 90% Of Aircraft & Missiles’ Recipients Have A Definite Speci- 





“YOUR AEROSPACE MEDIA PROGRAM 


Here are some highlights from the Analysis: 


Average Number Of Inquiries 


PRODUCT CATEGORY Per Item (incl. adv.) 


Repciauies, TINGE o.oo ci voce cedeccessenésontvess ves 26.4 
Gelened GMOING 6 v.0'5 vib:0- 600060006006 eee civecsdeceas 45.0 
ote th. ae EEE OTTO TPCT TUES 89.7 
Cy I. bg 6.06. 64a 60660 nececkseWskass 34.0 
SIH NE «oo. os cc hna nn d00ns0censsescee seas 58.3 
RNS = FEIN sd 6 06 6nd cde én sectansesae kins 70.5 
PN. 5.6 6a bac daset sc ksewanrgnseesecandeesseonnn 48.0 
ee eee es MOC CCRT CN OR ET LETT CET PT Oe 97.3 


Other product areas covered: 


Mechanical Equipment + Fluid Power Equipment + Sub- 
Contractors and Facilities « Castings and Forgings + Test 
and Inspection Equipment + Research and Plant Equipment 
Parts and Supplies, Airborne * Engineering Services * Em- 
ployment Recruiting * Supplies and Tools, Plant + Fuels, 
Chemicals « Packing and Seals + Processes « Institutional 


TAKE ANOTHER 30 MINUTES TO SHARPEN YOUR AEROSPACE MEDIA BUY- 
ING. CALL YOUR A&M REPRESENTATIVE TODAY FOR ALL THE FACTS ON 
THE P.D.1. AND OTHER MARKET STUDIES IN YOUR PRODUCT AREA. 


AIRCRAFT & MISSILES 


THE APPLIED ENGINEERING MAGAZINE FOR THE AEROSPACE INDUSTRIES 














A CHILTON PUBLICATION Chestnut and 56th Streets, Philadelphia 39, Pa. 
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American advertisers and their advertising agencies as- 
sistance in planning and placing advertising abroad. 


HOUSE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, 4 Irving Place, New 
York 3. Contact: John E. Lee. Hill & Knowlton, Inc., 
150 East 42nd St., New York. Membership: 265. Fune- 
tion: To help members carry out their responsibilities 
through its official programs and activities; to build up 
professional status of industrial communications to their 


companies. 


INLAND DAILY PRESS ASSOCIATION, 7 South Dear- 
born St., Chicago 3. Contact: William F. Canfield. Mem- 
bership: 478 newspapers. Function: To promote the gen- 
eral interests of daily newspapers through improvement 
of editorial and business methods; to encourage research 
and the dissemination of it to member newspapers. 


INTERNATIONAL ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION, 
INC., Hotel Roosevelt, Madison Ave. and 45th St., New 
York 17. Contact: James L. Gilbert. Membership: Agen- 
cies, advertisers, media representatives, service organiza- 
tions with international advertising. Function: To pro- 
mote efficiency and extend the scope of operations among 


members. 


INTERNATIONAL CIRCULATION MANAGERS AS- 
SOCIATION, 513 Wilson Bidg., Dallas, Tex. Contact: 
Jack Estes. Membership: 1150. Function: To dissemi- 
nate information on rates, sales, and distribution. 


MAGAZINE ADVERTISING BUREAU OF MAGAZINE 
PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, 444 Madison Ave., New 
York 22. Contact: W. H. Mullen. Membership: Consumer 
magazine publishers. Function: To research and promote 
the values of magazines as an advertising medium. 


MAGAZINE PROMOTION GROUP, c/o Harper’s Ba- 
zaar, 572 Madison Ave., New York 22. Contact: Berta 
MacDonald. Membership: Promotion managers of con- 
sumer magazines. Function: To exchange information 
and ideas concerning sales promotion for magazines and 


their advertisers. 


MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION, 444 Madi- 
son Ave., New York 22. Contact: Robert E. Kenyon, Jr. 
Membership: 93 publishers of 247 consumer magazines. 
Function: To promote magazine publishing and to pro- 


tect its interests. 


MAGAZINE PUBLISHERS ASSOCIATION OF CANA- 
DA, 21 Dundas Sq., Toronto 2, Ont. Contact: L. M. 
Hodgkinson. Membership: Publishers of consumer maga- 
zines of Canadian ownership. Function: To promote 
magazine publishing in Canada; to exchange credit in- 
formation; to represent the industry in governmental 
matters. 


MAIL ADVERTISING SERVICE ASSOCIATION, IN- 
TERNATIONAL, 18120 James Couzens Highway, De- 
troit 35, Mich. Contact: Maz T. Lloyd. Membership: In- 
ternational organization of direct mail creators and 
producers. Function: To promote use of direct mail and 
to improve efficiency and results. 
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MATCH INSTITUTE, 10 East 40th St., New York 
Contact: John Keating. Membership: 9 match compan 
Function: To foster the interests of matchbook indu 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ADVERTISING P{ 
LISHERS, P.O. Box 29, Berlin, Wise. Contact: S$.) 
Barkman, executive secretary. Membership: Publis 
of independent shopping guides and free circulation neq 
papers. Function: Trade association. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF BROADCASTE 
1771 N St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Contact: Everetj 
Revercomb, secretary-treasurer. Membership: Radio 

tions (2179 stations, 4 networks), television stati 
(363 stations, 3 networks), 106 associate members. F; 

tion: To foster development of broadcasting and to 
tect the interests of the industry. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF DISPLAY IND 
TRIES, Hotel New Yorker, Suite 419, New York. € 
tact: G. M. Valenti, managing director. Membership: 
manufacturers. Function: Producers of display items 
use in retail stores. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF EXHIBIT MANAGE 
c/o American Society for Metals, Metals Park, No 
Ohio. Contact: Chester L. Wells, secretary-treasum 
Membership: 110. Function: To advance the arts 
sciences pertaining to education through the use of 
hibits, exhibitions, and expositions, and to dissemi 
knowledge and information. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TRANSPORTA 
ADVERTISING, INC., 500 Fifth Ave., New York 
Contact: Harold B. Mers, president. Membershipz? 
ganizations engaged in sale of transportation adverti 
Function: To foster improvement in the efficiency 
transportation advertising medium through res 
standardization, and promotion. 


NATIONAL BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, INC, 
Eye St., Washington 6, D. C. Contact: Robert E. 
president. Membership: 80 companies issuing 207 te 
cal, scientific, industrial, professional, merchandis 
and marketing magazines, in the U. S. and Canada) 
ularly audited by the established auditing organi 
1,265 advertising agency members and 56 academic @ 
bers (schools of journalism), with non-voting privi 
Function: To promote the best interests and to ine 
the effectiveness of the business publishing industry 


NATIONAL COUNCIL OF MAILING LIST BROKE 
55 West 42nd St., New York 36. Contact: Felix Tyrdl 
president. Membership: 12. Function: To dissemit 
information on mailing list brokers. 


NATIONAL EDITORIAL ASSOCIATION, 1025 © 
necticut Ave., N.W., Washington 6. D. C. Contact: E 
S. Bayol. Membership: 5,800 weekly and small @ 
newspapers. Function: Trade association of newspaj 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER PROMOTION ASS€ 
TION, 75 Fountain St., Providence, R. I. Contacts 
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CAN POLITICIANS AFFORD TO BE HONEST? 


vestion of singular pertinence in an election year, recently debated, openly and boldly, by a panel of 
nguished guests on Channel 2. The conversation provided the sort of local programming Chicagoans 
‘for, and have come to expect, on CBS Owned WBBM-TV...vital, perceptive, provocative. 

eople who value their time find more worth watching on WBBM-TV. That's why time is so valuable 
/BBM-TV, Chicago's favorite television station for 62 consecutive Nielsen reports (total week). 


WBBM-TV, CHANNEL 2 IN CHICAGO -CBS OWNED 


ford A. Shaw, secretary-treasurer. Membership: News- 
paper promotion managers and others doing promotion 
work; associate memberships for advertising agencies, 
trade papers, newspaper representatives, and organiza- 
tions affiliated with or working in the promotion field. 
Function: To help develop better promotion programs 
for all newspapers. 


NATIONAL NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIA- 
TION, 2400 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 16. Contact: 
John H. Sengstacke. Membership: Limited to weekly 
newspapers. Function: A professional trade organization 
for the Negro press. 


NATIONAL PREMIUM SALES EXECUTIVES, INC., 25 
Colfax Manor, Roselle Park, N. J. Contact: George Mere- 
dith. Membership: 145. Function: Devoted to the in- 
terests and problems of premium suppliers. Activities in- 
clude seminars, public meetings, speakers, bureau, market 
studies. 


NATIONAL TELEVISION FILMS COUNCIL, 200 West 
57th St., New York 19. Contact: Melvin L. Gold. Mem- 
bership: Film producers and distributors, advertising 
agencies, technical services, TV stations. Function: To 
advance the quality and standardization of technical and 
business methods in films for television. 


NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING EXECUTIVES ASSO- 
CIATION, 425 North Vermillion, Danville, Ill. Contact: 
Robert C. Pace, secretary-treasurer. Membership: 1,300 
newspaper advertising executives, business managers, pub- 
lishers, and newspaper representatives. Function: To 
further understanding and use of newspaper advertising; 
to increase efficiency in its production. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING INCORPORATED, 360 
Lexington Ave., New York 17; 701 Rhodes-Haverty Bldg., 
Atlanta 3; 211 North Ervay, Dallas 1; 1616 Walnut St., 
Phila. 3; General Motors Bldg., Detroit 2; 400 North 
Michigan Ave., Chicago 11; 1507 Continental Bldg., St. 
Louis 8; 3625 West Sixth St., Los Angeles 5; Russ Bldg., 
235 Montgomery St., Suite 364, San Francisco 4; 910 
White-Henry-Stuart Bidg., 4th & Union Sts., Seattle 1. 
Contact: Felix W. Coste. Membership: Plant operators 
throughout the United States rendering standardized out- 
door advertising service (24-sheet posters and painted 
bulletins) Function: To sell and promote nationally the 
standardized outdoor advertising medium. 


THE OUTDOOR ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION OF 
AMERICA, INC., 24 West Erie St., Chicago 10. Contact: 
Karl L. Ghaster, Jr. Membership: Standard poster adver- 
tising and painted display advertising plant operators. 
Function: To promote and increase the efficiency of out- 
door advertising. 


PERIODICAL PRESS ASSOCIATION, 100 University 
Ave., Toronto 1, Ont. Contact: George Mansfield, man- 
ager. Membership: Agricultural Press Association of 
Canada; Business Newspapers Association of Canada; 
Magazine Publishers Association of Canada, (155 pub- 
lications in all). Function: See listing of member organ- 
izations. 
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POINT-OF-PURCHASE ADVERTISING INSTITU 
INC., 11 West 42nd St., New York 36. Contact: Willian 
W. Mee. Membership: 185 regular members, 85 associa 
members. Function: To assist producers and users jp 
ward wider and more effective use of point-of-purchay 
advertising materials. 


POSTER ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION OF CANADA 
80 Richmond St., West, Toronto, Ont. Contact: May 
Mair, general manager. Membership: Poster advertising 
firms in Canada. Function: To improve standards anf 
handle national promotion, research, and customer ep 
tact in poster advertising. 


PREMIUM ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION OF AMER 
ICA, INC., 527 Lexington Ave., New York 17. Ge 
tact: R. J. McCool. Membership: 500. Function: } 
increase understanding of premium advertising; to foste 
greater efficiency of its use, to protect interests of is 
members. 


PREMIUM INDUSTRY CLUB, 333 North Mie 
Ave., Chicago 1. Contact: William F. Forbrich, exee 
secretary. Membership: Buyers and sellers of merch 

for use in sales promotion campaigns. Function: 
mote good-will and increase sales through the 1 
premiums. 


PUBLISHERS. INFORMATION BUREAU, INC, | 
Madison Ave., New York 22. Contact: W. H. M 

secretary. Membership: Publishers of magazines — 
magazine sections of newspapers. Function: to i 
monthly reports in detail, account by account, of voll 
and character of advertising carried by general and 1 

magazines, and newspaper sections and supplements 


RADIO ADVERTISING BUREAU, INC., 460 Park Aj 
New York 22. Contact: Kevin B. Sweeney, preside 
Membership: Approximately 1,200 radio stations, P 
sentatives, networks, state broadcasting associations, 
universities. Function: To promote use of radio 
advertising medium. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION EXECUTIVES SOCIE 
INC., 515 Madison Ave., New York 22. Contact: € 
Berrere, executive director. Membership: 1200. 
tion: To create a common meeting place for rad 
television executives and to disseminate informatie 
taining to radio and television broadcasting. 


SOUTHERN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS ASSOCIA 
TION, P.O. Box 1569, Chattanooga 1, Tenn. Contatt 
Tom Tanner, secretary-manager. Membership: 400 dauy 
newspapers. Function: To promote their business imi 

ests by interchange of ideas. 


STATION REPRESENTATIVES ASSOCIATION, 
366 Madison Ave., New York. Contact: Lawrence 
Membership: Radio and television station represet 
firms. Function: To promote and sell the radio @ 
spot medium of advertising as well as promote 
tect the welfare of its membership. 
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The direct road to success for any ad- 
vertising aimed to sell any product to 
the bakers of America is BAKErs 
WEEKLY—first choice, each year, of 
advertisers who give it more advertis- 
ing pages (and more pages of exclusive 
advertising) than the next two bakery 
publications combined. 


Here’s why: More and better editorial 
content—it’s the only weekly in the 
field and has more news, more features, 
and more editors (each a recognized 
authority in his specialized phase of 
the business) than any other bakery 
publication. And readership is checked 
regularly through personal interview by 
Mills Shepard Research. Quality circu- 
lation, ABC audited, with a 78.12% 
renewal rate—more than 75% of its 
readers are bakery owners and ex- 
ecutives. Extra-service dividends— 


BAKERS WEEKLY exclusive research 
laboratory and experimental bakery, 
engineering and market service depart- 
ments, merchandising aids, and the 
Selected Directory of Bakeries. All to- 
gether, they make BAKERS WEEKLY the 
most listened-to voice in the industry! 
BAKERS WEEKLY editorial power, 
quality circulation and extra services 
affirmatively influence the effectiveness 
of the advertising it carries. Find out 
how you, too, can get a man-sized por- 
tion of the $6.2 billion bakery business. 
Get in touch with your BAKERS WEEKLY 
representative—today! 


BAKERS WEEKLY 


71 Vanderbilt Avenue—New York 17 

520 N. Michigan Ave.—Chicago 11 

West Coast: Smith & Hollyday, Inc. ie 
22 Battery Street—San Franciscoll § Rp 
5478 Wilshire Blvd.—Los Angeles 36 ” 














TELEVISION BUREAU OF ADVERTISING, INC., 1 
Rockefeller Center, New York. Contact: George G. Hunt- 
ington, vice president and general manager. Membership: 
Television networks, television stations, and station 
representatives. Function: To sell television to adver- 
tisers. 


THEATER-SCREEN ADVERTISING BUREAU, 437 
Merchandise Mart, Chicago 54. Contact: Martha L. David. 
Membership: 3 motion picture advertising film com- 
panies. Function: To conduct media research and supply 
information on the theater advertising medium to ad- 
vertisers and agencies. 


TRAFFIC AUDIT BUREAU, INC., 60 East 42nd St., 
New York 17. Contact: V. H. Pelz. Membership: Repre- 
sentatives of advertisers, agencies, and operators of out- 
door advertising plants. Function: To determine by re- 
search the advertising values of various types of outdoor 
advertising and to standardize practices of its circulation 
evaluation. 


WESTERN SOCIETY OF BUSINESS PUBLICATIONS, 
2035 Miramar St., Los Angeles 57. Contact: Nat Wood. 
Membership: 100 persons engaged in all phases of busi- 
ness publishing located in the Western states and pri- 
marily in California. Function: To improve the character 
of Western business publishing practices, and encourage 
continued growth of the industry. 


MEDIA BUYERS 


CHICAGO AGENCY MEDIA GROUP, c/o Grant Ad- 
vertising, Inc., 919 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 1. Con- 
tact: Reginald Dellow. Membership: Advertising agency 
personnel engaged in the media function. Function: To 
provide an atmosphere of idea interchange to improve the 
selection of media. 


CLEVELAND MEDIA GROUP, c/o Fuller & Smith & 
Ross, Inc., 55 Public Square, Cleveland. Contact: Eli 
Ferenchik. Membership: Executives in Cleveland agencies 
whose full time responsibility is in media-buying. Func- 
tion: To discuss media problems of mutual interest. 


INTERNATIONAL MEDIA BUYERS ASSOCIATION, 
c/o International Advertising Association, Hotel Roose- 
velt, Madison Ave., and 45th St., New York 17. Contact: 
Carolyn Stella. Membership: 23 agencies. Function: To 
aid its members in improving their knowledge to benefit 
their advertising agencies. 


MEDIA EVALUATORS OF PITTSBURGH. c/o Mars- 
teller, Rickard, Gebhardt and Reed, Inc., Oliver Bldg., 
Pittsburgh 22. Contact: Edward L. Donnelly. Member- 
ship: 15 persons with media-buying functions in adver- 
tising agencies in Pittsburgh area or with parallel re- 
sponsibilities in company advertising departments. 
Function: To be a discussion group on media as it relates 
to marketing, to media, to the agency, and to the client. 


NEW ENGLAND MEDIA EVALUATORS’ ASSOCIA- 
TION, c/o Chirurg & Cairns, Inc., 824 Boylston St., 
Chestnut Hill 67, Mass. Contact: Jackson L. Parker. 
Membership: Personnel in New England advertising 
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performing agency services and whose functions include 
media analysis. Function: Through discussion to d 
constructive thinking on media in relation to marketing 
and to bring about improvements in media comunicg. 
tions. 


NEW YORK ADVERTISING MEDIA PLANNERS, e/o 
Young & Rubicam, Inc., 285 Madison Ave., New York 17, 
Contact: William E. Matthews. Membership: Buyers and 
planners of media in advertising agencies in the New 
York City area. Function: To promote the exchange 
among its members of information about media and their 
use and about markets and their development, and ty 
further the development of professional techniques in the 
buying of media among those concerned or who may be 
concerned with it. 


SAN FRANCISCO MEDIA ROUNDTABLE, c/o Youn 
& Rubicam, Inc., 120 Montgomery St., San Francisg 
4, Calif. Contact: E. Patrick Healy. Membership: Media 
buyers and planners from San Francisco area. Function; 
To promote the more provocative and hence useful areas 
of media consideration, which are either too big, too 
predictive, or too controversial to be part of normal 
working days. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS 

AMERICAN PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSOCIATION, 
1010 Vermont Ave., N. W., Washington 5, D. C. Contact; 
Miss Jerry McMillan. Membership: Those engaged in 
public relations. Function: To increase effectiveness of 
public relations counselling. 


FINANCIAL PUBLIC RELATIONS ASSOCIATION, 231 
S. La Salle St., Chicago 4. Contact: Vernon Schwaegerle. 
Membership: Financial institutions. Function: To act a 
a clearing house for advertising and public relations ma 
terial concerning financial institutions. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS SOCIETY OF AMERICA, 375 
Park Ave., New York 22. Contact: Gus Lewander. Mem- 
bership: 3,200 individual counsels, industry and trade 
representatives. Function: Trade association. Publishes 
Public Relations Journal and Public Relations Register. 


RESEARCH | 
ADVERTISING RESEARCH FOUNDATION, 3 East 
54th St., New York 22. Contact: A. W. Lehman. Mem- 
bership: Advertisers, advertising agencies, advertising 
media, and universities and professional schools. Board 
of directors composed of equal number of advertiser, 
agency, and media executives. Function: A non-profit 
organization dedicated to furthering scientific practices 





and encouraging objective and impartial research in ad- 
vertising and marketing. 


AMERICAN MARKETING ASSOCIATION, 27 East 
Monroe St., Chicago 3. Contact: Mrs. Marguerite 
Membership: 8,400 persons engaged in the field. Fune- 
tion: To advance the science of marketing. 


CANADIAN ADVERTISING RESEARCH FOUNDA 
TION, 85 Richmond St. West, Toronto 1, Ont. Contact: 
B. E. Legate. Membership: 5 ACA members and 5 CAAA 
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LOS A =. 

CONTINUING 
HOM 


AUDIT 


Yeor cround in-the-house meas- ~ 
urement of buying habits 

in Los Angeles County 
since 1945 


FOR ACCURATE CURRENT 


DATA. THE LOS ANGELES 
CONTINUING HOME AUDIT Is 
USED BY LOCAL ADVERTIS- 
ERS. NATIONAL FIRMS AND 
ADVERTISING AGENCIES 


The Los Angeles Continuing Home 
Audit is acknowledged as an au- 

tic source of marketing and 
media data because it has con- 
sistently provided facts which 
stand up. For 15 years, 1,000 
different families have been inter- 
viewed every other month — 90, 
000 in all. Facts Consolidated, 
an independent research organ- 
ization, conducts the interviews. 
Findings on competitive standing 
of products as well as newspaper 
analyses give the full picture in 
America’s second largest market. 










The Mirror is second in Los Angeles... 
YOU NEED THE MIRROR 
TO REACH YOUNG, GROWING 

FAMILIES 





+. Swe 


More than 466,000 children under 18 are members of families who 
read the Los Angeles Mirror. This is second only to the morning 
Times in the Los Angeles weekday metropolitan newspaper field. 
In percentage, The Mirror is far and away in first place with a 
whopping 65% of reader-families having youngsters. 





This information, from the Los Angeles Continuing Home Audit, 
ties in with other data from this same authentic source. Mirror 
families are primarily young homemakers. Over 75% are 49 years 
of age and younger. 57% own their homes. 70% earn $5,000 a year 
or more with 16% in the $10,000-and-over bracket. 


Put them all together—it spells mother and father and growing 
families with the means to buy in the years of acquisition. For 
advertisers who have products and services for these families, the 
Los Angeles Mirror belongs high on the list. 


Largest Evening Home-Delivered Circulation In The Hest 


Los ANGELES MIRROR 


Norman Chandler, President, The Times-Mirror Company 


Represented by O'Mara & Ormshbee, 


New York, Chicago, Detroit and San Francisco 














members, plus the general managers of both organiza- 
tions. Function: To conduct advertising studies by re- 
quests from interested parties. 


RADIO AND TELEVISION RESEARCH COUNCIL, c/o 
National Broadcasting Company, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York 20. Contact: Dr. Thomas E. Coffin. 
Membership: By invitation. Limited to 75 members 
representing advertising agencies, radio and TV stations, 
networks, and research organizations professionally con- 
cerned with radio and television. Function: To provide 
for discussions of radio and television research prob- 
lems and methods, and through these discussions to im- 
prove the methods and techniques of radio and television 
research. 


TRADE ASSOCIATIONS 


ADVERTISING ASSOCIATION OF THE WEST, 337 
World Trade Center, San Francisco 11. Contact: Charles 
W. Collier. Membership: Advertising clubs in Western 
States and British Columbia (approx. 6,500). Function: 
To promote better understanding of advertising, improve 
advertising and advertising practices, support public 
service campaigns, coordinate activities of Western ad- 
vertising clubs. 


THE ADVERTISING COUNCIL, 25 West 45th St. 
New York 36. Contact: Maxwell Fox, director of public 
relations. Membership: Founded and supported by Amer- 
ican business. Function: To conduct public service ad- 
vertising and public relations programs. 


ADVERTISING FEDERATION OF AMERICA, 250 
West 57th St., New York 19; Associations Bldg., 1145 19th 
St., N.W., Wash. 6. Contact: C. James Proud. Member- 
ship: 135 advertising clubs, 18 advertising associations, 
1,000 company members. Function: To promote wider 
and better understanding of advertising. 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTY GUILD INTERNATION. 
AL 620 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 11. Contact: 
Frederick M. Granger, Jr. Membership: 800 advertising 
specialty distributors and suppliers. Function: Trade 
association. 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTY NATIONAL ASSOCIA- 
TION, 1145 19th St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Con- 
tact: Ralph B. Thomas. Membership: Manufacturers, 
jobbers, direct-selling houses. Function: Trade associa- 
tion. 


ASSOCIATED THIRD CLASS MAIL USERS, 100 
Indiana Ave., N.W., Washington, D. C. Contact: Harry 
Maginnis. Membership: 750. Function: To protect third 
class mail on legislative and administrative fronts in 
Washington. 


BRAND NAMES FOUNDATION, 437 Fifth Ave., New 
York. Contact: Henry E. Abt. Membership: Manufac- 
turers, advertising agencies, media. Function: To educate 
consumers and retailers concerning benefits of brand 
competitive system; to provide for its membership specific 
opportunities to identify their brands, trade-marks or 
logotypes with the advertising, merchandising, and pro- 
motional programs of the Foundation. 
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COMMUNITY BROADCASTERS ASSOCIATION, Boy 
518 Marion, Ohio. Contact: Robert T. Mason, WMRX, 
Marion, Ohio. Membership: 100 stations. Function: Ty 
improve broadcast service of Class IV radio stations by 
an increase in power to 1.000 watts from present limi 
of 250 watts. 


DAYTIME BROADCASTERS ASSOCIATION, Box 322 
Mattoon, Ill. Contact: Ray Livesay. Membership: 175 
daytime-only stations. Function: To seek additiongl 
broadcast hours during winter months. 


THE FEDERATION OF CANADIAN ADVERTISING 
AND SALES CLUBS, 30 Sheraton-Mt. Royal Hotel 
Montreal, Que. Contact: John P. B. McCormick. Mem. 
bership: 35 clubs across Canada with 8,000 member, 
Function: To work for the good of sound advertising and 
selling in Canada; to provide a clearing house for ides 
of interest to all member clubs; to provide advertising 
and sales organizations in Canada with a common Voiee, 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF MARKET DEVELOP. 
ERS, 1830 Eleventh St., N.W., Washington 1, D. C. Con 
tact: H. Naylor Fitzhugh, executive director. Member. 
ship: 300. Function: A professional association of per- 
sons specializing in Negro market programs in sales, sales 
promotion, advertising, public relations, and market re 
search. 


NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF TELEVISION § 
RADIO FARM DIRECTORS, WSM, Nashville, Tenn 
Contact: John McDonald. Membership: 350 active, 300 
associate. Function: Broadcasting and telecasting farm 
information. Try to help farmers make a better living. 


NATIONAL BETTER BUSINESS BUREAU, INC., 405 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. Contact: R. J. O’Connell. 
Membership: 2,177 businesses, organizations, and associa- 
tions. Function: To build and conserve public confidence 
in advertising and business in general. 


NATIONAL RETAIL MERCHANTS ASSOCIATION, 
100 West 31st St., New York, 801 Sheraton Bldg., Wash- 
ington 5, D. C.; 15 Stockton St., San Francisco, Calif. 
Contact: J. Gordon Dakins. Membership: Individuals 
operating retail dry goods, department, and_ specialty 
stores. Function: To foster retail trade and improvement 
of store operation methods, and to increase effectivenes 
of advertising. 


NATIONAL SALES EXECUTIVES-INTERNATIONAL, 
630 Third Ave., New York 17. Contact: S. L. Goldsmith, 
Jr. Membership: 30,000 in 229 sales executives clubs 
throughout the world. Function: Service to sales and 
marketing executives—educational, survey, statistical, or 
ganizational. 


SALES PROMOTION EXECUTIVES ASSOCIATION, 
INC., 389 Fifth Ave., New York 16. Contact: Ruth F. 
Planding, Executive Secretary. Membership: Limited to 
sales promotion executives engaged in the supervision, 
planning, execution, or direction of sales promotion 
Function: To advance the professional position of sales 
promotion and to provide a forum for exchange of idess 
among promotion executives. 8 
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Through the Bureau of Standards with 


Three Barleycorns and a Nose Tip 


Pinch, the noun, used to be a unit of 
measure—the quantity of a commodity 
that could be taken between thumb and 


forefinger. An inch was the length of the 
terminal joint of the thumb—or the 
length of three barleycorns laid end to 
end (which, properly fermented, could 
be stretched to a mile). The hand, in 
case you have any tall horses to measure, 
is just what you think: equally prosaic 
is the origin of foot. Yard was the dis- 
tance from nose tip to fingertips of a 
man’s arm extended parallel to the 
ground; it was also a step’s length, ex- 
cept to that breed apart, Yale men, who 
made it hallowed ground. An acre was 
what a yoke of oxen (and a man) could 
plow in a day, a rod four yoked oxen 
abreast. A score was a mere tally mark, 
an abacus a matter of sliding pebbles 
(not unlike devices encounted by men 
whose misspent youth included visits to 


the pool hall). 


This was pretty subjective stuff. Today 
the length of a yard is precisely de- 
lineated by a metal rod kept by the 
Bureau of Standards. Its length is con- 
stant, regardless of whether Republican 
or Democratic nose tips are involved 
(although temperature variations can 
measurably change the length of a piece 
of metal). With reasonable accuracy we 
measure gross national product (in dol- 
lars that vary), the dimensions of Miss 
America (not measured in pinches) , the 
amount of Grade A land in Iowa (25% 
of the nation’s total—in rich acres) , and 
the number of television sets in WMT- 


TV's coverage area (426,000—and we 
figure that most are working). 

We segue to another measurement, a 
modern-day manifestation slightly larger 
than a man’s hand that, with biblical 
verisimilitude, grows by statistical pro- 
jection. We refer to surveys. Of these 
there are several types, varying in depth, 
breadth, and method. But no matter 
which ones for our area you subscribe to, 
WMT-TYV leads in all time periods from 
9 a.m. until sign-off in share of audience, 
Sunday through Saturday. 


WMT-TV. Cedar Rapids—Waterloo. CBS 
Television for Eastern Iowa. Affiliated 
with WMT Radio; KWMT Fort Dodge. 
National Representatives: The Katz 
Agency. 


































How Ford solves its 


Corporate advertising by the world-wide Ford companies 
creates a single image of extra value— 

while selling product lines with 22 different names... 

in 12 languages ...in 132 countries 


Many companies which sell internationally are faced 
with a situation like Ford’s. 

Every buyer of a Ford product benefits from Ford's 
world-wide manufacturing, research and service facili- 
ties. Yet, with so many individual product lines—each 
with its own advantages —it is difficult . . . 

@ to inform consumers of the benefits received by all 

Ford customers 

@ to create a consistent corporate image that will 


help sell all Ford products. 


5 years’ experience 

To meet this challenge, Ford began an international cor- 
porate advertising campaign in 1955, using international 
editions of Reader’s Digest and other magazines. D. E. 
McKellar, Advertising and Sales Promotion Manager, Ford 
International staff, reports on five years’ experience with this 
campaign. 

“This advertising is doing three jobs for us at once. 

“It is aiding immediate sales by show- 

ing consumers throughout the world 

that they get more for their money in 

a Ford product. 

“It is aiding future distribution and 

sales by creating favorable attitudes in 

markets that we are just starting to 

develop . . . or that will open up in the 

next few years. 

“Third, it helps our company relations 

everywhere by reflecting.credit on 


Ford as a leading industrial citizen of Ff 


the world.” 


Year by year, Ford has added more 
Digest editions to its. schedule for this campaign . . . until it 
became a global advertiser in 1959, using 24 international 
Digest editions. In 1960 Ford is a global user again, with a 
bigger investment than ever. 


There are good reasons for this vote of confidence. 
With the Digest, companies like Ford reach the world’s larg- 
est audience of car owners, including over 10,800,000 readers 
in car-owning households outside the U.S. They address 
people in a high-prestige medium . . . and the only one that 
lets them “speak the local language” in all their markets. 


Moreover, in Reader’s Digest advertisers like Ford can fea- 
ture different products in _ different editions to match local 


needs. Thus they get the simplicity of advertising in one 
publication . . . with the flexibility of local media. 

Many of Ford’s overseas companies also advertise in the 
Digest. Their enthusiasm for it multiplies the effectiveness 
of Ford’s global campaign. 
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Special international advantages 


Besides Ford, nearly 4,000 other advertisers are 
International Editions of the Digest. This unique 
offers all these advantages: 


© Largest total audience of any publication. The Digest 
read by more than 65,000,000 people every month— 
than 30,000,000 outside the United States. 


© Largest audience of executives. The Digest reaches 
than 2,700,000 business executives outside the U.S. 


@ Exceptional cost efficiency for reaching general and 
ness audiences. In using the International Editions, 
sales messages reach the heart of the quality market 
seas —community leaders emulated by their neighbors; 
ness executives who influence the purchasing of both 
companies and their associates. And you cover these 
at an extremely low cost per thousand. 

@ Local-language medium -—locally edited. The 29 
tional Editions are published in 13 languages. 
translated in accordance with local tastes. So each 


Ford's corporate 

globally in the Digest. It stresses 
product testing, styling, and other Ford n 
that make all Ford products better values. 


gets a warm welcome. In many countries the Digest has be 
come the best-selling magazine. 

@ Market-by-market flexibility. You can use different pres 
entations in different markets—fit your coverage to your 
needs —and still benefit from the international prestige and 
consistent quality of Reader’s Digest. 

@ Production economy. Uniform production specifications 
help eliminate problems such as resizing. And artwork for 
more than one edition need be color-separated only once. 


The world’s most powerful selling force 
is local wherever it goes 


eader’s Digest 


Bought by more than 21,000,000 
people around the world each month 
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In Delaware Valley, the Suburbs 
account for 65% of Food Sales 








to 


—And in Delaware Valley’s suburbs, the Daily Inquirer is 











read by 27% more women than the major evening newspaper.* 


So, if you want to sell more where they're buying more—put your advertising in The Inquirer! 


*Source: “Philadelphia Newspaper Analysis” by Sindlinger & Company Inc. Highlights available on requat 


The Philadelphia Inquirer Good Mornings begin with The INQUIRER 


for 1,433,000 adult daily readers 





NEW YORK CHICAGO DETROIT SAN FRANCISCO LOS ANGELES 


ROBERT T. DEVLIN, JR. EDWARD J. LYNCH RICHARD |. KRUG FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES FITZPATRICK ASSOCIATES 
342 Madison Ave 20 N. Wacker Drive Penobscot Bidg. 155 Montgomery St. 3460 Wilshire Boulevard 
Murray Hill 2-5838 Andover 3-6270 Woodward 5-7260 Garfield 1-7946 Dunkirk 5-3557 
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DICTIONARY OF TERMS USEFUL TO BUYERS OF MEDIA 


stands for — 


RECOGNITION, AGENCY—Acknowledgement by media 
gwners to agencies considered qualified to fulfill services 
for which they receive commission. 

NITION METHOD-—A research technique to de- 
jermine the extent of a respondent’s ability to remember 
gn advertisement, a publication, or a program with the 
aid of a clue offered by the interviewer. It is used pri- 
marily to determine the extent of recognition among 
yarious advertisements which have appeared in maga- 
gines. A qualified reader of the magazine is shown the 
pablication page by page and asked to point out the fa- 
miliar advertisements. 


REDEMPTION COUPON—One which, when presented to 
are dealer or mailed to the manufacturer entitles the 
gusumer to the product advertised, cither without charge 

it a discount. 
SIONAL CHANNEL~—In broadcast, a channel in 

i ic several stations with power limited to 5 kilowatts 

7 Stations involved in the channel are called 
REGIONAL CHANNEL STATIONS. 

REGISTER—Exact correspondence in position of pages, 
tolumns, lines on two facing pages or in the position of 
the separately printed parts of a design or picture. 
Usually concerned with the exact positioning of different 
lors printed from separate plates. 

RELATED ADVERTISEMENTS—When two or more 
Wyertisers join forces to publish one or more advertise- 
ments that are related to each other. 

RELATED DISPLAY—At the point of purchase, one in 
which several related articles are combined to form a 


ingle display. 


RELAY STATION—1. A method of television transmis- 
ton in which a station receives signals from the original 
a or another relay station and transmits it to the 
mext relay station or its final destination. 2. A station 
theduled to broadcast the program. 
BILITY—In sampling, the degree of stability any 
+ found within a sample is likely to have in the 
lerse from which the sample was drawn. The larger 
‘Sample, the greater the reliability. Measures of re- 
ility (the measure of the stability of the data) are 
i by market researchers to determine the point at 
th a sample is of adequate size to assure that a larger 
ple under the same procedures would not appreciably 
t any values. 
September 1960 


REMINDER ADVERTISING—Brief advertisements in 
any media to supplement more extensive advertising. 
REMOTE—A broadcast originating outside the regular 
studio. Also called NEMO BROADCASTS or REMOTE 
PICKUPS. 

REMOTE EQUIPMENT—Broadcast equipment (a sta- 
tion’s mobile unit or permanent equipment at the “re- 
mote” locations) used to transmit an event as it happens. 


REP—A representative of a medium. 

REPETITION—1. Repeated use of an advertisement or 
advertising theme to secure repeated impressions on the 
same people. Usually accomplished by repeated use of the 
same medium. 

REPRESENTATIVENESS—In sampling, the inclusion 
within a sample of all the pertinent elements included in 
the universe from which the sample was selected. 
RE-SIZING—In print media, the production of an ad- 
vertisement in various sizes to conform to various space 
units among various publications. 

RESPONDENT-~—In a research survey, the person from 


whom information is sought. 


RETAIL TRADING ZONE—The area beyond and in- 
cluding the city zone from which retailers draw sufficient 
customers to warrant advertising expenditures to reach 
them. Newspaper circulation figures which include these 
prospects are called RETAIL TRADING ZONE CIRCU- 
LATION. 

RIDER—Changes in a station’s scheduled programing. 
Also an insertion in manuscript for printed proof. 
RIDING A SHOWING—In outdoor, the advertiser’s in- 
spection of individual panels in his showing. 
ROLE-PLAYING TECHNIQUES—A research technique 
in which a respondent is encouraged to reveal his own 
feelings or attitudes toward a person, product or idea. 
He does this by assuming the identity of a person or ob- 
ject in an imaginary situation and ascribing reactions 
(which ordinarily would not be admitted by the respond- 
ent) to it. 

ROP—Run-of-paper advertisment position anywhere in 
a newspaper. An advertisement position anywhere in a 
magazine is run-of-book. 

ROP COLOR—Color advertisements placed anywhere in 
regular sections of a newspaper and printed on standard 
newsprint on regular rotary presses. 


(Continued on next page) 
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ROTOGRAVURE PRINTING—A process in which the 
surface to be printed is etched on a copper cylinder. 
RUN—In printing, the total copies printed. Extra copies 
are known as the OVER-RUN. 

RUNNING HEAD —The title of a book or subject placed 
at the top of each page. 

RUNNING TEXT —The text of an advertisement which is 
not headline or any form of display type. 

RUNS—1. In television film syndication, the number of 
times a film has been telecast in a given area. 2. The num- 
ber of times a film may be run according to an adver- 
tiser’s lease. A RE-RUN among television film syndica- 
tors is an available program previously telecast in an area 
(the number of times it has been shown is indicated). 
RURAL STATION—A television station serving a rural 
area not reached by other stations. 





stands for — 


SADDLE STITCHING—The process of binding small 
books and magazines through the center fold with wire 
staples. 

SALES AREA TEST—A test of the sales response to an 
advertising campaign confined to a particular area to de- 
termine the advisability of extending the campaign to 
other areas. 

SALES DEFICIT—In any sales area, the difference be- 
tween the actual sales volume and the sales par. 

SALES FORECAST—An estimate of the sales volume for 
a specific future period. 

SALES PAR—The amount of sales a particular area 
should contribute to a company’s total sales in an average 
selling effort. 

SALES POTENTIAL—1l. The maximum sales volume 
likely to be achieved by all competitors in a market dur- 
ing a specific period. 2. The maximum sales likely to be 
achieved by a company’s products. 


SALES PROMOTION-—1. In general, all activities di- 
rected toward the development of sales. 2. Specifically, 
promotional efforts to increase sales which do not in- 
volve the use of advertising time and space or personal 


SAMPLE-~1. In research, a representative selection of a 
total group of people or things so chosen to permit con- 
clusions applicable to the total to be drawn from it. 2. A 
product distributed free to stimulate interest in it. 
SAMPLE, ADEQUATE—One large enough to assure that 
results obtained from it are not due to chance variations— 
results that would not be significantly different if the 
sample size was increased. 


SAMPLE CELLS—The subdivisions of a control base j 
research. 7 
SAMPLE ERROR —The degree, or likely degree, to whie 
a sample deviates from the universe from which it § 
drawn. 


SAMPLE, JUDGMENT—One in which the selection 
respondents is open in varying degrees to the judgr 
of the interviewer. 

SAMPLE, PROBABILITY—One in which each u 
the universe has a known chance of being chosen 
the sample. : 
SAMPLE, RANDOM—One in which every sampling wa 
within a universe has an equal chance to be include 1 
the sample, a type of probability sampling. 


SAMPLE, QUOTA—One in which the interviewer is . f 


mitted varying degrees of freedom in the selection n 
spondents within a specified quota. At one time in 


viewers were almost autonomous in the selection of fe 


spondents within specified quotas. Today interviewer 
may be so specifically instructed in the methods WE 
used to locate respondents that little choice is left them 
SAMPLE, SYSTEMATIC—One in which the sample is 
determined by every nth unit in the original universe, 


SAMPLING VARIATION—The variations from the te 
original universe produced entirely by chance. As the 
sample size increases, the variation decreases. 
SCALABILITY ANALYSIS (SCALOGRAM TECH 
NIQUE)—In research, a device in which a variety of 
stimuli or stimuli of different strengths are given the te 
spondents to overcome their tendency to distort their 
reactions and consequently affect the results of research 
SATELLITE STATION—1. A broadcast station, unheard 
by set owners, simultaneously operating on the same fre 
quency with another station to strengthen the latters 
signal in its weak areas. 2. A local station whose maif 
source of programing is a station in another city. 
SATURATION SHOWING—In outdoor, a showing PY 
maximum intensity, designed to surpass complete co 
erage (the No. 100 showing) with repeat impressions 
Often a No. 200 showing. 

SATURATION—A media pattern of wide coverage and 
high frequency during a concentrated period of time, de 
signed to achieve maximum impact, coverage, oF both. 
Currently it is most generally considered in broadcast 
media. In present media technology, a. SATURATION 
SCHEDULE is a number of advertising messages 

cast per hour, day, or week per station arbitrarily com 
sidered to approximate saturation of prospects in @ 1 
ticular market. ; 
S. C.—Meaning “single column;” used to designe 
one column of publication space” in newspaper 0! 


Definitions of additional words beginning wih 
will be given in October.—The Editor. . 
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The Measure of 
ALL FLORIDA — TV WEEK 
Advertising Value 


No other type of magazine offers the tocal im 


c 


mediacy of Sunday Supplements. No Sunday 
Supplement hits representative Florida with the 
mpact of ALL FLORIDA - TV WEEK. No other 
Sunday Supplement offers the readership 


or flexibility of AF-TV Week 


circu 


lation TaMalelatele) 





1955 
\ 
E 1. READERSHIP ALL FLORIDA - TV WEEK has 
be alonger life and double the advertising exposure of 
, the any Sunday Supplement in Florida.* 


a 


2. CIRCULATION ALL FLORIDA - TV WEEK has 


y of grown phenomenally since its introduction in 1953, 

e Te to a current 510,156.** Florida’s largest ABC circu- 

their lation, in the nation’s fastest growing State, a State 

ork: which 1950 - 1960 U. S. Census figures show jumped 
3 from 18th to 10th place. This gives the ALL FLORI- 

eat =A - TV WEEK magazine a PENETRATION of 

> fre: 35.2% of the Florida market. 

tter’s 

main 3. FLEXIBILITY You can buy one, several, or all 
five regional zone editions with complete local TV 

1g a program listings. 


d by First ® ch Corporation. 

** ABC newspapers corrying ALL FLORIDA, based on ABC ov- 
dits of c reports for 6 months period ending March 

31, 1960. 


* based on a survey prep 





THE 


ALL FLORIDA 


MAGAZINE 






Gera #2 
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DISTRIBUTED IN 


DAYTONA BEACH Sunday News-Journal, DELAND 
Sun News, FORT MYERS News-Press, GAINESVILLE 
Daily Sun. JACKSONVILLE Florida Times-Union 
LAKELAND Ledger, LEESBURG Daily Commercial 
MELBOURNE Times. OCALA Star Banner, PALM 
CH Post-Times. PANAMA CITY News-Herald. 
PENSACOLA News-Journal. SARASOTA Herald-Tri- 
bune, ST. PETERSBURG independent. TALLAHASSEE 
at. WINTER HAVEN Daily News-Chief. FT 
PIERCE News-Tribune 
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“THE BEST BUY IN THE BUSI 
NESS,”’ says Dick Pope, owner of 
famed Cypress Gordens and long 
time advertiser in ALL FLORIDA. 
TV WEEK magazine. 














Represented nationally by JOHN H. PERRY ASSOCIATES 


NEW YORK, 36, 19 W. 44th St., Tel: MUrray Hill 7-5047, William K. Dorman, Gen. Mgr. CHICAGO 
4, 224 South Michigap Ave., Tel: HArrison 7-4008, Robert A. Mitchell, Mgr. DETROIT 2, 7-268 Gen- 
eral Motors Building, Tel: TRinity 5-1803, John F. Cole, Mgr. PHILADELPHIA 7, 12 South 12 Street, 
Tel: WAinut 2-3555, Robert Hitchings, Mgr. SAN FRANCISCO 4, Russ Building, Tel: YUkon 1-1281, 
Lovis J. Rubin, Mgr. ATLANTA 3, 411 Glenn Building, Tel: MUrray 86-3988, J. D. Whitehead, Mgr. 
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The ultimate in a magazine concept 
for television was proposed by TV 
writer Rod Serling—and on televi- 
sion, at that. During a telecast of 
“Open End,” to which David Suss- 
man invited some of the medium’s 
most successful producers, actors, and 
writers to complain about its pro- 
gramming, Mr. Serling suggested that 
networks create their own shows and 
sell them with a strict non-interference 





clause. He maintained that the net- 
works enjoy a sellers market; that 
advertisers would take it that way, if 
they had to, rather than leave it. 

* * 7 * 

Regional editions have now reached 
the point where they can be turned 
out in “infinite numbers.” Or so says 
Successful Farming. Most fixed com- 
bination state editions well be elim- 
inated in January. This allows ad- 
vertisers to make up any combination 
of the magazine’s 12 editions to 
“match the medium to their market- 
ing maps.” States covered need not 






























KOLN-TY 


1959 
duPont Award 


W inner 

















The Fel yer Hations 
‘WHTO. TV — GRAND RAPIDS KALAmAIOO 
saehatinimetnie 
WWTY — (ADHLAC MICHIGAN 
OUSTY — LINCOLN, MEBRASHA 


YOU’RE ONLY 


HALF-COVERED 


IN NEBRASKA 


IF YOU DON’T USE KOLN-TV! 





This is Lincoin-Land — KOLN-TV’s NCS 
No. 3. Figures show percentages of TV 
homes reached weekly, day or night. 


A little digging will show you just how 
important Nebraska’s other big market 
— Lincoln-Land — really is. A little more 
will show you how well and how eco- 
nomically it is covered by KOLN-TV. 


Latest Nielsen credits KOLN-TV with 
57,000 TV homes during prime 6 to 9 
p.m. viewing time. Compare that with 
any Omaha station. Then compare 
cost-per-thousand figures to round out 
the picture. 


Ask Avery-Knodel for the facts on 

_ KOLN-TV — Official Basie CBS Outlet 

for South Central Nebraska and 
Northern Kansas. 


OLN-IV 





Avery Knodel, inc, Exclusive Notional Representatives 






























be contiguous. Combination 
may be figured from a cost per the 
sand table and based on circulation 
volume accumulated by combini 
editions. Cost-per-thousand drops 4 
circulation increases. 
* - . * 
From out of the West come moj 
reports of a 20 per cent commission. 
offered by no less than 17 radio 
tions, all FM. Sixteen of them 
represented by Los Angeles b; 
Western FM Sales. The other, KB 
FM, is in San Francisco. Like 
business publications, stations 
lieve their low rates discourage 
cies from making the most of 
* * * * 
New evidence that programs 
a relatively high cost per thou 
viewers can produce customers 
“lower than average true cost” ¢¢ 
from Pulse. An analysis of every 
and _ detergent-sponsored _ nightt 
network show for a month, 
to consumer spending in 22 m 
for the cleansers, came up with f 
10 shows as “above average in 
cent housewives spending more t 
$2 a week” on soaps and deterg 


Per cent 


Bat Masterson 
Colt .45 
Gale Storm 
Gunsmoke 


Perry Como 
Small World 
20th Century.................... 
Wanted Dead or Alive .... 


26 
4 
22 
22 
25 
22 
22 
4 
23 


Pulse also lists 13 shows as “below m 
average. aera. ho 
The hue and cry for equal treat- 
ment for all advertisers, national and 
local, has borne fruit in both Florida che 
and Iowa. The 12-station Tall Com D 
Radio Sales Group, sold nationally ES 
as a package, has gone single rate. nee 
7 - * aa 
No need now to settle for kine- Way 
scope quality for taped commercials 
in markets without tape facilities, No | 
says Meridian Films Ltd., Toronto. 





It reports that its Marconi 16mm ADE 


Fast Pulldown Recorder has been 


used by both Dow Ale and Du Maurier in N 
Cigarettes to produce “top quality 

= : anyt 
film copies” of tape commere — 
Agency for both is Vickers & Bex #  Pyby 


son. 
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DESIGN 
ENGIN Epps 


man, you’ve just been personally verified . . . and you know it. During the past 
hour you've answered dozens of questions about your design engineering function . . . products 
... personnel .. . MacHiNE DesiGn. Yet busy as you are, you sat still for it. Why? Could it be the 
charm of the interviewer from the Harvey Research Organization? Or the charm of MACHINE 
DesiGn itself? Or both? But what really counts most . . . you, along with every other design engi- 
neer in establishments receiving over three copies of Macuine DesiGn, have been verified the 
way advertisers dream about verification. 


No wonder no other magazine can be so certain about the QUALITY and ACCURACY and 
ADEQUACY of its coverage. No wonder advertisers place more pages, and invest more dollars, 
in Macuine Desicn than in any other design publication. For it’s true . . . charm will get you 
anything. And what’s more charming than top advertising value? MacHine Desicn, A Penton 


Publication, Penton Building, Cleveland 13, Ohio. = 
eo™ ERY 





Business Press 





Eye on Publisher Research 


I have seen a rough draft of the check 
list which the ABP has worked up as 
a guide to publishers in conducting 
and reporting upon their research. In 
addition to being flattered that a list 
of criteria published in this depart- 
ment was referred to in the develop- 
ment of the check list, I am pleased 
to see this brave attempt to bring 
order into publishers’ research. 

ABP has what it calls a prelim- 
inary proposal—preliminary even 
though it’s already in the form of a 
printed eight-page folder. It is upon 
the basis of this that the ABP com- 
mittee which drafted it hopes to get 
agreement on what makes for sound 
and believable research. 

The introduction to the folder 
makes this appear a more modest 
effort than it really is. “The follow- 
ing check points,” it reads, “are not 
standards to be adhered to, because 
in truth, there are no incontrover- 
tible standards. Further, these check 
points are not intended to put your 
research into a strait-jacket with a 
specific methodology. Nor do the 
answers to the questions imply a seal 
of approval on your survey and its 
results.” 


Helpful Outline 


Nevertheless, publishers will do 
well to follow this outline, official or 
not, and buyers will find that the 
answers will help them to evaluate 
survey findings (or perhaps decide 
to disregard them, as the case may 
be). 

The check points cover: 1) 
Technique employed; 2) Reporting 





Howard G. Sawyer is vice president 
in charge of marketing services for 
Marsteller, Rickard, Gebhardt and 
Reed, Inc. 
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and presentation of results; 3) Con- 
clusions and interpretations drawn. 
Some of the questions are really 
penetrating, and many studies done 
in the past under the name of re- 
search could not have stood up under 
them. For example: 

“What evidence is there that the 
non-respondents have the same- 
characteristics as those that re- 
sponded?” 

“Does the questionaire make pro- 
vision for ‘no preference’ and ‘non- 
answers’ where appropriate?” 

“Does the adequacy of the sample 
hold for each subdivision that is re- 
ported separately?” 

“Is the numerical basis for all per- 
centages, ratios, averages, etc., in- 
dicated?” 

“Does the report include statistical 
analyses to indicate the degree of 
validity of the survey?” 

Accompanying this form is a “pre- 
study guide,” which asks the pub- 
lisher to examine his plans in rela- 
tion to 14 suggestions and warnings. 
Among these are the following: 

“If you use check lists on the 
questionnaire, do some pilot work in 
order to include all major possi- 
bilities and key choices.” 

“Don’t overestimate the level of 
knowledge or technical vocabulary 
of the respondent.” 

“Avoid hypothetical questions on 
possible future actions where the re- 
spondent may not be in a position to 
predict or anticipate such actions.” 

“Make sure the group or lists from 
which the survey sample is to be 
drawn represent individuals who are 
qualified to answer the questions.” 

“Make sure the sample on which 
the study is based will be truly rep- 
resentative of the area you are study- 
ing.” 

I am sure that if publishers will 


go along with these recommendations, 
publisher research will grow in 
stature and research will become a 
more substantial selling tool than it 
has been recently. 


Improved Aid to Buying 


Even though some business paper 
publishers are reluctant to use the 
AIA media data form—“Buyers 
never ask us for the form, so why 
should we bother?”—the AIA has 
issued a revised form, with the hope 
that more publishers will urge its 
use. 

With the various circulation 
audits still far apart in what they 
measure, the AIA Media Data Form 
is (as Harold Wilt describes it) “the 
only available means of comparing 
directly the market coverage of com- 
petitive publications through a single 
source.” 

It is also the only standardized 
means of comparing editorial content 
quantitatively. It is in this area of 
editorial analysis that the revised 
form shows its greatest improvement. 
As it now stands, the form asks the 
publisher to state the number of 
pages of editorial per issue over the 
past five years, the average ratio of 
editorial to advertising per issue over 
the same period, the number of full- 
time editors, number of part-time 
editors, the editorial objective (pub- 
lisher’s concept of his editorial re- 
sponsibility to his readers), analysis 
of editorial matter as to its source, 
and classification of material as to 
type (technical, new product news, 
news of industry, etc.) 

How much such information will 
count in the purchasing decision is 
for each space buyer to determine, 
but at least this form puts the facts 
out in the open and in a consistent 
format. ' 
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Honoring the Minds 
that meet the Challenge 
of the 


60... 


i | [RE remembers the MAN 
fOr a breakthrough 


a in radto-electronic devices 


= E.9.Nalos 


Another electronic problem solved: hybrid travelling-wave 









me tubes, for high-power pulsed amplification, can now have the 
a gain variation adjusted with frequency to suit the designer. 
“the Dr. E. J. Nalos’ paper describing how this is done has won 
ring him the 1960 W.R.G. Baker Award, for the best paper to 
‘om appear in IRE’s Transactions of the Professional Groups. 
ngle IRE is proud to honor Dr. Nalos, and to salute all who, in 

this challenging decade, work for the advancement of elec- 
- tronics and apply it to the betterment of our lives. 
iten 
a of 
vised Your company, too, has to meet the challenge of the '60s 
nent. in the vast radio-electronics field; 
s the to do so, it too must “remember the man” 
- — must reach the top-level minds who control purchasing 
r the for electronic equipment, components and supplies. 
‘o of 65,243 (ABC) of them read Proceedings every month 
over — ACT on what they read. 
- full- Present your company’s facts in Proceedings 
time — and watch the reaction! 
(pub- 
al re- 
alysis 
ource 
as to 
news, For a share in the present, 

and a stake in the future, make your product NEWS in 

n will 





Proceedings of the IRE 


The Institute of Radio Engineers 
Adv. Dept. 72 West 45th St., New York 36,N. Y. © MUrray Hill 2-6606 
BOSTON * CHICAGO * MINNEAPOLIS * SAN FRANCISCO + LOS ANGELES 
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Gs Magazine readers again lead 


more Starch Report classifica- 
tions than the readers of any 
other men’s magazine regular- 
ly surveyed. 

Elks lead in income and 
occupational status . . . travel, 
apparel and home ownership. 
This leadership means a top 
opportunity to sell products for 
business, home and personal 
use. 

To reach Elks, advertise in 
their own magazine—it’s the 
best way to sell the #1* 
men’s market. 

*1960 Starch Report 

... ask your lecal 


ELKS Representative 
to show you a copy. 


MAGAZINE 


New York, 386 Fourth Ave. 
Chicago, 360 N. Michigan Ave. 
Los Angeles, 1709 W. 8th St. 














ODDS AND TRENDS 





A Long Way between Rates 


By Lionel M. Kaufman 


The 


spread to other media? 


Everyone knows that the local re- 
tailer, who traditionally has _pre- 
pared his own copy, gets a lower rate 
than the national advertiser, who 
cuts his agent in on 15 per cent of 
the bill. But, please don’t ask why 
this differential, according to a 1958 
survey, was averaging 60 per cent 
daily and 73 per cent Sundays, and 
climbing each year. That'll lead to 
another touchy subject. 


Volume Discounts 


Volume discounts. In these boom- 
ing days, more and more local re- 
tailers are buying their space in 
wholesale quantities, for which 
they've demanded, and are getting 
better than wholesale rates. Since the 
general advertiser's “flat rate’’ 
doesn’t offer the inducement of 
volume discounts (except in certain 
cities), the retail rate is pulling fur- 
ther and further away from him. 

The national advertisers, of course, 
have been squawking for a long time 
(and are starting to propose special 
deals, as Esty did on Salem cigarettes 
recently). The newspaper representa- 
tives, who find it harder to sell na- 
tional advertising, keep demanding 
that something be done. And the news 
today is that the newspapers them- 
selves are getting fidgety. They realize 
they’re getting less of the national ad- 
vertiser’s dollar each year, and there 
are signs that they want to do some- 
thing about it. Just what, they can’t 
seem to agree on. Some are trying 
bulk discounts to help ease that differ- 
ential, but I haven’t seen any dramatic 
advertiser reaction to that. 


C-1-D Plan 
An experiment that many are 
watching is Continuity-Impact-Dis- 


local-national differential 
been plaguing the newspaper business 
for years. Will we ever get rid of it, 
or—perish the thought—is it liable to : 


cc - ~ e 


has 





count plan, that asks the national 
vertiser to sign a contract agreeil 
to use the newspaper with the 
frequency he uses in other 
in order to earn a discount. 
ville Courier-Journal and Times 
pleased with the early results of t 
plan, appropriated $100,000 to x 
mote it to the advertiser. But to really 
interest him, there will have to 
list of newspapers in on the idea. 
the moment, Nashville, and a han 
of smaller cities have joined, 
other newspapers and representati 
are expressing an interest. 

But while there’s hope in the news 
papers’ efforts, the discouraging fact 
is that the local advertiser has grown 
too used to the idea of a special dis- 
pensation. He just feels he’s the 
school kid who rides on the bus for 
less. 


Special Rate for Stores 


In the principal magazine group 
that carries local retailer advertising 
(the women’s fashion books), the 
stores have wangled a special rate for 
themselves. Not because of amy 
saving to the publisher (the agency 
gets its commission here), just be 
cause they’re retailers. 

It should be interesting to see what 
happens now that the _ national 
magazines are selling regional and 
metropolitan chunks of their cit 
culations. They say this was done 
for the sectional type of general at 
vertiser—but what will they say when 
the local retailer starts showing # 
interest? And when he finds that 
here is one place where the trad 
tionally-favored local advertiser mus 
pay more (per M) than the national 
rate? ‘ 
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(Audience Reaction 
Spontaneously Augmented | 
with Cheers—Ours) 


“During the period of January to September, 1960, a record 


202 advertisers concentrated on advertising buyers in Media/scope . . . 


















(Audience applause) 
lous yo . . representing a record 28% increase over the 
rab = er first nine months of 1959. 
the (Cheers) 
s for 
During the same period a record 705 advertising pages in 
Media /scope were used to concentrate on advertising buyers. . . 
~ (Audience Rises for Standing Ovation) 
group . . . representing a record 45% increase over the first nine months of 1959. 
— a (Cheers, Whistles, Stomps, Shouts ‘‘Bravo!’’) 
\ — 
ate for The result is a record-breaking January to September 
amy advertising gain for Media /scope!”’ 
ncy 
ry 4 (Pandemonium, as rehearsed) 
e what 
ational 
al and 
ir cit 
s done Editor's Note: Catering exclusively to the 
ral ad editorial needs of advertising buyers alone, a 








typical issue of Media/scope devotes itself 
y when to articles like ““What Makes a Good Media 


‘ing a Buyer,” by Walt Ingram of American Home e 

that Magazine, “Reach or Frequency with 
ds tht 8 Print Media,” by Bernard H. Ober of William 2a S Y 
» tradi Esty Company and “A Look at Network 


+ mus Television Market-by-Market,”” by Edwin H. 
e sion Eeeren of A. C. Neilsen Company. Such 
nal ial concentration—attracting a . Servi 
‘ concentrated audience of people who buy or published by Standard Rate & Data ice, Ine. 
influence the purchase of advertising—makes Wacrer E. Borruor, Publisher 
Media /scope the place to concentrate on 5201 Old Orchard Rd., Skokie, Ill. 





ing buyers. 













and 
climbing 















audience 
is 
greater 








than the 
combined 
audience* 





of all 
other 
stations 
in this 
MULTI-CITY 
TV MARKET 


*ARB AND NIELSEN 













STEINMAN STATION 
Clair McCollough, Pres. 


WGAL-TV 
Channel & 


Lancaster, Pa. 
> NBC and CBS 
Representative: MEEKER 
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VIEWS ON BROADCAST 


Hard Look at Organization 


By Isabel Ziegler 
EDIA DEPARTMENTS have 


been expanding by leaps and 
bounds. This expansion has taken on 
many forms. Without getting spe- 
cific about some of the obvious evo- 
lutions—separate buyers for both 
space and time and the development 
of estimating and research depart- 
ments—another trend may be evi- 
dent in a few years. 

In some cases the broadcast and 
space units have been kept completely 
separate from each other, but are 
finally brought together by a media 
director. He coordinates all media 
impartially, and has the final choice 
of one medium over another. This 
media director makes these decisions 
on all media and on all accounts. In 
most cases, this type of organization 
is used in medium-size or small 
agencies. The reason for this is 
simple—it is impossible for one man 
to make so many major decisions on 
many accounts. It is also generally 
impossible for him to know all the 
facets involved in selecting media as 
they pertain to many individual com- 
panies. 


The Media Supervisor 


Consequently, in recent years a 
new departmental system has become 
popular. It involves combining 
broadcast and space buyers under 
one supervisor or group head, who 
then reports directly to an over-all 
media director. There are many ad- 
vantages to this system, especially in 
larger agencies where there are many 
accounts. It allows the media super- 
visor to delve more deeply into his 
client’s business and resulting adver- 
tising strategy. He lives with it all 
year long in the everyday workings 
of the account—not just once in a 
year when budget reviews are sched- 
uled. Of course, the media director 
has not disappeared, nor has the need 
for him vanished. He can spend more 
time developing new trends or watch- 
ing them develop and evaluating 
them, setting policies for his depart- 











ment. In addition, he must attend 
the ever-present administrative du 
which usually befall a media di 

These two systems seem to 
general ones adopted in most 
cies. What is lacking? In this e 
specialization, these methods @ 
no specialists. 

A media supervisor ge 
handles many types of accounts. 
seldom that the group he heads is 
signed accounts specializing in d 
foods, etc., nor does he handle j 
counts whose business is gener 
concentrated in one geograp 
area. He is to be an expert ing 
fields. ; 


































Buyer’s Work Is Specific 










The same is true of the buye 
only more so, since his work is 
specific. He must be an expert onal 
stations in the country—radio and 
TV—the areas served by these sta- 
tions, their rate cards, signal 
strength, resulting coverage, etc. He 
must also be adept in buying radio 
and TV, for both spot and network. 
Seldom are broadcast buyers ever 
subdivided into radio and TV; and 
just as seldom are they divided into 
space and network buyers. The pre 
requisite of knowledge of the entire 
country is astounding. He is required 
to know all the above-mentioned spe 
cifics, the station managers, etc. Isnt 
this a bit much? Yet, again, we sé 
dom hear about an agency dividing 
its work load into geographical areas. 

The very nature of our business de 
mands exhaustive records be kept for 
the advertiser and the agency for é 
ficiency in performance, payment of 
bills, taxes, etc. The buyer does this 
along with his other duties. 

Perhaps this is why there has de 
veloped the slide-rule buyer or the 
buyer who is no more than an order 
taker, and is so far removed from 
the client that the advertising objet 













Are 





tives are secondary. Maybe the ag of Me 
cies owe themselves a long, hard Jook 
at their media organizations. 

» September 
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Up-and-Coming Billion Dollar Market! 
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from anywhere . . . we'll come to you. 





in LITTLE ROCK, 
The People Who Know— 


KNOW 


That The Arkansas Gazette 
SELLS MORE Day In and 
Day Out Than Any Other 
Arkansas Newspaper 


So if it’s SALES you want, we’ve got PROOF you'll want... 
EVERYTHING that a good newspaper must have . . 


Oldest Newspaper West of the Mississippi — Established 1819 


Arkansas ¥A Bazette 


Represented Nationally by The John Budd Company 





PROOF of 
. RESULTS! Call us, 











eer a ee en . 


I'm finished! “= 
/ forgot that 
without THE 
1O0WA THREE 
you miss over , 
25% of the i 
market! F 


Ped 1 hee 
— ee 


‘ 
‘ 
8 
| 
| 
t 
5 
‘ 
‘ 






a ees 
ce ee 








That's a fact, not a slogan! No one 
daily newspaper can reach all of lowa’s 
. many markets. lowa isn’t complete with- 
te out the 22-county Quality Quarter — and 






THESE 22-COUNTIES ‘ . 
CONTAIN OVER 25% CF IOWA'S you can’t cover the Quarter without The 

© population lowa Three. es 

© households pee as 

© retail sales _ We Ea ee oe . 

© Consumer Spendable Income bo teen en 
The lowa Three reaches 62% of the tf {1 WA —— 


households in the Quarter daily . . . 
The Des Moines Register & Tribune 
reaches 18%. Want more proof? 
Call a rep today. 
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Jann & Kelley, Inc. Story, Brooks & Finley 


THREE a al 


Represented by: Allen-Klapp Co. 





SECOND QUARTER 
TREND 


HE TABLE AT RIGHT gives the 

record of national advertisi 
expenditures for the first half of 
1960, compared with the first half 
of 1959. In August MEDIA/SCOPE, ye 
showed similar information for the 
first quarter of 1960 compared tp 
first quarter 1959. How does second 
quarter 1960 compare to second quar. 
ter 1959? That information is gives 
in the table below. 

In the second quarter of this yea, 
newspapers were 6 per cent ahead of 
the same period a year ago—refled. 
ing good gains but not as good a 





i _osemieene 


Newsp¢ 


those shown in the first quarter of am 
this year (12 per cent ahead of the eceeal 
year previous). Business papers ex- 
hibited a similar pattern (13 per cent } Business 
ahead of year ago in first quarter, 
7 per cent ahead in second quarter), | farm Put 
And so did outdoor (6 per cent ahead Network: 
in first quarter, 4 per cent ahead in 
second quarter). These media are} Network 1 
still booming, but not as dramatically 
as earlier this year. Spot Tele, 


cent ahead of last year in both the 
first and second quarters—continuing 
relatively strong. 

Farm publications, which had been 
strong in the first quarter (8 per cent 
ahead of year ago), fell behind in 
second quarter (11 per cent belov 
year ago). 

Network TV almost held its growth 
pattern (10 per cent ahead of year 
ago in first quarter, and 8 per cenlf 
ahead of year ago in second quarter). Newspapers 

Data on Spot Television and Spat 
Radio is not available as yet, but wil 
be reported in later issues. 

Here are the figures for the second 
quarter of 1960: 


General magazines were 14 | Radic 


Outdoor 

























first | 








Nationally D 
Y Supe 





General Mag 





Wsiness Pape 





form Publicat; 





5 Network TV 





ork TV To 











Newspaper $209,707,000 Television 
Supplements 22,373,000 — 
Magazines 237,876,000 todio 















Farm Publications 12,621,000 — 
Network Television 164,335,000 *=Revi 
= 

“ ; 35,400,000 fadio, dire 
er ie BA Media no 
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: Record of National Advertising Expenditures 
. 
al First Half 1960 

we 
the 

to 
ond 
lar- 
ven 
ear, 
d of 
lect- | Newspapers 
1%} Notionally Distributed oe 
r ol} Sunday Supplements 
i the} General Magazines ie 119.7 
3 eX: : 

cent } Business Papers es 125.8 
arter, oe ¥, 
ter). Farm Publications ee 
head | Network TV agen ene 
ad in | 
1 are} Network TV Talent . 121.1 

ically wt 

Spot Television NLA 
b pet | Spot Radio NA 
th the 
inuing ¥ Outdoor 
d been 
r cent 
ind in 
below 
growth $ Vol $ Vol 
* ume olume 
of year first half 1960 1959 
er cenl 
jarter). Newspapers $366,663,000 | $336,632,000* 
| Notionally Distri 
: m oa neg 43,177,000 49,820,000 He ry | 
ut W Lasser & Co. SOURCES: 
General Magazines 422,557,000 368,630,000 pag my Bh 

- second lishe 







business Papers 


278,763,000 







253,769,000* 













form Publications 


28,197,000 


28,626,000 











Network TV 


336,235,000 


308,652,000* 








Network TV Talent 


198,731,000 






197,521,000 










Television 


N.A. 








Radio 


N.A, 











59,200,000 





56,356,000* 
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* = Revised since First Quarter 1959 Index 


fadio, direct mail, point-of-purchase, transportation, 
media not available quarterly on an adequate basis. 







































Publishers Information 
Bureau. General Maga- 
zines: Publishers Infor- 
mation Bureau. Business 
Papers: J. K. Lasser & Co. 
Farm Publications: Farm 
Publication Reports, Inc. 
Network Television: LNA- 
BAR reports from Tele- 
vision Bureau of Adver- 
tising. Spot Television: 
Television Bureau of 
Advertising. Spot Radio: 
Station Representatives 
Assn. Outdoor: Outdoor 
Advertising Inc. Network 
TV talent and production: 
MEDIA/SCOPE. 















































THE ACTION MAGAZINE OF 


THE FOUNDRY INDUSTRY 


. the only do-something magazine about the 
technological explosion in metalcasting. 


. exclusive coverage in depth about new techniques 
and processes, research, industry and news. 


THE MUST macazine FOR 
MANAGEMENT AND PRODUCTION 


. .. markets and marketing opportunities are born 
within its pages . . . essential reading for 
progressive management buying equipment for 
modern operation. / 


cy U 
‘@: modern castings 
A _ Ad modern 
GOLF & WOLF ROADS « DES PLAINES, ILL. ¢ VAnderbilt 4-0181 
HAROLD E. GREEN, Managing Director 






C. A. Larson & Assoc. Dwight Early &Sons Don Harway 

254 W. 3ist St. 221 N. La Salle St. 1709 W. Eighth St. 
New York 1, N. Y. Los Angeles 17, Calif. 
phone LO 4-4285 phone HU 3-5141 





Chicago 1, Ml. 
phone CE 6-2184 















FORT WORTH GALLAS wesenee 


GQ oO 


IT’S PRETTY 
SELDOM... 


oi fact, 
it never has 
happened 
before ! 


Texas’ TWO greatest newspapers, The FORT WORTH STAR-TELEGRAM and the 
Dallas TIMES HERALD, will jointly publish one gigantic edition on October 30th 
for their combined circulation . . . presenting the dramatic picture of the nation’s 
most fabulous metropolitan area—The Dallas-Fort Worth Urban Complex. 





THE GETTMANN ARCHIVE 


This unquestioned journalistic “first”, history making in its concept, offers built-in 
readership appeal adding substantial impact to your advertising. To hundreds of 
thousands of families, it will be a radical departure . . . a personification of the “New 
Texas” of modern, responsible, forward-looking leadership. 

Reserve space now! This unprecedented joint edition, going to over 414,000 sub- 


scribers, gives you a prime opportunity for reaching the largest market in the South 
. a TRIPLE BILLION DOLLAR MARKET! Stake out a claim to your share! 







For complete informa- 
tion, deadline and 
rate, write or call the 
Fort Worth STAR 
TELEGRAM, attention 
Ralph Ray o¢ Jock 
Campbell 


ForT WORTH STAR- 


Amen @ Carter, ir. Pres. & Marl Advertising Director 
Reiph 0 Bey Mer! Advertising Menage: 
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SEPT. 
8- 9: 


20: 


21-23: 


22-24: 


28: 


4- 5: 


9-13: 


10-11: 


12-15: 


12-15: 


13-14: 


13-14: 


16-17: 


16-18: 


16-19: 


17-18: 


18-19: 


19-21: 


20-21: 








National Business Publica. 
tions, Hotel Roosevelt, N. Y, 
Magazine Publishers Assn, 
Hotel Pierre, New York. 
Life Advertisers Assn., Es. 
sex House, N. Y. 
Advertising Federation of 
America, Little Rock, Ark. 

Assn. of National Advertis. 
ers, Management Workshop, 
Ambassador Hotel, Chicago, 


Advertising Research Foun. 
dation, Hotel Commodore, 
N. Y. 
Direct Mail Advertising 
Assn., Americana Hotel, Bal 
Harbour, Florida. 
National Business Publica- 
tions, Ambassador East Ho- 
tel, Chicago. 

Affiliated Advertising Agen- 
cies Network, Mountain 
Shadows Resort, Phoenix. 
National Newspaper Promo- 
tion Assn., Phoenix Hotel, 
Lexington, Kentucky. 
American Assn. of Advertis- 
ing Agencies, Ambassador 
West Hotel, Chicago. 
National Assn. of Broad- 
casters, The Biltmore, At 
lanta, Ga. 

Texas Assn. of Broadcasters, 
Sheraton-Dallas Hotel, Dal- 
las. 

Inland Daily Press Assn. 
Drake Hotel, Chicago. 
American Assn. of Advertis 
ing Agencies, Hotel del Cor 
onado, Coronado, Calif. 
Boston Conference on Distri- 
bution, Hotel Statler Hilton, 
Boston. 

Agricultural Publishers 
Assn., Advertising Club of 
New York. 

National Assn. of Broad: 
casters, Sheraton-Dallas Ho 
tel, Dallas, Texas. 

Audit Bureau of Circule 
tions, Biltmore Hotel, New 
York. 

National Assn. of Broa’ 
casters, Mark Hopkins, 


Francisco. 
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Jefferson Standard Broadcasting Company 


WBT 


CHARLOTTE, NORTH CAROLINA 


REPRESENTED NATIONALLY BY 
CBS RADIO SPOT SALES 





+ the P lus of adults 





Adults control 98% of U. S. income. WBT 


has a higher percentage of adult listeners 


ct than any other Charlotte radio station. 
Vistri- * U.S. Dept. of Commerce 


ilton, **N.S.I., 1958 


Sroat: 


as Ho- 





ircule: 


_|WBT adds up! 


POWER + PERSONALITIES + PUBLIC SERVICE + CREATIVITY + ADULT ACCEPTANCE 
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COLUMBUS, GEORGIA 


@ 





WeeReBeL says: 


“lll climb a 


BRAND 





NEW 





to bring WRBL-TV 


more coverage" 


WRBL-TV will soon beam to its prime 
Southeastern market from a new tower 
more than twice its current height above 
average terrain. At the same time 
WRBL-TV will switch from channel 4 to 
channel 3*. The combination of the new 
tower and new channel will boost 
WRBL-TV’s total Grade B audience to more 
than 193,895 television homes in 55 
counties of Georgia and Alabama! 

And when you consider that the Columbus 
Metropolitan Area alone is Georgia’s second 
largest market with the highest per family 
income in the state, it’s easy to see why 
Columbus and WRBL-TV are “sound 
buys” in the marketing plans of 

more and more top companies! 


Call Hollingbery for choice availabilities. 
*Target date is September 15, 1960 


terrain 


1293’ above average 





Represented by George P. Hollingbery Company 





1. Ed 
2. Alf 
3. Lor 
4. Wh 


5. G. | 


All ne 


1. Com 
2. Tigh 
3. Wya 
4. Rifle 
5. Diag 


1. Wag 
2. Price 
3. Cirel 
4. Hawe 


5. Tate 


2. Twiligl 
3. Walt [ 
4. The Di 
5. Wichit: 


1. Guns 
2 Have G 
4% Miss U: 





4 Perry \ 
3, Lawren 
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VIDEODEX NATIONAL RATING ANALYSIS 


July 5-July 11—Top Five Programs Daily* 


SUNDAY 
Show Rating Network Sponsor 
1. Ed Sullivan 26.1% CBS Eastman Kodak 
2. Alfred Hitchcock 23.9 CBS Bristol-Myers 
3. Loretta Young 23.0 NBC Toni 
4, What’s My Line 22.8 CBS Kellogg 
5. G. E Theatre 21.5 CBS General Electric 
MONDAY 


All network programs pre-empted by Democratic Convention. 


TUESDAY 
1. Comedy Spot 23.20; CBS Pet Milk 
2. Tightrope 22.8 CBS J. B. Williams 
3. Wyatt Earp 22.0 ABC Procter & Gamble 
4. Rifleman 21.6 ABC Procter & Gamble 
5. Diagnosis Unknown 20.7 CBS Polaroid 
WEDNESDAY 
1. Wagon Train...... _ ee NBC Ford 
2. Price Is Right.. .. 23.0 NBC Lever Brothers 
3. Circle Theatre. ; 21.9 CBS Armstrong 
4. Hawaiian Eye - : 21.3 ABC American Chicle, Whitehall, 
Ritchie 
5. Tate .... 18.9 NBC Kraft 
THURSDAY 
1. The Untouchables . 25.8% ABC DuPont, Liggett & Myers 
2. Real McCoys sig cud cin * ABC Procter & Gamble 
3. Zane Grey Theatre 20.4 CBS S. C. Johnson 
4. To Tell The Truth 19.1 CBS R. J. Reynolds 
5. Bat Masterson 18.0 NBC Sealtest 
FRIDAY 
1. 77 Sunset Strip....... 24.6% ABC American Chicle, Whitehall, 
R. J. Reynolds 
2. Twilight Zone _................ 21.6 CBS General Foods 
3. Walt Disney Presents... 19.8 ABC Hills Brothers 
4 The Detectives... . 19.2 ABC Procter & Gamble 
5. Wichita Town... 18.4 NBC Alberto Culver 
SATURDAY 
1. Gunsmoke . 28.7% CBS Liggett & Myers 
2 Have Gun, Will Travel. 25.7 CBS Lever Brothers 
4% Miss Universe ..- 24.4 CBS Procter & Gamble 
4 Perry Mason _. .. 23.4 CBS Colgate-Palmolive 
4, Lawrence Welk . 22.7 ABC Dodge 


* Figures indicate percentage of all TV homes viewing pro- 
gram in question at its time period in market areas covered. 
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Wr, 


Gor ACTIVE Hunters! 


Covering 360,000 outdoorsmen, 
interested in hunting & shooting 
— big game, varmints, wild fowl. 


Write for sample copy. f 


~ ™KMERICAN 5 \ 
RIFLEMAN itn 


SCOTT CIRCLE WASH. 6 0.C. 











U. $. Catholic Population 
Jumps 37.5% in Ten Years 


- « « NOW OVER 44,000,000* 


Penetrate this market in depth 
through its largest magazine— 


CATHOLIC DIGEST 


CATHOLIC DIGEST delivers over 
760,000 net paid circulation with prime 
characteristics for you . . . 
Large families— 
Over 4.04 children per thousand** 
Urban and suburban readership— 
Only 3.5% are rural, one of the 
smallest percents of all magazines** 
Home owners— 
75.3% own the homes they live in** 
Large consumers— 
Spend more money on food per week 
than any other magazine audience** 
LOW ADVERTISING COST—one of 
the lowest rates per thousand in the 
magazine field 
* Several statistical estimates run well 
over 54,000,000, but we are quoting 
the lower figure of 44,000,000 
** Consumer Market Report, 1959 
Daniel Starch 
For advertising rates contact... 
Eastern Representative 
McClanahan & Co., LE 2-1234 
295 Madison Ave., New York 17, New York 
West Coast Representative 
John R. Kimball & Co., DO 2-9183 
420 Market St., San Francisco 11, Calif. 
Midwest Representative 
Raymond J. Ryan & Co., AN 3-2240 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 
J. J. McCarthy, Advertising Director 


CATHOLIC DIGEST, 44 East 53 St. 
New York 22, New York, PL 3-0828 
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National Broadcasting Co. A 23- 
city telephone survey of consumers 
and 208 dealers regarding Sinclair 
Oil’s special, “Music From Shubert 
Alley,” found that 73 per cent more 
viewers than non-viewers, after the 
show, considered Sinclair “among the 
group of best gasolines.” Compared 























more 


to non-viewers, viewers were 
aware of Sinclair as a brand of gaso- 
line, showed greater identification of 
the sponsor’s trade mark and slogans, 
knew more about Sinclair, and had a 
three-to-one advantage in reporting 
having “seen or heard” something 
making them feel more favorable to- 
ward Sinclair and its products. Some 
80 per cent of the dealers selected TV 
as “most effective national medium,” 
and 86 per cent of viewing dealers 
considered the program “effective ad- 
vertising for Sinclair,” compared to 
22 per cent of non-viewing dealers. 
Nine of every 10 dealers want Sin- 
clair to sponsor more specials, savs 
the report. 


McCann-Erickson. By 1970, U. S. 
output will grow from today’s $500 
billion to $700 billion, and the Free 
World will enjoy historic gains in 
both population and living standards, 
according to “The Decade of In- 
centive.” The five-language sequel to 
a previous booklet of the same name 
covering the U. S. only, predicts eco- 
nomic progress individually for the 
U. S. and nine other nations or na- 
tional groups, and forecasts a 50 per 
cent rise in production and 20 per 
cent population gain by 1970 for the 
20 free nations discussed. Report in- 
cludes 33 growth graphs, and con- 
cludes that “the highest rewards will 
go to those who can best deliver prod- 
ucts with the right appeals at the 
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MEDIA STUDIES 


right time and place, and at the right 
price.” 


Redbook. In spite of more shopping 
for women’s undergarments in subur- 
ban shopping centers “where impulse 
buying has become an American 
phenomenon,” retailers fail to cash 
in on potential related-item sales. 
That’s one finding of a national sur- 
vey by Redbook. Others: Women 
know brand names of bras and foun- 
dation garments much better than 
those of lingerie items. Only 9.8 per 
cent of respondents could not name 
their bra brand. But 45 per cent 
failed to name slip brand, 51 per 
cent couldn't name panties, and 56 
per cent couldn’t name their brand 
of nightgown. Brand awareness is 
poorest among younger women, says 
the report. 


The American Weekly’s “Out of 
Stock” medicine chest survey for 
1960, made in Syracuse, N. Y., con- 
firms a previous pilot study revealing 
“a disturbingly high percentage of 
homes inadequately stocked to meet 
any immediate common health emer- 
gency.” Supplement says that just to 
re-stock homes reporting temporary 
lacks among the products covered 
would mean an $80 million market. 
Some 67 per cent of homes surveyed 
lacked at least one of seven “emer- 
gency needs.” These include headache 
remedies, adhesive tape and bandages, 
prepared bandage strips, antiseptics, 
burn ointments, stomach settlers, and 
fever thermometers. Report covers 
use, non-use, and on-hand position of 
the 28 products studied, and includes 
demographic data on respondents. 
Findings, to appear in the supple- 
ment’s second annual Health and 
Beauty issue of October 23, will 
launch a drug industry promotion 
with the theme, “Check Your Medi- 


cine Chest.” 


Avery-Knodel, Inc., has released 
“The Piedmont Group—An Effective 
Sales Producer in the Dual Market 
of Greenville and Spartanburg.” 
Study reports on the market, county 
by county, and gives competitive cov- 
erage and advertising costs, as well as 
data on radio programing and mer- 





chandising assistance in the areg, 
Study was made for stations WFBC 
and WORD. 


Seventeen. If you want to catch the 
attention of a teen-age girl, the day 
of the week and time of day are im 
portant in choice of media, according 
to Seventeen’s latest survey by Ey 
gene Gilbert. Radio is the “closes 
companion of America’s 9.7 milli 

girls between 13 and 19. They aver 
age two hours and 13 minutes a day 
listening to radio. But best times to 
reach the most with radio on week- 
days are between dinner and bedtime. 
On Saturday it’s all day, and on Sun. 
day it’s in the morning. Sunday 
morning however, is newspapers’ in- 
ning. The Sunday paper beats radio’s 
27 per cent, with 64 per cent of the 
girls reporting newspaper reading. 
Sunday evening is TV time for 30 per 
cent of the girls, and late afternoon 
the best time to reach them via tele- 
vision on week days. But radio does 
better on week days—17 to 11. “The 
Teen-Age Girl: 1960” shows that this 
teen-age 10 per cent of the U. S. fe 
male population, with $4.8 billion of 
its own money to spend, accounts for 
20 per cent of all apparel sales and 
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25 per cent of the toiletries and cos 
metics market. It also covers het 
other daily and weekly activities 
habits, what she wears, eats, does 
recreation, and, in general, 
makes her tick.” All data are brokes 
down by two-years’ age brackets: 13 
15, 16-17, and 18-19. 
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Footwear News. Footwear manufac- 
turers invested 1.32 per cent of their 
sales in advertising in 1957 and 1958, 
according to “Footwear News Fact- 









footwear news fact book 


book-1960.” This compares to 1.09 
per cent for all industry groups. Some 
$9.5 million of the 1958 footwear ex- 
penditures went into consumer and 
@ farm magazines, and magazine sec- 
tions of Sunday newspapers. The 1959 
figure was $10.6 million. “Factbook” 
includes estimates of the total poten- 
tial 1960 market for shoes ($3.75 
billion for 615 million pairs) by 
region and state, retail sales by store 
type, estimated consumer expendi- 
tures for footwear from 1954 through 
1959, and average annual household 
footwear expenditures by income 
category for 1956. The 26-page book- 
kt also covers manufacturers’ pro- 
duction, shipments, wholesale trade, 
rtment, shoe, and chain store 
stles, consumer prices and operating 
ratios, and foreign trade. 


The Gallagher Report. Scorecards 
ft business publications and con- 
wmer magazines for the first half of 








90 show overall gains for both 
soups. The 85 consumer magazines 
malyzed registered a 5.5 per cent in- 


d co® frase in number of advertising pages 
s het Boer the first half of 1959. Of the 85, 
es and average of 14 per cent was gained 
pe 44, while 38 registered an average 


of 8 per cent in advertising pages. 
#e gains of 3.1 per cent were made 
tthe 84 business publications stud- 
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ied. Some 58 publications gained 
while 26 lost. 


State and Local Farm Papers’ 
1960 “Circulation Analysis” gives 
line rate, page size, average circula- 
tion by state, and total circulation for 
each of 38 publications, including 
non-members. Report includes num- 
ber of farms in each state, from the 
1954 agricultural census, “simplified” 
mechanical requirements and individ- 
ual page rates for member publica- 
tions, and group line and page rates 
for the Midwest Farm Paper and 
Western Farm Paper Units. 


Drug Topics and Drug Trade 
News. The 13th Annual “What the 
Public Spends” reports that it spent 
$7.25 billion in 54,000 U. S. drug 
stores in 1959. Top selling items in- 
cluded more than $2 billion worth of 
prescriptions, $573 million of cigars 
and cigarettes, $192 million worth of 
confectionery, and nearly $254 mil- 
lion of vitamins. Average 1959 sales 
gain of the drug stores was $10,000 
per store. Survey covers 26 major 
categories and hundreds of sub- 
categories, showing civilian spending 
for each item in all outlets, spending 
in drug stores only, and correspond- 
ing percentages, in 1957, °58, and °59. 


Television Bureau of Advertis- 
ing. When you buy daytime network 
programs at Class “C” and “D” rates, 
you save from one-half to two-thirds 






the cost of nighttime TV. And here 
are some of the discount plans offered: 
weekly, annual, daytime, firm 52- 
week, total dollar volume, over-all, 
time period frequency, station hour, 
hourly, continuity, comprehensive, 
and lineup incentive. This informa- 
tion is from just one page of the 57- 
page book, “A Network of Facts 
About Daytime Television.” Facts, in 





presentation form, cover everything 
from success stories to number and 
percentage of women over 19 view- 
ing during each half-hour. of the day. 
Presentation reports that cost per 
thousand homes reached by weekday 
network daytime TV has declined 
13.4 per cent since 1955. 

(Continued on page 170) 
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WANT ANY OF THESE REPORTS? 


If you want copies of any of these reports, fill in coupon 
and send to Editor, MEDIA/SCOPE, 420 Lexington Ave., 
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MARKETING 
IN 
MICHIGAN? 










NEWSPAPER 
HOME COVERAGE 
stuor OF 
THE PONTIAC 


We 


Let THE PONTIAC AC PRESS 
introduce you 
to the huge Pontiac area! 








Here, taken from an important new sur- 
vey*, are some facts and figures on THE 
PONTIAC PRESS-—leader in Michigan's 
big growth market: 


@ Leader in the Community 76% take 
THE PONTIAC PRESS. 


@ Leader in Home Coverage Pre- 
ferred 3 to 1 over the leading Detroit 
paper. 

@ Leader in Creating Sales 21% of 
PRESS homes make over $7500 a year. 


® Leader in Exclusive Coverage 61° 
of Pontiac Township households take 
only the PRESS. 


@ Leader in Home Delivery 98% of 
coverage is home-delivered. 


When you investigate sales potentials 
in Michigan be sure to take a close look 
at THE PONTIAC PRESS, the full- 
coverage independent newspaper serv- 
ing the Pontiac area and Oakland 
County since 1842! 


*Newspaper Home Coverage Study 
of the Pontiac, Michigan Area is a 50- 
page comprehensive survey conducted 
independently by Benson & Benson, 
Inc., Princeton, N. J. and in consultation 
with ADVERTISING RESEARCH 
FOUNDATION, INC. 


Write direct, or contact our Repre- 
sentative in your area; this new study 
will be sent to you immediately. 


THE 


PONTIAC 
PRESS 


PONTIAC, MICHIGAN 
Circulation 59,339 Publisher's 
Statement Ending September 30, 1959 
Represented by: 

Seolaro, Meeker & Scott 
New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, Detroit 
Doyle & Hawley 
Los Angeles & San Francisco 
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(Continued from page 169) 


Association of National Adver- 
tisers. “Newspaper Circulation and 
Rate Trends (1946-1960)” brings up 
to date a previous study covering the 
years 1946-1959. It shows cost, circu- 
lation and cost-per-million trends for 
daily and Sunday newspapers. De- 
tailed listings are for those with circu- 
lations of 50,000 or more. Highlights: 
for dailies, since 1946 circulations 
have risen 11.1 per cent, rates 84 per 
cent and rates-per-million 66 per cent: 
for Sunday newspapers circulations 
have risen 13.2 per cent, rates 62.9 
per cent, and rates-per-million 44.3 
per cent. Per copy to non-A.N.A. 
members $15. 


Iron Age’s latest report on its quar- 
terly survey of capital appropriations 
by the metalworking industry ap- 
peared in the issue of June 23. Re- 
sults for 1960's first quarter show 
that only basic steel, out of 30 differ- 
ent metalworking categories charted 
by the study, registered a cutback. 
Other 37, from motor vehicles to lab- 
oratory instruments and TV receiv- 
ers, increased appropriations. During 
the first quarter, metalworking as a 
whole planned future spending of 
$1.2 billion. This is 25 per cent below 
planned spending for the 1959 quar- 
ter; 10 per cent below 1959’s fourth 
quarter. 

Because of the time lag, ranging 
from six months to a year, between 
appropriations and actual spending, 
the quarterly survey by the National 
Industrial Conference Board permits 
projections of future spending by each 
segment of the metalworking industry. 
Survey covers plants accounting for 
two thirds of metalworking’s buying 
power. Industry, ms turn, represents 
50 per cent of all U. S. manufacturing. 


Sports Illustrated’s “Third Na- 
tional Study of Subscriber House- 
holds,” conducted in consultation with 
the Advertising Research Foundation, 
covers demographic characteristics, 
buying patterns, and ownership of 
items from cars to swimming pools, 
among the “upper-income, suburban- 
oriented families whose recent in- 
crease in numbers far outstrips 
grewth of our total population.” A 
few results: Sixty-six per cent of heads 
of subscriber households are either 
executives, managers, or department 
heads. Twelve per cent hold Diner’s 
Club cards; 22 per cent hold hotel 





credit cards. More than 44 per cent of 
the households have hi-fi systems, and 
9.1 per cent have at least one member 
who holds a passport. Cross tabula. 


tions available “shortly.” 





Midwest Farm Paper Unit. “A 
Study of Farm Publications in Eight 
Midwestern States” is a report on 
media coverage and preference, crops 
and crop size, machinery and appli- 
ances, and economic status of farmers 
in the eight states: North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Nebraska, Minnesota, 
Iowa, Illinois and Indiana. It results 
from a mail survey made by Marplan, 
the Chicago research division of 
McCann-Erickson. Although the most 
significant data is tabulated in the 
report, all information is now on 
punch cards; and media buyers can 
request additional cross-tabulations, 
Tables in the book compare coverage 
by farm type between Midwest Farm 
Paper Unit, Farm Journal, Successful 
Farming, and All Other Farm Publi- 
cations as a group—and show undupli- 
cated coverage for combinations of 
these farm buys as well as for combi- 
nations of consumer magazines in 
farm homes. The sample was drawn 
from a farm implement manufactur. 
er’s list of customers and prospects; 
data reflects activity in better-than- 
average farm homes in the area. 


Edward Petry & Co., Ine. “Se- 
lective Pressure on Target—The Bas- 
ics of Spot Television” lives up to its 
billing as a “handbook on the prinei- 
ples and practices of advertising’: 
fastest growing medium.” The 2+ 
page booklet includes graphs and 
tables showing everything from re 
gional differences in product and 
brand acceptance to one agency’s for- 
mula for reach and frequency, and 
comparative spot expenditures in 
1958 and °59 for 15 product cate 
gories. 

Among the basics: Ninety per cent 
of U. S. homes, or 45 million families 
watch TV an average of five hours 4 
day. Advertisers invested $606 mil 
lion in spot TV in 1959. 

Among the advantages: “The spot 
campaign is a custom built, dot 
yourself operation,” in which the ad- 
vertiser decides “the basic material 
of his campaign.” This means flexibil 
ity, which means spot can be 
to regional variations in product us, 
seasonal and test campaigns, 
motions requiring close ccoperati 
with distributors and dealers. 
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Southern California enthusiastically 








éé 4 
responds to “The sound of music 
A . ” 
. over the city of angels! 
yn ° 
Ds In less than a month, over a thousand listeners from the 
li- second largest retail market in the U.S. sent enthusiastic 
Ts congratulations to the all new KGBS! And more mail 
“ arrives daily— proving KGBS’s tremendous audience is 
“ growing even larger. 
an. New KGBS covers the Southern California market with 
$ 10 times the power! New, fresh style programming features 
‘i smooth, familiar music balanced by news, weather and 
io traffic briefs...at the “action spot” on the center of the dial 
can — 1020. 
ns, - : ; P 
a ...1 want to tell you I think your station is the best I’ve 
© , . . . " - 
™ heard and I’ve been listening to L. A. stations for four years 
sful now. The music is so entertaining. Your method of giving 
pe ads, news, etc., is restful and courteous’ 
Ipt- : es . 
al Apple Valley, California 
mbi- 
so “...Stumbled onto your station about a week ago while 
an. driving into LA from Malibu. My car radio hasn’t been 
ects: moved from 1020 since. My radio at home is now turned 
than- + to the same spot...’ , 
Malibu, California 
“Se “...This is to express the sincere thanks of the 60 employees 
Bas in our organization. Our office radio is now left tuned to 
w ¥ your station...” 
= Los Angeles, California 
sing § 
e 2+ 
5 and *“*... Selection of music is excellent and news on the half hour 
. er is appreciated. Our radio is tuned to KGBS most of the 
ta . 9» 
*s for time now: ; : 
y RS Pacific Palisades, California 
y, a 
res in “...[ likeitall, . and especially the 50,000 watts. Please 
t cate don’t change £ vee anything. I'll tell all my friends 
9? \ Sr ME sy PA » _ bs ° 
er cent about you. \C Be i Riverside, California 
ilies. A) eal 
yours @ B/ . 
% mil- “Se 
he spol 
" do-it: 
the ad- 
raterials 
flexibil- 
luct ust, 50,000 WATTS * 1020 ON THE DIAL 
and si National Sales Representatives: Peters, Griffin, Woodward, Inc. ¢ In Los Angeles: Dale 
per i Peterson, DUnkirk 8-2345, 338 S. Western Avenue, Los Angeles 5, Calif. « The all New 
KGBS Los Angeles — Another great Storer Station. 
rrember 
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Steel’s second largest customer 


The avid reader is leaning against the symbol of Steel 
Service Center Institute...the truck that moves metal 
from producer to user. He represents the second largest 
market ...2%% billion dollars worth...for steel (second 
only to the automotive industry in volume*). 

Like most of the men who make the decisions on 80% of 
all metal purchases, he starts every working day with 
AMM. He reads it for news and background information 
on which to base buying and selling decisions. 

Every working morning, 250 days a year, the important 
men in steel service centers can be reached through the 
pages of American Metal Market. And, every morning, 
the customers of the steel service centers read AMM, 


too. This is the time to sell your steel (or aluminumor 
copper) to all your markets...this is the time, and the 
place, to show your service center customers how you 
are helping them in their selling efforts. 

To reach steel’s second largest customer...and their cus 
tomers...place your advertising on the pages they look 
to for essential buying information... the pages af 
American Metal Market. Your AMM rep can give you 
the full story, with facts and figures, in just 15 minutes 


* By the way...92% of the men with buying authority 
in steel’s largest market will be reached at the same 
time. 
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More than 80% of all metal sales are influenced by 





Centers as AMM does. 


AMERICAN METAL MARKET 


18 CLIFF STREET © NEW YORK 38 e Digby 9-1040 


CHICAGO WABash 2-7044 + PITTSBURGH GRant 1-1697 + SAN FRANCISCO ORdway 3-2143 


Special award of the STEEL SERVICE CENTER 

INSTITUTE to AMERICAN METAL MARKET for their 

outstanding editorial coverage on North American Steel Service centers. 
No other publication has ever been honored with 

such an award. No other publication serves the Steel Service 
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Media/ scope’s 


Advertising Cost Index 


Reported by Media/ scope’s Research Department 


100 $106.01 


Business Publications 


In order to repeat the identical busi- 
ness publication campaign of July 
1959 in July 1960, the advertiser 
had to increase his dollar allocation 
for space costs 6 per cent. Within 
the same 12-months’ time span cir- 
glation went up 2 per cent and 
qst-per-thousand circulation in- 
eased 4 per cent. 


80 








100 $104.92 





Ad Rate Changes: 


July 1959 to July 1960 


100_ $108.96 





80 120 
Consumer Magazines 


In July, 1960 a typical advertising 
campaign in consumer magazines 
cost $8.96 more per $100 than the 
identical campaign in July 1959. 
In addition, both total circulation 
and cost-per-thousand circulation 
rose during the year—4 per cent 
and 5 per cent, respectively. 


120 80 






100 $102.49 





80 120 
Daily Newspapers 


During the 12-months’ period, July 
1959 through July 1960, daily news- 
papers’ national advertising display 
rates increased 2.49 per cent. At 
the same time newspapers’ circula- 
tion rose less than 1 per cent (0.8 
per cent) and cost-per-million cir- 
culation increased 1% per cent. 


$110.08 


120 





te: Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
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Spot Radio 


For several years published spot 
radio rates, in the aggregate, had 
risen very slowly; but, during the 
past 12 months they increased al- 
most 5 per cent—4.92 per cent. In 
contrast, the increase from mid- 
1958 to mid-1959 was only one- 
third of 1 per cent. 










Note: in all meters $100 = unit cost for July 1959 


Spot Television 


For each $100 the advertiser in- 
vested in spot television advertising 
time in July 1959, he had to add 
an additional $10.08 to duplicate 
this identical schedule by mid-1960. 
This is similar to the rise in rates 
one year earlier, July 1958 through 
July 1959. 


Charts and meters may not be reproduced without written permission. 


Consumer 
Magazines 


Business 
Publications 


eee 
-no------- 1959 
1958 
ecccceces 1957 


Business Publications 

Since the 1956 base period through July 1960, business 
publications’ page rates have gone up one-fourth. Al- 
though rates have increased 25 per cent, cost-per-thousand 
circulation has been held to less than a 10 per cent in- 
crease. This has been possible since total circulation has 
climbed over 14 per cent. 


Consumer Magazines 

On the average consumer magazines’ black-and-white 
page rates have risen one-third between 1956 and mid- 
1960. Also, total consumer magazine circulation is up— 
over 14 per cent greater than during 1956—and cost-per- 
preecined pr Hoc xe om is almost 17 per cent above the 1956 


average. 


Daily Newspapers 


Since Spring, daily per national display advertis- 
ing rates have wor Bares 5 level 15 per cent higher than 





Ad Rate Indexes: 


Long-term Trends 
























Daily Spot 
Newspapers 


af-)tewatticls 


1956 advertising rates average = 100 


comparable rates during the 1956 base period. Dur 
these past four years, total newspaper circulation has 
up 3 per cent, while cost-per-million has increased 
cent. 


Spot Radio 
Typically during the summer months, spot radio rates do 
not change appreciably. This year is no exception. 
radio rates are now 6 per cent above the average of 
It is apparent that most of the spot radio rate ine 
during the past four years have taken place since 
1959—one year ago. 


Television 
Although published spot television rates have shown 1 
almost continuous rise since mid-1958 (two os 
in July 1960 they remained at the level of -* 
month. They are now 45 per cent higher than they Wet Hj,,,,.._ 
during the 1956 base year. A year ago they were oo 
per cent higher than in 1956. “Bring: | 
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THE FLOWERS THAT BLOOM .. . You can spot a 
Fuller & Smith & Ross man by bachelor button in his button- 
hole. Jeanne Roche, FSR New York receptionist, places a 
boutonniere in Peter Van Akin’s lapel. The FSR vice presi- . 
dent. who grows the bachelor buttons in his garden, initiated 
the idea of presenting flowers to staff and visitors. 


ad 


ON THE WAY to class at the Advertising Federation of 
America management seminar recently held at Harvard 
Business School are (from left) John V. Doyle, Campbell- 
Ewald; Marvin Schwartz, Transport-Ads, Milwaukee; Mal 
Silva, General Foods. 


; GRAND TOUR: Headed for the Civil War battlegrounds at 
New York’s Freedomland amusement park are Jean Sullivan, 
Sullivan, Stauffer Colwell & Bayles; Jean Simpson, Gray 
Advertising; Elaine Akst, Rockmore Advertising. Tour was 
part of promotion by Westinghouse Broadcasting Co. of its 
tadio and TV stations, highlighting the eight markets in 
which the station group has outlets. 








a 


SMILING, SAILING: Relaxing at the annual outing of the 
New York Chapter, Association of Industrial Advertisers, held 
iNew Rochelle (N. Y.) on Long Island Sound, are (1. to r.) 
Davis, Davis, Mitchell & Voorhies; Bob Morse, 
“Mast Publications; Hugh Robinson, Purchasing: MAKEUP: The last stroke of paint is applied by Carla 
Brendel, Chirurg-Cairns; Joe Holzer, Electrical Engi- Borella, “The Examiner Classified Girl” to a giant cut-out 
ing; Darrell Prutzman. Darrell Prutzman Associates; of herself to be featured on rotating outdoor boards in 
Conover, Jr., Boating Industry; Al Street, Jenkins Los Angeles. Campaign is in behalf of the Los Angeles 
eptember BO Bims.; Jack Morriss, Purchasing. Examiner’s classified advertising promotion. 
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the only audited 
vertical publication 
for the prefab industry 


reaches all the buyers 
where they buy 


AT THE FACTORY — top 
management including all 
principals, purchasing agents, 
key production men. 


AT THE HOME SITE — 
all builders of manu- 
factured homes, who 
themselves buy all 
items not included in 
the house package. 


Pamimbec 


SPECIAL ISSUES 


MAY — Technical 
Manval/Buyers Guide 


NOVEMBER — Housing 
Annual/Directory 


Both May & November 
contain prepaid postcards 
for advertisers. 


Ask for our media file 
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TRENDS IN NATIONAL NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
JULY AND FIRST SEVEN MONTHS 1960 vs. 1959 


GENERAL 
Alcoholic Beverages 
Foods 
Baby Foods 
Baking Products 
Beverages 
Cereals and Breakfast Foods 
Condiments 
Dairy Products 
Frozen Foods 


Meats and Fish 


Industrial 

Insurance 

Medical 

Public Utilities 

Publishing & Media 
Radio, TV & Phonographs 


Sporting Goods, Cam. & Photo Suppl. 


Tobacco 


Toilet Requisites 
Dentrifrices 
Men's Toiletries 
Perfumes & Cosmetics 


Toilet Soaps 


Transportation 
Airways 
Bus Lines 
Railroads 
Steamships 


Tours 


Wearing Apparel 


TOTAL GENERAL 


AUTOMOTIVE 


Gasolines & Oils 
Passenger Cars—New 
Tires and Tubes 
Trucks & Tractors 


TOTAL AUTOMOTIVE 


TOTAL GENERAL AND AUTOMOTIVE. 


JULY FIRST SEVEN MO 
1960 vs 1959 1960 vs 1959 


% % of % % of 
Gain orloss Total Gain or Loss Total 


+6.6 

+27.4 

+29.2 

—50.2 0.4 -25.3 


—23.7 23.5 +26.4 


—11.3 100.0 + 15.0 


* New or adjusted Classifications in 1960, no direct 1959 comparisons avail 
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‘ ‘ MORE CIRCULATION 
WHO D EVER think that only yesterday ae GET 361,291* when you choose 
the Herald-Express. That's 49,053 MORE 


these paper dolls were cutting a larger than the second evening paper! 
\ CONCENTRATED CIRCULATION 


share of sales than any other evening news- — ZOU,CET concentration & 0% the met 


ropolitan Area’s Retail Sales are made! 


paper in the West! It’s a real doll for y — exciusive circuration 
YOU ALSO get 75% exclusive* metre 
politan newspaper circulation and for 


smart advertisers. Why?? Because . . . less secondary newspaper duplication! 


*SOURCES: ABC, Sales Management & Top Ten Brands Report. 


Los Angeles. Represented Nation 
Evening Moloney, Regan & Sc! 


-o a Secs Maurennner in Western America” 





PROMOTIONS AND PRESENTATIONS 


Fifth Avenue Bus Advertising, 
Inc. Data projected from the Politz 
camera study of bus poster exposures 
in Philadelphia, and based on a 
ndard showing of 160 king-size 

rs, indicate 197 million expo- 
es chalked up each month in Man- 
hattan at a cost of 4.7 cents per thou- 
‘sand. Other figures from a 20-minute 


& 


film strip exhibited by the company 
elude an estimated daytime popula- 
of 4.4 million crammed into 
shattan’s 22 square miles. Two 
nillion of these are commuters, caus- 
g a daytime population density of 
),000 per square mile. 


ABC-TV. Advertising men can 
play judge. In honor of “Day in 
art” and the rest of ABC’s daytime 
edule, the network distributed 
uine walnut gavels among the buy- 
brotherhood. Note- attached to the 
ite-collar worker’s hammer reports 
“Day in Court,” which will ap- 
next month each weekday at 11 
M., as well as in its present after- 
on slot, received the American Bar 
ociation’s Distinguished Gavel 
Award for its “contribution to public 
nderstanding of the judicial 


” 
Less. 


Time International. Two prim- 
fs on our government and the role of 
itical parties in making it tick in- 
de everything from The Bill of 
ights and an organizational chart of 
U. S. Federal government to ex- 
lanations of primary elections and 
conventions. Though intended chiefly 
for Time’s overseas readers, there’s 
lenty here we never knew. 


The National Association of 
Broadcasters has tailored a new 
sries of promotional spots for its 
“Build Radio With Radio” campaign 
to fit the formats of individual sta- 
tions. First package of announce- 
nents, featuring FM, was sent out for 
Woadcast in August. Business reply 
@ds enable NAB’s radio members 
indicate length and subjects of an- 
Weements they prefer for future 
air promotions. 


rau of Advertising. Because 
papers’ “flexibility and be- 
y;” because they report po- 
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litical activity in daily news stories; 
because “people want and like ad- 
vertising in newspapers;” and be- 
cause “practically every literate adult 
reads one every day,” the ANPA’s 
selling arm says that newspapers give 
political candidates more for the cam- 
paign dollar than other media. The 
27-page booklet, “How to Win Votes 
and Influence People,” includes case 
histories of political advertising. 


Association Films, Inc., reports 
in “The Viewing Millions” that 155.4 
million people who go to work, 
school, church, meetings, watch tele- 
vision, and belong to community or- 
ganizations, are reached by sponsored 
films. The 20-page booklet describes 
how films select the audience you 
want by age, sex, region, occupation, 
and interests, and explains the firm’s 
role in film distribution. Association 
Films provides monthly reports on 
distribution, showing such items as 
audience composition, number of 
showings, and evaluations of spon- 
sored films shown on the nation’s 
600,000 16mm sound projectors. 


Audit Bureau of Circulations. 
A promotion package to help publish- 
ers merchandise their ABC-audited 
circulations includes advertisements, 
direct mail folders, a newspaper mer- 
chandising calendar for July 1960 
through June 1961, and prepared edi- 
torials and editorial ideas—all based 
on benefits of audited circulation to 
the advertiser. Other items are a sum- 
mary of interviews on media buying 
practices and use of audited circula- 
tion in media sales. and information 
on purpose and function of ABC and 
on its annual awards. 


Selecciones del Reader’s Di- 
gest. A booklet of seven die-cut pages, 
each exposing a greater area of Latin 
America, focuses on selling locally 
through Seleccione’s regional and na- 
tional editions. Separate editions cov- 
er Mexico, the Caribbean, Chile, Ar- 
gentina, or various combinations of 
these and other Latin American na- 
tions. Brochure gives circulation, 
readership, and market facts for each 
edition or Spanish language combina- 
tion, plus the Brazilian edition (Se- 
lecdes) in Portuguese. s 





“REACH DECISION MAKERS” 


Now this is a perfectly reasonable 
Statement (if somewhat hackneyed) 
often made in businesspaper pro- 
motion. Reasonable, that is, if the 
wary advertiser or his agency takes 
a long and discerning look at who 
these “decision makers” really are 
and. what kind of decisions they 
are empowered to make. Are you 
reaching readers who in fact decide 
major purchases or just the boys in 
the back room? 

One good test is how the circu- 
lation is obtained. At Miller Free- 
man Publications, the Circulation 
Department is charged with sound, 
careful development of influential 
lists of readers, based on long and 
intimate contact with an industry 
and its buying characteristics. 

Another guide is how much in- 
fluence a certain book has in its 
field; whether it is looked to for 
guidance in purchasing and in 
marketing or as an advertising 
medium. Here at MFP, we're under- 
Standably proud of the fact that 
our editors, besides gathering news, 
spend many hours each month 
counseling businessmen who come 
to them for advice on marketing 
and other questions. In other 
words, we often help decision 
makers make them. 

MFP advertiser or not, if you 
are interested in any of the markets 
we serve, we'll be glad to answer 
your questions. The answers will be 
recent and right. 


MEASURED TO MARKET 
Coverage-Content-Cost 
PULP & PAPER + PULP & PAPER 
INTERNATIONAL * CONSTRUCTION 
WORLD + THE LUMBERMAN « THE 
TIMBERMAN + MINING WORLD + 
WORLD MINING « CLEANING and 
LAUNDRY AGE © SEA & Pacific 
Motor Boat * PACIFIC FISHERMAN 
* PACIFIC WORK BOAT « PACIFIC 
LAUNDRY & CLEANING JOURNAL 
¢ WESTERN BUILDING «+ 
WESTERN BAKER 


MILLER FREEMAN PUBLICATIONS 


San Francisco * New York * Chicago 
* Seattle * Cleveland * Vancouver, 
B.C. * Los Angeles * Atlanta * 
Portland, Ore. * London, England * 
Cologne, W. Germany 








Another 
for the 


largest 
City in 
Maccachucette... 


WORCESTER 


BETSY RAWLS 


Winner of Woman's 1960 
National Open Cham- 
pionship at Worcester 
Country Club. 












Worcester filled the fairways 
this July when Betsy Rawls won 
her fourth Open Championship, 
just as the same course was filled 
for Bobby Jones’ memorable U. S. 
Open Championship bid in 1925, 
and for the first Ryder Cup 
Matches in 1927. Lake Quinsiga- 
mond also holds a claim to 
Worcester’s fame in sports, as one 
of the nation’s three leading 
rowing courses, scene of the ’52 
Olympic trials, and site of the 
’61 Intercollegiate Championships. 

This kind of leadership is 
strongly reflected in Worcester’s 
position as one of the nation’s 
“Top 50” Markets — 43rd in 
spendable income, 48th in popula- 
tion, an important Billion Dollar 
County. 


Worcester stands for big busi- 
ness, yours included. 


° 





The Moloney, Regan and Schmitt 
representative knows Worcester. 


Circulation: Daily 155,015 








Owners of Radio Stations WTAG and WTAG-FM 
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PERSONNEL CHANGES 


NAME 
Agencies 


Howard R. Batton 


Fishel B. Currick 
Thomas J. Ellis 


Marge Flotron 


Richard Gershon 


Joan Jackson 


William E. Jasinski 
Richard P. Jones 


Sidney Kessler 


Jeanette LeBrecht . 
Robert Liddell ........ 
John V. McAdams ......... 


Robert S. Morton.... 
Manus Sternschein 


Sam Tarricone 


Bob Thompson 


David Wedeck 


Advertisers 


Mike Aymong . 
William W. Bryan 


Douglas K. Burch 
Lee Epley . 


James A. Gordon 


Robert E, Kahl 
Henry Kornhauser ........ 


George H. Lesch.... 


Donald M. Smith 


..Grant Advertising. New York... 


...Benton & Bowles, Ince..,...... 


-Kastor, Hilton, Chesley, ... 


..Fuller & Smith & Ross,.......... 


J. Walter Thompson Co..... 


...Cunningham & Walsh, Inc., 


..L. W. Frohlich and Co......... 


....Campbell-Mithun, Inc., —........... 


...General Mills Inc., Toronto, 


..Humble Oil & Refining Co., 


..Reach, McClinton & Co....... 


FORMER COMPANY 
AND POSITION 


..VanSant, Dugdale & Co., Inc.,.... 


Baltimore, Space Buyer 


...Currick & Leiken, Owner............ 


Media Dir. 


_Leo Burnett Co., Ine.................... 


Print & Time Buyer 


Media Buyer 


Clifford & Atherton Ltd., 
Toronto, All Media Buyer 


Pittsburgh, Media Buyer 
V.P., Mer., Media Dept. 


...L. W. Frohlich and Co.,................ 


Professional Div., 
Media Group Supv. 


....Cohen, Dowd & Aleshire, Mgr... 


Print Media 


Compton Advertising, Inc.,........ 


N. Y., Head Time Buyer 


_Albert Frank-Guenther Law....... 


Inc., V.P., Director 


All Media Buyer 


Consumer Div., 
Media Group Supv. 


..Benton & Bowles, Inc., ................ 


All Media Buyer 


Minneapolis, Assoc. 
Media Dir. 


Benton & Bowles, Inc., ................ 


Asst. Media Dir. 


Product Supv. 
Delaware, V.P., Mktg. 


Media Dir. 


Chrysler Corp., Airtemp Div...... 


Sales Promo. Mgr. 


...H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburgh,........ 


Supv. of Media—Outdoor, 
Magazines, and Newspapers 


...Borden Foods Co., V.P., Mktg..... 


Block Drug Co., Jersey City,...... 
Media Mgr. 


.....Colgate-Palmolive Co., ................ 


President 


Burroughs Corp., Advg. Mgr. .... 


NEW COMPANY 
AND POSITION 


N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc., 
Philadelphia, Space 
Buyer 

Harold M. Mitchell, Inc., 
Dir., Mktg., Media | 


-Allston, Smith and Somple, 


Inc., Greenwich, Conn. 
Dir., Media Planning and i 
Purchasing 

Earle Ludgin & Co., 
Chicago, Print & Time 
Buyer 


..Benton & Bowles, Inc., 


Asst. Media Dir. 


-Kastor, Hilton, Chesley, 


Clifford & Atherton Lid, 
Toronto, Media Dir. 


..Kircher, Helton & Collett, 


Dayton, Media Buyer 


..J. Walter Thompson Co., 


V.P., Dir. of Media 
L. W. Frohlich and Co. 
Professional Div., 
Asst. Dir. of Media 
Grant Advertising, Inc., 
New York, Media Buyer 
Compton Advertising, Inc., 
N. Y., Assoc. Media Dir. 
Albert Frank-Guenther 
Law, Inc., President 


...Doherty, Clifford, Steers & 


Shenfield, Inc., 
Media Group Supv. 


...L. W. Frohlich and Co., 


Consumer Div., 

Asst. Dir. of Media 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers 

Shenfield, Inc., 

Media Group Supv. 


-Campbell-Mithun, Inc., 


Minneapolis, Media 
Resch., and Analysis 


Supv. 
Benton & Bowles, Inc., In tl 
Assoc. Media Dir. f Phila 
It’s ’ 
General Mills Inc., | 
Toronto, Advg. Mgr. Inc 
Humble Oil & Refining The 
Esso Standard Div., alae 3 
President cape 
_P. Lorillard Co., Media Dgphiladelp| 
Chrysler ae ote In rea 
Div., Advg. Mgr. 
H. J. Heinz Co., Pittsburg The 1: 
Asst. Advg. Mgr. Vvening B 
Hephones 
Borden Foods Co., ening B 
Exec. V.P. — ' 
Block Drug Co., Jersey Citgthe sub; 
Product Advg. Mgr. 
Colgate- Palmolive Co., E 
President, 
Chief Exec. Officer 
Burroughs Corp. Dir. of 
Advg., New Equipment, BER 
Systems Mktg. Div. O 
Media/ scope, September . Sep 





Follow the LEADER 
in Philadelphia 
and its suburbs 


x, ys , < 


In the city of Philadelphia and in the suburbs 
f Philadelphia—there’s just one leader. 


It’s The Evening Bulletin. 
In circulation 


The 1959 A.B.C. Audit Report shows that The 
vening Bulletin leads by 145,637 in 14-county Greater 
Media Dy niladelphia. 


irtemp In readership 


The 1960 National Analysts survey shows that The 
vening Bulletin leads by 351,000 adults in homes with 
lephones in Greater Philadelphia. And there are more 
ening Bulletin adult readers in homes with telephones 
the suburbs than in the city of Philadelphia. 


T. 
Pittsburg 


The National Analysts study shows 690,000 Evening 
Bulletin readers in the city and 710,000 in the suburbs. 
Combined, the total is 1,400,000 Evening Bulletin adult 
readers in homes with telephones in Greater Philadelphia. 


Here’s how The Evening Bulletin leads in adult 
readership in homes with telephones: 


EVENING BULLETIN LEAD OVER MORNING INQUIRER 
205,000 or 42% MORE in the city 
146,000 or 26% MORE in the suburbs 
351,000 or 33% MORE in Greater Philadelphia 


Follow the leader in Philadelphia and its suburbs— 
The Evening Bulletin. 


In Philadelphia Nearly Everybody Reads The Bulletin 


Evening Bulletin Leads in Circulation and Readership 
...in Philadelphia and in Suburban Philadelphia 


BER OF MILLION MARKET NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
Offices: New York © Chicago © Detroit ¢ San Francisco © Los Angeles 


mepe, September 1960 


Suburban | 13 counties beyond the city in the 14 county 


Philadelphia: Greater Philadelphia A.B.C. City ond Trading Zone 
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Get personal attention 
in the Recorder... 

from the key men in 

your market. They read 

it because they need it. 
Sole comprehensive 
source of operative 
information, of new 

ideas, products and 
techniques — the 

\ Recorder’s authority 

* demands attention— 
its editorial energy 
generates response. 


the one that tells ’em 
iS the one that sells ’em. 








Recorder 


A CHILTON ® PUBLICATION 





Adhesives Age . 109 
Fan Brunt & Company 

Aircraft and Missiles 139 
Howard A. Harkavy, Inc. 

American Girl ... 115 

American Metal Market 172 
Palmer, Codella & Associates, Inc. 

American Rifleman 167 
Moulton Advertising Company 

American Telephone & Telegraph 9 
Cunningham & Walsh, Inc. 

Argosy 113 
4 PA Lloyd, Ine. 

Associated Purchasing Publications 22 
Baisch Advertising Agency 

Bakers Weekly 143 

Boot & Shoe Recorder 182-183 
Lloyd Advertising, Inc. 

Booth Newspapers 87, 111 
The Fred M. Randall Company 

Boston Globe 95 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc 

Boston Herald Traveler 77 
Bresnick & Associates 

Boys’ Life . 

Buffalo Evening News 61 
Gotthelf & Weil, Inc. 

Catholic Digest 167 
Roberts & Reimers, Inc 

CBS-TV Spot Sales 126-127 


Chicago Sun Times 121 
The Buchen Company 

Chicago Tribune 79 
Foote, Cone & Belding 

Chilton Company 56-57, 96-97 
Gray and Rogers 

Cincinnati Enquirer 99 
Stockton-West-Burkhart, Inc 

Commercial Appeal/Memphis 
Press-Scimitar .- . 122 
drcher & Woodbury, Inc. 





Applianee Nervice 
is big Business 


seeeeeeeeeeseeeseeeeooeeeeeee 
For facts about this fast growing industry, 
ask for your copy of Market Fiie “C.” 


i] New) 
Sse 


505 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 10, Ill. 
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TRAFFIC WORLD 


is the weekly 
newsmagazine of 


TRANSPORTATION 


MANAGEMENT 


Service-Ad in SRDS 












Advertising Index 


Corinthian Broadcasting Corporation..26-27 


Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 


Crosley Broadcasting Corporation........ 16-17 
The Ralph H. Jones Company 

Detroit Free Prees............ eassuleshieetine sic 
Karl G. Behr Advertising Agency, Inc. 

Detroit News .... False = 
¥. B. Doner and Company 

Electric Appliance Service News............184 
Allen J. Spiegel Advertising Company 

Elks Magazine ........ i .... 158 
Persons Advertising Company 

First Three Markets Group 125 
Carpenter-Proctor, Inc. 

Flint Journal, The... 87 
The Fred M. Randall Company 

Fort Worth Star-Telegram 164 
Rowland Broiles Company 

Georgia Group, The........ = 
Burke Dowling Adams, Inc. 

Grand Rapids Press.. 111 


The Fred M. Randall Company 


Hardware Retailer 
Fuller, Smith & Ross, Inc. 

Haywood Publishing Company ee 45 
The Biddle Company 


32 to 41 


Holiday Magazine 104-105 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Gobern, Inc. 

Hotel World Review... ; i 

Industrial Equipment News........... ...102 
Feeley Advertising Agency, The 

Industrial Publishing 
Corporation, The ... 28-29 
Dix & Eaton, Inc. 

Institutions Magazine .. 25 
Torkel Gundel & Associates 

Iowa Three, The 162 
Gardner and Stein 

Iron Age . 129 
Gray & Rogers 

KGBS Radio Los Angeles.........................171 
Anderson-McConnell Advertising Agency, Inc. 

KNX CBS Radio Pacific Network............177 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

KOLN-TV Lincoln, Nebraska........ nese 
Doe-Anderson Advertising Agency, Inc. 

KVIL Radio Dallas...................... Deaeistien ae 


Rogers & Smith Advertising Agents, Inc. 


Ladies Home Journal............ 3rd Cover 
Doherty, Clifford, Steers & “Shenfield, Inc. 


PO aes ano 4 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. 

Little Rock Arkansas Gazette..................162 
Phillip GC. Back Advertising 

Locally Edited Gravure Magazine nse 


Zimmer-McClasky, Inc. 


Long Beach Independent Press Telegram 18 
Max W. Becker, Advertising 


Look Magazine .... sia 107 
McCann-Erickson, Inc. 

Los Angeles Herald Express.....................178 
Cunningham and Walsh 

Los Angeles Mirror-News...... sae 
Charles Levitt Company, Inc. 

McCall’s Magazine ............ eee . 
Grey Advertising, Inc. 

McGraw-Hill Publishing Company. . 62 
Fuller & Smith & Ross, Inc. 

Machine Design ............ ninyieicaeeee 
Beaumont, Heller, Sperling, Inc. 

Manufactured Homes ............. _ ..176 
George Lohr Studios 

Media/scope ' nies 
Henry J. Kaufman & yw iates 

Metro Sunday Newspapers, Inc... 89, 6-7 


The Wexton Company 


Midwest Unit Farm Papers.............. ... Sl 
Olmsted & Foley, Inc. 


Miller Freeman Publishing Company......179 


Minneapolis Star & Tribune.. 21 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. 
Modern Castings .................... slepnin tease 


Ladd, Southward & Bentley, Inc. 





[Oa 


National Future Farmer............. - t 
Dean & Herr, Inc. 


National Hog Farmer................... a 


Colle, McVoy, Weston, Barnett, Inc. 


New Equipment 


a Second Cover and ] 
Beaumont, Heller, Sperling, Inc. 
New York News, The............................. 0] 
L. E. McGivena and Company Lat 
ek | eee Back Cover the 
Chirurg & Cairns, Inc. 
Re ae a and 
Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden, Ine. been 
Fe anne — 
Bert S. Gittins Advertising, Inc. a a 
John H. Perry Associates... SS 


Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden, Inc. 
Philadelphia Evening & 


Sanday Bulletin ~..........................29 18] 
N. W. Ayer & Son, Inc. 

Philadelphia Inquirer, The... ae: | 
41 Paul Lefton Company, Inc. 

Playboy ....... et ea — 
Marsten & Aubrey tdi ertising daone ¥ 

Pontiac Press, The.................... ga 
Larue, Cleveland, Inc. 

Proceedings of the IRE... 


Raymond Schoonover Advertising 


Production Magazine ............. ee 
MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 


Readers Digest ........................ 148-149 
J. Walter Thompson Company 
Roanoke Times/World News — 
Hall and Company, Inc. 
San Jose Mercury-News..................... 6 E 
Richard Jorgensen Advertising SI 
Saturday Evening Post.......... ees To 
Batten, Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Ine. sti 
Seventeen Magazine ..............-....- ll” 
Al Paul Lefton Company, Inc. ref 
Southam Newspapers -......... — f rat 
James Lovick & Company, Lid. cla 
Space Aeronautics _.......... nsneenssemessi 
The Schuyler Hopper Company an 
Sports Illustrated 222...........2......-cseeem I Tin 
Young & Rubicam, Inc. the 
Standard Rate & Data Service........133, 18 
The Schuyler Hopper Company upo 


Tacoma News Tribune............ 
The Condon Company 


ree ...8, 122, & 
The Schuyler Hopper Company 

Pree GMS: ccd ae 
Fletcher Richards, Calkins & Holden, “hac. 

U. S. News & World Report. a 
MacManus, John & Adams, Inc. 

Variety Store Merchandiser. ae 


Fredericks and Company 


W RC Smith Publications... 
Kirkland, White & Schell 


WBAL-TV Baltimore ............ 
W. B. Doner & Company 


WBBM-TV Chicago ............ ale — 
Edward H. Weiss and Company 

WBT Radio Charlotte .......... 
Cox & Jackson Advertising Agency, Inc. 

WDBJ-TV Roanoke ..............-..------.------ 
Houck and Company, Inc. 

WGAL-TV Lancaster. ..............---.0.0--s0--0 


John Gilbert Craig Advertising, Inc. 


WMT-TV Cedar Rapids-Waterloo............ 


Henry J. Kaufman & Associates 

Worcester Telegram-Gazette ...........-l 
C. Jerry Spaulding, Inc. 

WPAT Radio Paterson... <eeeal 


James R. Flanagan Advertising “Agency 


WRBL-Radio-TV Columbus, Georgia___1@ 
Liller, Neal Battle & Lindsay, Inc. 


WTAR-TV Norfolk _...............---.o ] 
Liller, Neal Battle & Lindsay, Inc. 
a 


Young Catholic Messenger... 
Danis Advertising, Inc. 


Media/seope, September 1 Septe 











































Third in a series of advertisements 


.sthe importance of being helpful 


and | 


WL jately, industry practices on 

Cover @ the use of ratings to promote buying 
and selling of spot time have 
heen up for a lot of discussion 

_.% @ —and some soul-searching. 


15 Concern has been expressed over 
the prevalence of advertising 
_ copy that includes rating 
‘ misstatements or objectionable 
a) comparisons. This concerns us 
8 at SRDS. As a service 


organization which produces 
0 and distributes media-buying 
information it is our 
responsibility to present 
ae objective information, to 
protect users of SRDS from 
statements which mislead or are 
a contrary to fact. 
Effective with October issues, 
SRDS establishes a new policy. 
i To be acceptable in SRDS, all 
station advertising copy that 
refers to or incorporates 
ratings must identify rating 
claims as to the actual title 
and date of rating report. 
_2 Time periods covered and also 
the specific month(s) and year 
133, 16 upon which the information 
is based must be indicated. 








More to come, next month, from @ 


Standard Rate & Data Service, Inc. 
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MEDIA/SCOPE AFTER THREE YEARS 


This issue marks the completing of three years of com- 
mercial publication of Mepia/scope. It may be appropri- 
ate at this time, therefore, to offer a brief progress report. 

Image of Media/scope. The image of a publication 
does not spring full-born from the mind of the publisher 
or the editor, but it is evolved. It is evolved from experi- 
mentation with subject matter and increasing familiarity 
with the publication’s audience. It is necessary to learn 
both the professional needs and the temper of the audi- 
ence; the depth and variety of the editorial material that 
is available or can be developed; the manner of presenting 
this material to readers. During these three years, all 
these things have become clearer to MeEpIA/scope. It is 
now plain to this publication that in meeting the wants of 
its readers it must be a professional and technical publi- 
cation. One might say that the image is this: 

Mep1a/scope is a professional and technical publication 
whose purpose is to help advertisers and agencies buy 
space and time more efficiently. 

Wealth of Editorial Material. Another subject which 
has become clear is that there is a vast wealth of material 
for editorial treatment. At the inception of Mep1a/scope, 
some of our friends wondered whether there was enough 
to say about the buying of media to make it possible to 
put out successive and solid issues of a publication on the 
subject. There has never been any trouble on this score; 
and as the months slip by we are continually impressed 
by the rich mine of material yet to be worked. Mep1a/- 
scope has published 1,300 articles or departments on 
varied subjects during these years, and this has hardly 
scratched the surface, so rich is this subject of the buying 
of media. 

Three Areas of Accomplishment. During these 
years, Mepia/score has made progress in three areas. 
By far the most important of these is the development of 
editorial subjects in the magazine itself. Also important 
are the Annual Media Awards and the promotion of 
associations of buyers of media. 

1. Editorial Accomplishments. Conspicuous have been 
contributions to the art of effective use of media. Dr. 
Daniel Starch’s “Analysis of 12 Million Inquiries” was 
one of these, as was A. E. Earley’s “Analysis of Inquiries 
Produced by Business Papers.” Consistent attention has 
been given to the analysis of the buying practices and 
philosophies of agencies and advertisers, and the results 
have been published in monthly case histories. Outstand- 


186 


ing researchers, as Alfred Politz, Ernest Dichter, Darrel 

B. Lucas, Lester R. Frankel, Cornelius DuBois, have cop. ) 
tributed discerning discussions of the emerging character. \ 
istics of media. Mepta/scope itself has been alert t 
acquaint its audience with developing trends, and early 
discerned the importance of the marketing concept jn 
media selection, the trend to the greater use of geographi. 

cal split runs in magazine advertising, the importance of 
advertising page exposure, and other developments, Much 

in the way of service material has been provided: ow 
Advertising Cost Index; the Dictionary of Terms Useful 

to Buyers of Media; the annual directory of more thana 
hundred associations of possible help to buyers of media; ¢ 
nine media-buyers’ check lists and one for advertising 
budgeters; a monthly round-up of market and mediz Sk 
studies, and much more. Consistent attention has been 

paid also to the administration and organization of th 
media function in the cases of individual advertisers Be 
agencies. 

2. Annual Media Awards. Mepia/score established ant 
has sponsored the Annual Media Awards, and has ad 
ministered them for two years. Last April, 570 person Do 
prominent among advertisers, agencies, and media # be 
tended the presentation luncheon at the Waldorf-Astoria 
Fifteen Awards were given for the best among 200 entrie fir 
that represented accomplishments in public statement 
media research, and media techniques. Purpose of thee fo} 
Awards is to encourage creative thinking toward t 
more efficient selection and use of advertising media. Se¢€ 
Awards have also helped to focus attention upon 
importance of this function and of the persons co you 
with it. 

3. Media Buyers Associations. MEDIA/SCOPE as 
as May 1958 suggested the formation of a national 
ation of buyers of media and the establishment of 
groups. Two such groups were already in existence, 
since then five others have been formed. This magati 
is happy to have been able in some cases actually to 
these groups become organized. There is no doubt 
this is a growing movement, and that as local or regi 
units grow in number, a national association 
eventually emerge. 

It has been an exciting, although an exacting task 
work for the planners and buyers of advertising in 
areas during the past three years. May the next 
years be equally rewarding! 





See eos & 


Media/ scope, Septembet 
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e than = STEIMBER 6 
f media: CZ 7 —_____ > 


i mais) She can't be conned. / Catching her eye is 

sn] easy -- but capturing her heart is tough. 

ne Before she buys you, she's got to believe in 
wa you. / She loves art -- and hates artifice. 

pers Don't expect a picture to appeal to her merely 
it*) because it bleeds. / She has a taste for 

venti) fiction and a hunger for fact -- but no stomach 
oft) for folderol. And she wants a magazine that 
“iam 8ee8 things her way. / Get flip with her, and 
weeyou'll get flipped. Get too far out, and you'll 
J never get close. / Foolishness? She won't buy 
also It. What she will buy -- completely -~- is the 
wij ladies’ Home Journal. It talks to her -- not 
re) round her. It aims high -- but not over her 
out head. She digs it. She devours it. She's 

tin devoted to it. > So are advertisers. 
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